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WE have already noticed the volume which 
describes the expedition of Commodore Perry 
to Japan and the China Seas.* The import- 
ance and interest of the subject have induced 
us to lay before our readers a more particular 
account of the expedition, with specimens of 
the ‘‘ Narrative,’’ and the illustrations with 
which it is embellished. 

To render the operations of Commodore 
Perry in Japan more intelligible to the reader, 
Dr. Hawks has prefixed to the ‘‘ Narrative’ a 
complete history and description of that em- 
pire, occupying near one hundred pages, and 
forming the best succinct account of the coun- 
try extant, with notices of the various unsuc- 








* Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron 
to the China Seas and Japan, performed in the years 1852, 
1855, and 1854, under the command of Commodore M. C. 
Perry, United States Navy, by order of the Government 
of the United States. Compiled from the Original Notes 
and Journals of Commodore Perry and his Officers, at his 
request and under his supervision. By Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D., LL.D. With numerous illustrations. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. London: 
Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, 1856. 
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cessful attempts of European nations to open 
its commerce to themselves. 

The *‘ Narrative’’ gives us a lively and in- 
teresting account of the whole voyage from 
the commodore’s departure on the mission 
with the Mississippi alone, to the return of the 
squadron to the United States. The object of 
the expedition was to form a liberal treaty 
of commerce between Japan and the United 
States, a feat hitherto unachieved in the his- 
tory of commerce; and in this, owing entirely 
to the force of character displayed by the com- 
modore, he was entirely successful. 

The first part of the volume is occupied with 
the visits of the commodore and the Missis- 
sippi, and subsequently, with those of the 
whole squadron, to various ports and countries, 
before going toJapan. The places visited and 
described are Madeira, St. Helena, the Cape 
of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Macao, Canton, Shanghai, and 
the Lew Chew Islands. Everything worthy 
the attention of a traveller in these places 
is visited and described, and the narrative 
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throughout is embellished with fine engrav- 
ings, from drawings executed by the artists 
attached to the expedition. We insert here 
specimens of the narrative relating to the visit 
to Macao, with two of the engravings furnished 
us by the courtesy of the publishers. 

‘‘On leaving Canton, Mr. Spooner, of the 
house of Russell & Co., offered the commodore 
the use of the magnificent residence at Macao 
belonging to that firm; accordingly, he, to- 
gether with three of his officers, took up his 
quarters in their sumptuous dwelling. The 
commodore and his company thinking that 
they were to be their own providers, their 
caterer, one of the officers of the squadron, 
was very particular in ordering the head ser- 
vant in charge of the establishment to procure 
this and that, and no sooner was a wish ex- 
pressed than it was promptly attended to. 
(rreat, then, was their surprise, on the com- 
pletion of the visit, to find that not a penny 
would be received beyond the ordinary gratu- 
ity by that prince of major-domos. He said 
that his employers were always happy to have 
their house occupied by their friends, and he 
expressed a hope that the commodore and his 
companions would not think of going else- 
where on their next visit to Macao. 

‘*When a guest is once received into one of 
these hospitanle mansions, he finds himself 
quite at home in the enjoyment of the most 
agreeable society; for it is a custom of the 
merchants of the East to extend to strangers 
of respectability a hospitality that is quite 
unreserved. Such, indeed, is the freedom of 
the guest that he has only to order whatever 
he may require, and his demand is complied 
with at once. The master does not trouble 
himself about the matter, but he is, for the 
most part of the time, away about his busi- 
ness; and the whole concern of the hovsehold 
devolves upon the major-domo, whose duty it 
is to satisfy every want. There is a very con- 
venient official of these establishments, termed 
a comprador, whose vocation it is to pay all 
the bills accruing from the purchases and in- 
cidental expenses of the guests, who, however, 
of course, refund what has been paid. 

‘‘ While enjoying the luxury of these ori- 
ental establishments, one, in fact, might fancy 
himself in a well-organized French hotel, as 
he has only to express a wish to have it grati- 
fied, were it not that he has nothing to pay in 
the former beyond the usual gratuities to 
servants, while in the latter he is mulcted 
roundly for every convenience. 

‘*There is not much at present to interest 
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the visitor at. Macao, as itis but a ghost of its 
former self. There is almost a complete ab- 
sefice of trade or commerce. The harbor is 
deserted, and the sumptuous dwellings and 
storehouses of the old merchants are compara- 
tively empty, while the Portuguese who in- 
habit the place are but rarely seen, and seem 
listless and unoccupied. An occasional parsee, 
in high-crowned cap and snowy robe, a vene- 
rable merchant, and here and there a Jesuit 
priest, with his flock of youthful disciples, 
may be seen, but they are only as the decay- 
ing monuments of the past. 

** At one time, however, the town of Macao 
was one of the most flourishing marts of the 
East. When the Portuguese obtained pos- 
session, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, they soon established it as the centre 
of a wide commerce with China and other ori- 
ental countries. Its origin is attributed toa 
few Portuguese merchants belonging to Lamp- 
acayo, who were allowed to resort there and 
establish some temporary huts for shelter and 
the drying of damaged goods. Huc, the Chi- 
nese traveller, gives a different account; he 
states that the Portuguese were allowed to 
settle by the emperor, in return for the signal 
service of capturing a famous pirate who had 
long ravaged the coasts. From a humble be- 
ginning, the settlement gradually arose to an 
imposing position as a commercial place, for 
which it was greatly indebted to the monopoly 
it enjoyed of eastern commerce. It has, how- 
ever, declined, and is now a place of very in- 
considerable importance and trade. 

‘*The town is situated upon a peninsula at 
the southward of the island of Macao. It is 
sufficiently picturesque in appearance, built as 
it is upon the acclivities of the rising ground 
about the harbor, with its gay-looking white 
houses, which overhang the terraces that 
bound the shore and look out upon the sea. 
The houses of the old merchants, though they 
now bear some appearance of neglect, yet at- 
test, by the spaciousness of the apartments, 
and the luxuriousness of their appointments, 
the former opulence of the Portuguese traders. 
The pleasant walks about the circuit of the 
neighboring hills and the Praya invite the vis- 
itor to strengthen himself in cheerful exercise. 
The dull look of the town is somewhat relieved 
in the summer time, when the foreign residents 
of Canton and Hong Kong resort there to bathe 
in the waters of Bishop’s Bay, and to recreate 
in the enjoyment of the healthful sea air of 
the place. 

‘¢ The harbor is not suitable for large vessels, 
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which anchor in Macao roads, 
several miles from the town. It 
is, however, though destitute of 
every appearance of commercial 
activity, always enlivened by the 
fleet of Tanka boats which pass, 
conveying passengers to and fro, 
between the land and the Canton 
and Hong Kong steamers. The 
Chinese damsels, in gay costume, 
as they scull their light craft upon 
the smooth and gently swelling 
surface of the bay, present a lively 
aspect, and as they are looked 
upon in the distance, from the 
verandas above the Praya, which 
command a view of the bay, have 


a fairy-like appearance, which a NY . 
NY 
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nearer approach serves, howe er, > Rs 
to change into a more substantial SY MQ 
and coarse reality.’’ KX WO 


The following extract respecting TANKA BOAT GIRL 
Chinese “‘ help,’’ and the ladies of 
China, will amuse our readers :— 

‘“‘Those Chinese employed in 
the ships of the squadron have 
always found the navy ration in- 
suflicient to satisfy their gluttony, 
notwithstanding that of the United 
States vessels is far more abundant 
and of better quality than the ra- 
tion of the navy of any other coun- 
try. A mess of ten American sea- 
men usually stop each two rations, 
for which they receive the commu- 
tation in money. The Chinese, 
however, although the most sordid 
of beings, not only devoured the 
entire ration served out to them, 
but went about the decks collect- 
ing what they could pick up from 
the leavings of the messes, and 
invariably beset the ship’s cooks 
for the scrapings of the coppers. 

** The Chinese servants employ- 
ed in the commodore’s cabin ate, 
in miscellaneous food, including 
rice, bread, beef, pork, and the 
leavings of the table, three times 
as much as the other attendants. 





In fact, the enormous quantities 
- “ CHINESE WOMAN AND CHILD, MACAO. 
of rice they consumed, with what- 
ever else they could seize upon, is almost in- effects upon the Chinese servants, as it does 


credible. As for sugar and other sweets, there { upon dumb animals, for they soon became fat 

would have been no end to their pilfering, if and lazy. 

they had not been carefully watched by the ** Most of the Chinese servants employed in 

steward. This gross feeding exhibited its ; the European and American families settled 
VoL. LIv—10 
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in China, engage to find their own food. Their 
wages vary from four to six and seven dollars 
per month; the cooks, however, from seven 
to ten. All articles for household consump- 
tion, in the foreign establishments, are pro- 
cured through the agency of a person called a 
comprador, who hires the servants, pays them 
their wages, and becomes security for their 
honesty ; he keeps a regular account of the 
domestic expenditure, and settles with his 
employers at established periodical seasons. 
In the large mercantile establishments, the 
profits of these compradors are very consider- 
able. However ample a dinner may have been 
furnished, it would be difficult to secure at 
some of the residences, where little attention 
is paid to the economy of the household by 
the proprietors themselves, anything for a late 
guest arriving half an hour after the meats 
had been served. Scarcely are the dishes 
taken from the dining-room, before they are 
on their way to the neighboring eating-houses, 
there to be rehashed into stews, and sold to 
the middle classes. In the hongs of the mer- 
chants, who are called upon, as a part of their 
business, to keep up abundant tables, great 
waste must necessarily take place, but, as the 
expenditure goes to the profit and loss of the 
concern, it is of little consequence. The mis- 
sionaries and others, of small means, are neces- 
sarily hard put to it to make both ends meet. 

‘*In the houses of the foreign merchants, 
where there happen to be no ladies, female 
servants are unknown; and what would ap- 
pear to be repugnant to our own sense of 
delicacy, there are even some English and 
American families without female domestics, 
although ladies form part of the household. 
The reason assigned is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing trusty maid-servants. 

‘*It was, however, observed, that in all the 
families containing children, either maid-ser- 
vants or women of Macao, called Amahs or 
Ayahs, were employed. 

‘*The wages of the latter at Macao are four 
dollars a month, but if taken to Canton or 
Hong Kong they demand additional compensa- 
tion. Many of the women speak a little of the 
lingua called Chinese English, or in the cant 
phrase, pigeon, which sounds very ludicrous 
to those first hearing it, but one soon finds 
himself drawn necessarily into this manner of 
making himself understood. The Macao wo- 
men possessing this elegant accomplishment 
demand higher wages. 

“There is certainly some excuse for employ- 
ing male attendants about the bedchambefs 





and dressing-rooms, when it is known that 
the Chinese lords of creation are the only 
tailors, dressmakers, washers, ironers, and 
doers-up of fine linen. In Canton, however, 
there are some women hired by the tailors to 
do plain sewing, for which they receive nearly 
as little as our needle-workers, and those poor 
creatures in Great Britain, over whose misery 
and living death Hood sang his dirge. Their 
pay is from five to seven cents a day. The 
male tailors are somewhat better paid, and 
will go to any house and work for twelve hours 
at the rate of twenty-five cents a day, they 
finding their own food, or, as they call it, their 
**chow-chow.’’ It is not uncommon to see a 
dirty small-footed fema'e sitting at some cor- 
ner in the street, with a supply of sewing ma- 
terials and a few rags, ready to stitch up a 
rent or put a patch upon the garments of any 
passer-by who may want her services. Toward 
night she may be seen hobbling home, with 
her stock in trade, on her disgusting stumps, 
of which she is seemingly very proud. 

‘* All the Chinese women, in fact, pride 
themselves very much on their goat-like hoofs, 
and have the greatest possible contempt for a 
natural foot. Little girls are said to impor- 
tune their mothers with tears in their eyes 
to compress their feet, as promising them a 
higher position in society, although females 
of the lower orders are frequently observed 
with the aristocratic hoof, but these are such 
as have, possibly, seen better days. It is aif- 
ficult for strangers to get a sight of these sin- 
gular deformities, as the Chinese women mani- 
fest the greatest reluctance to show them ; 
but Dr. Parker prevailed upon a girl of thir- 
teen, who was a patient in the hospital, to 
unbandage in the presence of her mother, in 
order to satisfy the curiosity of the commo- 
dore, who had quite enough in one glance of 
that shapeless stump, which appeared more 
like a specimen of bad surgery, such as Dr. 
Parker would have been doubtless ashamed 
of, than, as the Chinese considered it, an ele- 
gance of fashion. 

‘These horrid hoofs are very carefully 
looked after by the Chinese women, and are 
swathed in gay bandages of all colors, and shod 
with a high-heeled shoe, richly worked and 
adorned. 

‘¢ A fashionable ladies’ dressmaker in China, 
where all these indispensable servitors of 
fashion are males, is always greatly in de- 
mand among the foreign ladies, and it is as 
necessary to bespeak his services in time at 
Canton and Macao, as it is those of a Miss Law- 
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DRESS OF A CHINESE LADY OF RANE, 


son in New York. These man-milliners gene- 
rally require what they call a muster, or pattern, 
which they, with the usual Chinese imitative 
skill, reproduce exactly, whether of London, 
Paris, or New York fashion, and adapt it to 
any form or size. It was by no means an 
agreeable sight, on passing one of the dark 
and dirty tailor shops at Macao, to behold the 
greasy and half naked Chinaman, late at night, 
busily plying his dirty fingers about a splendid 
female dress, destined to drape the graceful 


form of some beautiful woman at the coming 
ball or dinner party. These male dressmakers 
are held in such estimation by those resident 
in China, that some few European and Ameri- 
can ladies have been known, on leaving the 
country, to carry away a Chinese man-milliner 
with them. 

“The ordinary compensation for all opera- 
tives in Canton, who find their food, varies 
from twelve to twenty cents a day. Farm 
hands, when fed, receive six cents for twelve 
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hours’ work, being at the rate of a farthing an 
hour. The day-laborers, chair-bearers, and 
porters, if not hired by the job, are paid from 
twenty to twenty-five cents. Boatmen’s wages 
are from one and a half to two and a quarter 
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dollars per month, when found, which latter 
condition generally includes food, not only for 
themselves, but for their wives and children, 
who live with them in the boat.’’ 
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AND CARRY. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


The dog that will fetch will carry.—Old Proverb. 

Ir is not to be supposed that we labor under 
the delusion common among fond parents in 
regarding any of our heroines perfect. 

Mrs. Murray Cooper was industrious and 
cheerful, and, as far as she knew how to be, 

but she had her own human 
When she commenced housekeep- 
ing, she had still everything to learn. Con- 
scious of this fact, and that her sway as Miss 
Smith had been confined almost entirely to 
the unruly urchins of her cousin’s nursery, 
she was afraid of her servants, and occasion- 
ally altogether too yielding and conciliating 
for their relative position of mistress and 
maid. She dreaded open insubordination ; 
she dreaded change; she believed that her 
household kingdom would go to ruins if Ann, 
the cook, should leave her, and shut her 
eyes entirely to Julia’s delinquencies, though 
fretted daily by the neglect of her duties as 
combined nurse and chambermaid, which she 
could not avoid feeling if she would not see. 

‘* Pitchers empty, as usual,’’ said Mr. Coo- 
per, grasping the handle of the article in 
question, which flew up in his hand, as light 
weight always will. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry! Here, let me get it 
for you.”’? And Mrs. Cooper knotted her 
dressing-gown about her waist, and twisted 
up the long hair she had just brushed free of 
every tangle. 

‘*Indeed, you'll do no such thing! 


economical ; 
weakness. 


Ring 





in Julia, and blow her up. It’s an every-day 
matter now. I wonder you—’’ 

** But Johnny has been so wakeful all day ; 
and it’s washing-day, too, you know, and she 
has to help Ann.”’ 

** Julia !’’ shouted Mr. Cooper over the ba- 
nisters, unheeding the interruptive apology 
for what was by no means a casual neglect. 

From below came up a great sound of kit- 
chen merriment, where Julia was promoting 
the health of Master Johnny by letting him 
stifle in the smoke from the mutton-chops 
broiling and dripping over the range, and rat- 
tling two nutmegs in a pint measure to keep 
him quiet, while she gossiped with the cook. 

‘*My dear Murray! here, Murray; there 
was plenty of water in the nursery,”’ said 
Mrs. Cooper, in a tremor, lest Julia, by any 
accidental pause, should hear, and so receive 
a piece of her husband’s present mind. 

“Well, if you will wait on your girls, it’s 
none of my business; only, I say, Martha, 
don’t let it happen again; and row her up 
well this time. Here she comes. Let’s hear 
you now.’’ 

Mr. Cooper being perfectly aware of his 
wife’s deficiency of commander-in-chief quali- 
ties, subsided into good-humor at having her 
thus cornered. 

The nurse, a stout, careless-looking girl, 
sauntered lazily into the room with the child 
in her arms. 

Mr. Cooper gave his wife a quizzical look 
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from behind the towel, which said: ‘Go on; 
have it over with,’’ as plain as print. 

** Julia,’”? began Mrs. Murray, with an un- 
usual deck of resolution in her tone. 

The girl turned with a stare of impertinent 
wonder. 

‘Oh, dear, if she should walk off and leave 
me! Johnny never will let me get him to 
sleep; and I don’t know anything about his 
food,’’ thought Johnny’s unpractised mother. 

‘*The pitcher was not filled to-night ;” the 
tone was considerably more quavering—‘“‘ don’t 
let it happen again.’? Meekness herself could 
not have spoken more mildly than the con- 
cluding sentence was uttered. Mr. Cooper 
hurried down stairs to prevent an explosion 
of laughter. The girl did not reply, but be- 
gan getting out the child’s night-clothes with 
asullen air of offended dignity, which made 
her mistress thoroughly uncomfortable. 

**T do wish Murray would not mind things 
as he does. I’m sure I’m willing to wait on 
myself, or him either, for that matter. I 
declare I never will speak to Julia again! I 
wish she was more amiable.’’ 

** Well, my dear, what a blast it was!’’ 
greeted her as she entered the dining-room. 
‘**Really, I wonder the poor creature bore up 
You should have been a man, and a 
What splendid discipline 


under it. 
sea-captain at that. 
you would keep !”’ 

“*T don’t see any use in lecturing an hour 
for a trifling forgetfulness,’’ retorted Mrs. Coo- 
per, crossly. It was a sore point between 
them; and what with her husband’s toilet 
interrupted for want of water the third time 
within a week, the girl’s unpardonable ne- 
glect and annoying impertinence, she was on 
the verge of downright ill-humor. 

** You are only making yourself more trou- 
ble.”’ 

**T don’t think so at all. I should have 
trouble enough if she left me. You never 
would find anybody else so devoted to 
Johnny.” : 

** Fiddlestick !’’ 

**She has himin her arms from morning 
till night. Sometimes it’s four o’clock before 
she gets a chance to finish our room.’’ 

“So much the worse. Will you ring for 
dinner, Martha?—just because she likes to 
shoulder him, musket fashion, and walk 
around, rather than do herwork. He’s alto- 
gether too large to be nursed as he is. He 
never will walk at this rate. Russel says his 
baby can go all around the room, holding on 
by the chairs ; and it’s a month younger.”’ 

10* 





‘*And a girl. Girls are always more for- 
ward than boys.”’ 

‘* But Johnny does not even try to creep.’’ 

‘TI trust he never will—ruining all his 
clothes on the floor !’’ 

‘* How will he ever get the use of his limbs, 
if he doesn’t? Do be reasonable, Martha; 
you know the old proverb—a man must creep 
before he can walk. Come, now, don’t get 
blue, only be decided; be a little more firm, 
that ’s all I ask of you; you will get along a 
great deal better. Dear knows, I’ve no wish 
to deprive you of such a daily comfort and 
blessing as the devoted Julia !’’ 

Mrs. Cooper knew in her heart that she was 
nothing of the kind; on the contrary, ‘‘ smoke 
to the eyes, and vinegar to the teeth’? would 
have been more truly descriptive. But, 
though she chafed at daily and hourly trials 
of temper, she had not the courage to rid her- 
self of the cause. 

The young person in question took the 
trouble off of her hands by giving most unex- 
pected and inconvenient ‘“notice.’”’ It is 
quite remarkable with what nicety domestics 
always hit the busiest and most preoccupied 
moment for giving ‘‘a warning.’’ In the 
midst of house-cleaning, pickling, and pre- 
serving, Miss Julia settled upon her wedding- 
day, and walked off with Patrick to the priest, 
where she had the pleasure of paying her 
own marriage fee, a cheerful omen of the 
abundance and comfort she might expect for 
the future. But Patrick was out of employ- 
ment, and had been fora month; and another 
noticeable fact in Milesian customs and man- 
ners is that this is the time they usually pre- 
fer in which to insist on taking their betrothed 
from a comfortable home, and good wages to 
pay the way, as long as it lasts, with her 
savings; fortune-hunting below stairs, and 
perhaps not more reprehensible than on the 
larger scale with which one meets it in so- 
ciety. 

Mrs. Cooper had very littie sympathy from 
her husband, when she met him at the door 
with her doleful intelligence. 

“Right in the middle of the day !—our 
room all in disorder—not even the bed made ; 
and Johnny just waking up as cross as possi- 
ble—after the many times I’ve put myself 
out on her account! Why, I’ve done half 
the work myself to keep peace, ever since she 
has been here !’’ 

“ Exactly what you might expect for having 
done so.”’ 

‘* But what am I to do now?”’ 
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‘*Good fish in the sea as ever were brought 
to Fulton Market, my love.’’ 

It was finally arranged that Mr. Cooper 
should dine down town so as to give the cook 
leisure to see after Master Johnny, next day; 
while Mrs. Cooper, with the Herald as her 
chart, should go on a voyage of discovery. 
She set out, feeling more than bereaved; she 
returned flushed with success; for once, for- 
tune had favored her; and Julia’s successor 
was already engaged to come the following 
morning. 

‘* She ’s just as neat as Julia was careless.’’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ inquired Mr. Cooper, 
incredulous, but glad to have the matter so 
quickly disposed of. He had expected at least 
a week of search and lamentation. 

‘*How? By her dress, of course. 
dressed as well as I am.’’ 

‘* Very unsuitably for her position, then, I 
should say.’”’ 

‘* Well, not so good materials, of course; 
not so expensive, perhaps ; but the effect was 


She was 


just the same; and she had velvets in her 
hair, really quite stylish.’’ 

"oni" 

“That ’s nothing, I’m sure; 
wears velvets now.’’ 

‘Then I should take mine out, if I were 
you.”’ 

‘* Don’t be provoking, Murray! I wish you 
could have seen her; and she’s a girl of such 
good education and manners. She was board- 
ing, you know, and there lay her testament 
and prayer-book on the table. Only think 
how fortunate we are to have a communicant 
in our ownchurch! That was in the adver- 
tisement, and what made me notice it first. 
Don’t you think we are very fortunate to find 
a girl of such good principles ?’’ 

‘That doesn’t always follow. 
her recommendations ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s the best of all! She has al- 
ways lived with her mother, and sewed, you 
know ?”’ 

**T didn’t know it before.” 

‘Well, she has; and has never lived out 
but in one place; and whom do you think she 
lived with ? Mrs. Miller.’’ 

‘‘Charlie Miller’s wife? You don’t tell me 
so! She wouldn’t say anything but the truth 
to help along any girl in Christendom. What 
did she say ?’’ 

‘*T believe you think Mrs. Miller perfection. 
It ’s very strange she never took the trouble 
to call on your wife. 
church, too |”’ 


everybody 


How about 








Going to the same 


There was a slight shade of pique in this 
remark, for Mrs. Miller was both stylish and 
fashionable; and, though Mrs. Murray ad- 
mired her greatly at a distance, and would 
have been delighted to exchange visits, a bow 
was the utmost civility that had ever passed 
between them. Mr. Cooper had known her 
well in his bachelor days, for she belonged to 
the circle in which he then revolved. 

‘* But what did she say of—what’s her name? 
Lucy ?”’ 

** Yes, Lucy; it’s so refined after the Brid- 
gets and Anns I had seen. Oh, she had no 
written character, as they call it, for she left 
there when very ill! Otherwise, Mrs. Miller 
never would have parted with her, she says; 
and she never thought to get her to write one 
afterwards.” 

**So you had to call on Mrs. Miller first, 
after all! Good!’’ 

** Indeed, I did not !’’ 

** You have not engaged her without inquir- 
ing her character ?”’ 

‘Certainly I have. If you could have seen 
her, so modest and well-bred, and such a good 
seamstress, you would have done so too. 
Why, I felt as if it was an insult to her, ask- 
ing for areference! But I always do when 
engaging a girl. It is as much as to sayI 
doubt their word, poor things !’’ 

‘*The bank had no such scruples when 
your respected husband was required to give 
a ten thousand dollar bond before he could get 
the tellership.’’ 

‘* But that was a different thing. You were 
a young man, then, and was to be trusted 
with money.”’ 

‘*T suppose Johnny is a less precious de- 
posit. I tell you what, Martha, it seems to 
me that, if Iwas a woman, which I’m thank- 
ful I’m not, you know, I’d sooner trust a 
person with my cash than my boy. You can 
do as you please, but I do wish you would get 
over this ridiculous notion of hurting people’s 
feelings. A nice time I should have with my 
office-boy if I stopped to consult Ais before I 
requested him to get a hod of coal, or go an 
errand !’’ 

*“‘T don’t believe she ’ll make her appear- 
ance,’’ was Mr. Cooper’s parting remark, as 
he stood on the front door-step, and signalled 
the omnibus. Unbelieving to the last. But, 
when his ring was answered at night by a 
modest, ‘‘ genteel,’’ active girl, such a con- 
trast to the indolent Julia, he could but give 
a gracious assent to his wife’s inquiry as to 
how he liked the change. 
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‘* How does she wear?’’ he inquired, when 
handing out her wages at the end of the first 
MOU. 

‘“‘ Better and better. I never have had so 
much time to myself since Johnny was born. 
She flies through the work mornings, and has 
him dressed and off for his walk before eleven 
o’clock. Lucy thinks it’s so much better for 
children to be in the open air. I never could 
get Julia to carry him more than a square.”’ 

‘*The devoted Julia? Is it possible ?”’ 

**You need not commence on that now. 
She’s gone, poor thing! and she really was 
very good to him. He never will be as fond 
of Lucy with all her coaxing.” 

‘*Perhaps she neglects him out of sight. 
Where does she take him when she goes out ?”’ 

‘*Dear me, Murray, I would not be as sus- 
picious as you are for the world! Why, she 
just walks with him, of course !’’ 

** Andis gone all the morning? You needn’t 
tell me she carries that great, heavy boy all 
the morning.”’ 

‘She goes to Washington Square, I sup- 
pose, and sits down to rest, as all other nurses 
do. I should be ashamed to question a girl 
like her. Why, just see how strict she is 
about going to church, now she has an oppor- 
tunity! Only think! She says she lived 
with Mrs. Miller ten months, and only got to 
church once. If I was Mrs. Miller, I should 
stay at home once in a while, and remember 
that my girls had souls as well as myself.” 

‘* Perhaps she did not want to go.”’ 

** She couldn’t get away ; they had so much 
dinner company. Lucy knows how IJ feel 
about Sunday dinners. For my part, I should 
much prefer to have a cold joint. Lucy says 
there is hardly a Sunday of their lives that 
they do not have two or three gentlemen to 
dine. Oh, Murray, I forgot to tell you: she 
says the Morrisons came there a great deal. 
Mrs. Morrison is quite intimate; and she has 
heard her say such things about other people, 
their acquaintances, you know, when she has 
been doing up Mrs. Miller’s room. Girls see 
a great deal behind the scenes in families.” 

Mr. Cooper did not respond, but sat piling 
the seven gold dollars on the table before him, 
and knocking them down again, with an ex- 
pression about his mouth his wife could not 
exactly understand, when she looked up to see 
if he heard her, 

‘* Don’t you think so?’’ she resumed. 

**So it seems,’’ he answered, dryly. 

‘*And Lucy says—only think, dear !—that 
Mrs. Miller is one of the most extravagant 





persons she ever saw. Such scenes when the 
bills came in! I always thought she dressed 
a great deal. And there’s her sister, Miss 
Vandervort—Mrs. Miller gives her half she 
wears, they are so straitened, for all she holds 
her head so high. And Mr. Miller, he’s out 
four evenings out of the week, for all his 
wife—”’ 

Mrs. Cooper paused abruptly, checked by a 
very significant cough from her listener; and 
her face grew scarlet. 

“Now, that’s what advertisements call, 
‘Interesting to Ladies,’ isn’t it? You seem 
completely booked up, Martha. What a very 
intelligent and observing person Lucy must 
be, as well as high principled! I should think 
you would be afraid to have her about your 
house.” 

‘‘How so?’’? Mrs. Murray could not see 
why they need fear. 

‘Why, her next mistress will be enter- 
tained with our peculiarities and weak points, 
that’s all. I suppose you believe this stuff.’’ 

**T don’t see any reason to doubt it, I’m 
sure. Lucy isn’t one to tell a falsehood.”’ 

‘*T’m not so certain of that.’’ 

** You have no reason to speak so,”’ said his 
wife, warmly ; “injuring a poor girl’s charac- 
ter.’’ 

‘**Tattle and Fib,’ as the children say, are 
very near relations.’’ And, to change the sub- 
ject, Mr. Cooper fished in his overcoat pocket 
for the Evening Express. 

‘*But, Murray, you never will believe any- 
body.” 

‘To balance our account, my love, you al- 
ways believe everybody. Now, do you suppose 
Mrs. Miller would keep a girl ten months from 
church, if she showed the least disposition to 
attend ?”’ 

**T ‘suppose’ only what I’m ftold.”” And 
Mrs. Cooper laid a tolerable emphasis on the 
last word, indicative of rising mercury in the 
thermometer of her temper and disposition. 
It was not the first time she had been taken 
to task for repeating private histories of her 
acquaintances, gleaned from feminine sources. 
Mr. Cooper hated personal gossip as he did 
January bills, which is the strongest compari- 
son one could make in his case; and, though 
his wife was not especially inclined that way, 
she sometimes left the law of charity—‘‘ think- 
ing no evil’’—a little out of sight. 

‘Just take my word for it, Martha—I’m 
very good-natured to-night—cleared the year’s 
rent this week, and I don’t want to be upset— 
if that girl tells you unpleasant things of Mrs. 
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Miller, she will entertain the next person that 
will listen’’—Mr. Cooper made an expressive 
pause—‘‘ quite as disagreeable stories of us.” 

** What could she say?’ Mrs. Cooper was 
quite in earnest about it. ‘‘I’m sure, dear, 
there’s nothing goes on in this house but that I 
sk.ould be willing the whole world should see.” 

“That ’s so, through an honest medium ; 
but not through smoked glass, Martha !—that ’s 
the thing; and just this story has made me 
suspicious.of Lucy. I haven’t half the con- 
fidence in her I had an hour ago; for I must 
say I never have seen anything in her to find 
fault with.’’ 

In spite of a resolution not to mind it, 
Mrs. Cooper herself felt a secret uneasiness 
from that moment. She noticed Johnny was 
far more fretful; but that was his teeth, Lucy 
said. He did not take to her as he had done 
to Julia; but then it was a work of time to 
Sometimes she 





wean a child from its nurse. 
would hear the fretfulness suddenly cease, 
when Lucy was alone with him in her own 
room, to be resumed, in a quarter of an hour 
or so, more distracting than ever. Johnny 
began to droop, and had little appetite for his 
bread and milk; but his sleepless nights did 
away with all suspicions of an opiate privately 
administered, which a friend kindly suggested. 
Trifling discrepancies gradually crept into Miss 
Lucy’s account of their daily walks and the 
touching history of her own orphanhood, the 
incidents of which found a sympathizing lis- 
tener in her new mistress. It never had oc- 
curred to her to doubt a word of it heretofore ; 
and Lucy had been relieved of much drudgery 
that Julia dragged through with in the course 
of the week, because Mrs. Cooper could not 
make up her mind to ask a girl who ‘really 
looked as much like a lady as herself,’’ and 
**had seen better days,’”’ to do it. She waited 
on herself more than ever, and was becoming 
as much a slave to Lucy’s suggestions and 
opinions as she had been to Julia’s sullenness, 
in spite of her determination to the contrary. 

Mr. Cooper, having no such fear before his 
eyes, noted various symptoms of human im- 
perfection in their “‘all-accomplished maid ;’’ 
but, though his wife acknowledged some of 
them, and felt an uncomfortable surveillance 
over herself and her visitors, these new bonds 
were still harder to break than the last. 

Mr. Cooper, passing through an obscure 
street, one morning, to arrive sooner at a 
friend’s counting-house, met him a square’s 
distance from it, and stopped to discuss the 
business arrangement on which he was bent. 
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** Fifty cents on a dollar!’’ said Mr. Allen; 
‘well, I’m sorry for poor Brown. I’ll see. 
Just look at that girl, Cooper! How iittle 
fathers and mothers know what become of 
their children out of sight! See, that’s a 
gentleman’s child, evidently. What a filthy 
alley he’s been taken to. I’ve seen her be- 
fore, though; she stays by the hour when 
she comes ; and of course the mother thinks 
the boy is taking the air.”’ 

‘*Taking smallpox, more likely,’? Mr. Coo- 
per returned, carelessly. But what was his 
friend’s astonishment to see him spring for- 
ward, the next moment, and snatch the child 
away, to the girl’s astonishment as well as his 
own. It was Lucy who stood before him in 
speechless confusion, conscious that, only the 
day before, she had assured Mrs. Cooper that 
she never saw an acquaintance from one 
weck’s end to another, and would as soon give 
him poison as candy, with which his little thin 
hand was filled when she so suddenly encoun- 
tered his father. 

Mr. Cooper had Mr. Allen’s unconscious 
testimony that it was nothing new. He paid 
her wages to the day, and discharged her on 
the spot, taking Johnny home himself, before 
she should come for her trunk, and have an 
opportunity to tell her story to his wife. 

Contrary to his expectations, Mrs. Cooper 
seemed to feel it a relief; and she did indeed 
breathe more freely when the sobbing Lucy 
had kissed Master Johnny good-by, and fol- 
lowed her trunk out of the house. 

‘* Lucy has got a place, ma’am,’’ said Ann, 
the cook, a few days after a new girl had been 
installed in the neat little nursery. ‘I saw 
her at the corner, last evenin’, ma’am; an’ 
the lady said she wouldn’t ask any character 
of such a tidy-lookin’ one. It’s a lady as 
comes here sometimes; and she lives in 
Twentieth Street, Lucy says.’’ 

‘Mrs. Gregory!’’ And Mrs. Cooper in- 
stantly felt a secret uneasiness at being 
served up to Mrs. Gregory as Mrs. Miller had 
been to her. ‘‘ But, dear me, there ’s nothing 
she could say against us.’’ But she had just 
discovered a secret hoard of sugar in one of 
the nursery-drawers, with which her boy had 
evidently been coaxed and bribed, and which 
accounted for his pallor and loss of appetite. 
So she was forced to doubt her late handmaid 
in more ways than one. 

She met Mrs. Gregory that same afternoon 
at Stewart’s, and imagined that she was pur- 
posely avoided. Weeks went by, and her last 
call in Twentieth Street was still unreturned. 
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“You have not seen Jane lately, have 
you?’’ said a mutual friend, who, worsted- 
work in hand, was passing a sociable evening. 

‘“‘No,”’ returned Mrs. Cooper, coldly, hoping 
in her heart the subject might be dropped. 

“If you won’t be vexed, Ill tell you the 
reason; now promise.’’ 

‘*T ll promise for her,’’ said her husband. 
Mrs. Cooper had devoutly trusted he was safe 
in the depths of ‘‘ John Halifax Gentleman,’’ 
when the conversation began; but, suspecting 
what was to follow, he laid down the volume 
with wonderful alacrity. 

‘‘ Why, that pretty girl you used to have 
here—what was her name ?”’ 

**Lucy,’’? Mrs. Cooper was forced to say. 

‘* Well, she’s been telling Jane the most 
unaccountable stories—she went to her, you 
know, from here—about you and Mr. Cooper. 
Yes, indeed, you had your share, Mr. Cooper. 
She said you kept back her wages, and dis- 
charged her on a moment’s notice.’’ 

‘* Half and half,’’ said Mr. Cooper, laughing. 
‘The last is all correct. I have Allen for 
witness that I paid her wages, though.’’ 

** But what did she say about me ?”’ 

** Yes, let’s have it all, Miss Lizzie. Ill 
share the compliments, Martha; I’m not at 
all greedy.”’ 

**Oh, that you talked over people with your 
servants, and said hard things of them!’’ 

‘How ’s that, Martha?’’ 

‘*T did say Mrs. Miller ought to have let her 
go to church,” said the conscience-stricken 
Mrs. Cooper. 

‘*Mrs. Miller?’ Why, you know how she 
left there, don’t you ?’’ 

“Yes; she told me; she was sick.’’ 

‘Very. So sick that Mrs. Miller refused to 
give her a character for helping herself acci- 
dentally to Georgie’s silver pap-spoon and a 
French worked collar that were found in her 
trunk. Her brother, Harry Vandervort, hap- 
pened to tell me at the time. He and Albert 
dine there on Sundays always.”’ 

‘* Horrible woman to have her brothers dine 
with her on Sunday !’’ said Mr. Cooper, glanc- 
ing at his wife. 

‘* They found out she never went to church 
while she lived there, though she always 
made a point of starting. A perfect little 
piece of deception; and I told Jane so when 
she said Lucy told her that you neglected 
Johnny. So I was determined you should 
know about it; for really it’s dreadful to 
have one’s character at the mercy of such a 
person.”’ 








Mr. Cooper, with remarkable self-denial, 
forbore to say: ‘‘I told you so!’ when their 
visitor had departed. But his wife never saw 
Mrs. Miller or Mrs. Gregory again without 
having an olden precept called to mind— 
‘*With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged ; and, with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.”’ 
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ROSE CULTURE. 


Four things are absolutely essential in high 
rose culture—a rich and deep soil, judicious 
pruning, freedom from insects, and watering 
when requisite. If any of these be wrong, 
the success will be in proportion incomplete. 
Soil is the first consideration ; what is termed 
a sound loam, they all delight in. The soil 
should be adapted to the stock rather than 
the scion or kind worked on it. The common, 
or dog rose stock, thrives best on strong 
loamy soil; in half shaded situation near 
water, without manure. Cultivated roses 
require the latter, because they have more 
hard work to do; their amount of blossom, if 
weight alone be allowed as a test, would, in 
most cases, doubly and trebly exceed that of 
the dog-rose, added to which they have less 
foliage. 

Roses, on their own roots, require that the 
soil be modified according tokind. We should 
not use so adhesive a soil to a tea or Bourbon 
rose as to ordinary kinds; organic matter is 
here required. Depth of soil is of great im- 
‘portance to all kinds. It is the deeper series 
of fibres, situated in a proper medium, that 
sustains a good succession of flowers in defi- 
ance of heat and drouth. 

Judicious pruning reduces the rampant 
growth and increases the energy of those 
which are of a more delicate constitution, 
relieves from superfluous shoots and useless 
wood, and reduces the whole outline to a 
compact or consistent form, Insect ravages 
must be guarded against—tobacco water or 
fumes will do this; bathing them twice a day 
with water from a barrow-engine is only ob- 
jectionable from the time required. If you 
have not provided deep culture, watering, in 
dry times, will be requisite ; but this should 
be done thoroughly rather than frequently, 
and the surface soil should be frequently 
stirred without injuring the roots. Liquid 
manure, say two ounces of guano to a gallon 
of water, should be given once a week. With 
this treatment, every one may have fine roses. 








REMINISCENCES OF BONNETS—NO. VI. 


BY FLORENCE FASHIONHUNTER. 


‘*Wuat are you writing, Floy?’’ inquired 
darling Aunt Lucy, as she looked over my 
shoulder at the heading of this page. ‘‘ Re- 
miniscences of bonnets; I could help you 
there. Why, Floy, you have got Godey’s 
Lady’s Book for 1832! Now, I could tell you 
& reminiscence of a bonnet founded on fact, 
as the novelists say, and with the original il- 
lustrations. Listen!’’ And, arming herself 
with the Book for 1832, Aunt Lucy sat down 
opposite to me, and began her story. 

‘“*When I was a very young girl, I was in- 
vited to pay a visit to my grandfather, who 
resided on a beautiful farm in the little village 
I was young, pretty, and vain; 
I was 


of Lilyvale. 
alas, that I should live to confess it! 
also jealous. My cousin Nellie was the belle 
of Lilyvale; but, when I paid them a visit, 
the beaux were divided into two parties, the 
Nellieites and the Lucyites. We were pretty 
equally matched with respect to beauty; I 
was tall, with black eyes and chestnut hair ; 
while Nellie was petite, with blue eyes and the 
most beautiful golden curls. What a wiich- 
ing little fairy she was! There was one point, 
however, on which I had the advantage of 
Nellie; it was dress. I could bring the last 
city fashions to the little village, thereby ex- 
citing the admiration of the lads, and the 
envy of the lassies. There was a certain 
young lawyer in Lilyvale, Frank Fisher by 
name, who had long been paying his addresses 
to Nellie and me. He was very attentive to 
me during the few summer months I usually 
spent at grandpa’s; but, during the winter, 
he was Nellie’s most ardent admirer. I had 
determined to conquer him on this occasion, 
and prepared a most beautiful and fashionable 
wardrobe. My bonnet was to be the crowning 
glory of this wardrobe; and, determined to 
have the very latest fashion, I went to a 
bookstore, and purchased Godey’s Lady’s 
Book for August, 1832. When I opened it, I 
found a whole page devoted to bonnets and 
caps. After a mighty deal of nice considera- 
tion, I selected this one (fig. 1), took the book 
to Madame ——, and had the bonnet made of 
peach-colored silk, with large white plumes. 
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As soon as I arrived at grandpa’s, I displayed 
my treasure to Nellie, who admired it as 
much as I did. 





‘**Now, do let me cut a pattern from it, 
Lucy,’ she said. ‘I make all my own bon- 
nets, and I am sure I could make one like 
this, if you will only let me try.’ 

‘**No, indeed, Nellie,’ I said, resolutely ; 
‘not until I have worn it two or three times ; 
then you may copy it, if you wish.’ 

***¢T don’t want it then,’ she answered, pout- 
ing. ‘But see, Lucy, Frank Fisher is coming 
up the road; he has heard of your arrival al- 
ready.’ 

‘*T placed the bonnet in its box, and went 
down to receive the young lawyer. He came 
to invite me to ride with him that afternoon, 
an invitation which, as I was a good horse- 
woman, I accepted. Afternoon came; Frank 
and I mounted, and were ready to start, Nel- 
lie standing in the doorway to bid us good-by. 
I looked toward her as we started. Instead 
of the expression of pique at Frank’s atten- 
tions to me, which I expected to see on her 
face, there was a gleam of triumph in her 
bright, blue eyes which puzzled me. I soon 
forgot it in the pleasures of my ride; and, 
returning late in the afternoon, I flew to my 
room to tell Nellie of my ride, and communi- 
cate an invitation from Frank’s sisters that 
we should spend the evening at their house. 
When I reached my door, to my great surprise 
I found it locked. I knocked and called in 
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vain; it was not opened; and in high dis- 
pleasure I went in search of my aunt to have 
the mystery explained. She was out; and I 
sat down in the parlor to await her return in 
no very enviable frame of mind. I had been 
there nearly half an hour when Nellie came in. 

‘*¢ Why, Lucy!’ she cried, ‘home already! 
Why don’t you doff your habit, cousin?’ 

*** My door is locked,’ I said, sullenly. 

‘** Nonsense! it sticks. Who would lock 
your door ?’ 

“ ‘Tt is fast locked,’ I persisted. 

**¢Tt sticks !’ she said, imitating my empha- 
tic tone. ‘Come, I will prove it.’ 

‘“‘When we went up again, my door was 
standing open. 

*** Locked !’ said Nellie, laughing. 

***How came your bonnet on my bed?’ I 


Fig. 2. 
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asked, pointing to hers. It was just like this 
one, Floy (fig. 2), the fashion of 1831. 

*** Oh, I have been altering it! but it won’t 
look like yours; so Ill just put it away.’ 

***Stop a minute, Nellie,’ I said. ‘Frank 
says Jenny and Fanny want us to spend this 
evening there. He will call for us.’ 

** Again I noticed the triumphant expression 
in Nellie’s eyes. 

**¢T have a headache, and can’t go!’ she 
said; and, without giving me time to remon- 
strate, she left the room. 

She did not go; but I did, and stayed un- 
til quite late. When I returned, I found 
Nellie’s door fastened; and, concluding that 
she had retired, I went into my own room, 
and was soon asleep. The next day, Nellie 
complained of headache, and, resisting all my 
efforts to please her, finally shut herself up in 
her own room, saying she was too nervous to 
bear the sound of a voice. I was a little 
wounded at this treatment, but forgot it when, 
late in the afternoon, she came down declaring 
herself perfectly recovered, and proposing a 
drive. 

‘*Sunday morningcame. Now was the time 
to exhibit the last fashions and the bonnet, 
and complete the conquest of Frank Fisher. A 
new dress of beautiful light lawn (fig. 3), eut 
from a pattern in Godey; a new lace cape, 
fashioned from the same reliable source (fig. 
4), were donned; and I opened my bandbox. 


Fig. 3. 





Alas, 
it was soon evident that some one had been 
taking a pattern from it, and had basted it 


What was wrong with my new bonnet ? 


together again! Oh, Nellie! Nellie! with 
what a savage twitch those strings were fas- 
tened, and how full of bitter thoughts against 
you was my heart! Uncle and aunt were in 
the parlor when I went down, but no Nellie. 
We did not have to wait long for her. She 


entered the parlor dressed in a blue and white 
linen cambric dress, a white cape, and a bon- 
net made exactly like mine, of blue silk, with 
white plumes delicately tipped with blue. I 





could not complain then; uncle was ready, 
and we started for church. I hope, Floy, you 
will never enter the house of worship with 
your breast filled with the bitter, envious 
thoughts that filled mine on that eventful 
morning. I trust my foolish vanity is for- 
given, though it brought me to downright 
sacrilege ; for it was no less to kneel in prayer 
with the thoughts I allewed to retain their 
place in my heart. 

***Come, Lucy,’ said Nellie, as I stood on 
the porch in the afternoon, ‘do speak to me. 
You have not even looked at me since church- 
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time. I was terribly afraid that your locked 
door, my closed room, and headache would 
make you suspect me. It was a foolish trick, 
and I am sorry for it. I will never wear tho 
bonnet again if you will forgive me.’ 

“It required eloquent pleading and some 
tears to win my pardon, but it was given at 
last. The next Sunday, Nellie and I could 
searcely forbear laughing as we entered the 
country church. Every lass who could find 
sufficient materials had manufactured a bon- 
net like ours. One was of dyed green silk 
with feathers of every shape and hue; an- 
other was of pink cotton velvet, in August, 
Floy, with scarlet and yellow plumes ; another 
was of figured de laine, with no plumes at all. 
What did we do? enjoyed a good laugh when 
we came home, and thought no more about it.’’ 

“But Frank Fisher?’’ I asked, as Aunt 
Lucy placed the book before me, and left her 
seat. 

‘“‘He married Nellie the next fall. The 
effect of her azure eyes, fair complexion, and 
golden curls, under that blue bonnet, was more 
than he could resist. They are very happy ; 
but,’’ said Aunt Lucy, pointing to my uncle, 
who was writing in the next room, “I don’t 
envy them.’’ 





THE WELL OF SAMARIA. 


Taere is a hallowed chaim, a sacred spell, 
a magic-like influence, that seems to hold our 
spirits in awe when we first set our foot upon 
the now barren soil of a once-favored land; 
and, as we climb the lofty mountains and 
range the valleys of ancient Judea, in imagina- 
tion we again hear the mournful melody of 
the harp that has long since been hung upon 
the willows. 

But, dreary and desolate as this land now 
is, there are many places of thrilling interest 








to the traveller. Among these is the well of 
Samaria, rendered immortal not because of its 
antiquity, although many centuries have rolled 
round since the good old patriarch first dug for 
its cooling waters ; not for its beauty, although 
both nature and art might have combined to 
make it doubly enchanting, the pure limpid 
waters of the fountain springing forth from 
the bosom of the earth, reflecting back the 
rays of the morning sun, which shone like 
diamonds on its surface; nor yet for its utility, 
although many a gentle maiden watered her 
father’s flock from its exhaustless fountain, 
and filled her pitcher for the more pressing 
wants of her household. 

Time, that almighty rushing flood, has long 
since swept these things into the ocean of 
oblivion; but there are other and better rea- 
sons for perpetuating its memory. The eter- 
nal and ever blessed God, while clothed in his 
mortality, deigned to sit by it and teach the 
ignorant, calling forth the attention of dis 
hearers to the waters of eternal life. Ask 
yonder female, who has left her water-pot, 
and is fast hastening to the city of Samaria, 
how long she will remember it; and what will 
her answer be? Ask the gathering throng, 
who are following her footsteps to that well, 
when it will cease to be thought of, and will 
they not reply: Eternity alone can tell? And, 
as they sit by the side of Jacob’s well, and 
hear the words of the meek and lowly Saviour, 
telling them that, if they drink of the waters 
of eternal life, they would thirst no more, 
oh, how do they bless the day when that well 
was dug to be a pulpit from which the waters 
of life have been preached to them, and satis- 
fied the thirst of their immortal souls! 0 
Well of Samaria, how honored thou hast 
been! and no marvel; among the ruin and 
wreck of time thou hast still found a place 
where the seat of mighty monarchs cannot be 
pointed out. 
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MAY: THE SQUATTER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


(Continued from page 27.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


A preary winter followed upon the beauti- 
ful Indian summer—dreary, because the new 
settlers were compelled to remain in-doors the 
most of the time, and they had no books, nor 
society, nor even letters, to break the long 
monotony. Alice had received a letter from 
her father at the time of her husband’s visit 
to Bear River; and now she did not expect to 
hear again until spring. Some fine gallops 
they had over the far-stretching fields of snow ; 
some hunting excursions, in which she, like a 
true Englishwoman, joined. But there were 
still long stretches of time that were weari- 
somely unbroken. In this desolate condition 
of affairs, the society of their rude neighbors 
was not without its charm; and, indeed, as 
Alice said, they could not listen many mo- 
ments to Peter Potter’s discourse without 
learning something new and pleasant, unedu- 
cated as he was, uncouth in manners, and 
queer in the style of his conversation. He 
had been trained in a school of his own. 
Rough experience with a rough part of the 
world, and intimate acquaintance with nature, 
had been his teachers. The keen observation 
which he took with him into the woods and 
fields was not wanting in his intercourse with 
men; he was quick to read motives, and frank 
to express !is contempt for anything mean or 
dishonora!ie. He knew the habits of all the 
denizens of the surrounding plains and forests, 
and hence was a skilful hunter. He could 
tell his listeners more about the wonderful in- 
stincts and curious ways of bees, ants, squir- 
rels, and birds, than they had ever read in 
books. 

Peter was not always pleased with Mr. Lan- 
caster, whose English superciliousness would 
sometimes peep out unpleasantly, and who 
often forgot that this rough man by his side 
was not one of the laborers treated so much 
as serfs in his own country. He was quick 
enough to resent any infringement of the 
respect really due him; and the young En- 
glishman had the good sense, usually, to cor- 
rect his demeanor. Alice never offended m 
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this manner. She was not only the soul of 
gentleness, but she had an intuitive percep- 
tion of the good qualities and natural relative 
positions of all people, and involuntarily as- 
signed to all their just meed, whatever that 
was. She so won the hearty admiration of 
the squatter, that, had she been left in any 
manner unprotected or in danger, he would 
have given his life in defence of the lovely 
lady. Her kindness to his boys, and the fine 
influence she was having over their manners 
and tastes, was a strong link to bind him to 
her interests. It made him overlook many 
things in Mr. Lancaster which he would 
otherwise have resented. 

The delight of both families, the pet of the 
older couple, the idol of the boys, and the 
very ‘“‘light of the eyes’’ of the parents was 
little May, the roundest, prettiest, dearest 
babe that ever brightened the precincts of a 
log-cabin. If she was the least bit’ ill, every 
one was distressed, even Peter; but that she 
seldom was; and roses bloomed upon her 
cheeks when never a one could be found out 
of doors. 

By the aid of her enticing ways the winter 
at last was whiled away. Spring came, and 
with it came a band of ten or twelve families 
of emigrants from one of the Eastern States, 
and took to themselves rich farms about the 
surrounding country. The most of them set- 
tled upon the borders of a small stream, 
about five miles to the west, which ran north, 
and emptied into the lake some thirty miles 
away. Others were nearer neighbors ; and the 
whole settlement received the name of Pot- 
tersburg in honor of the first settler. A re- 
gular mail-route was now established through 
to the Indian Station, which included Potters- 
burg in its way; so that they were to have 
a semi-monthly mail in the summer, and 
monthly in the winter. Mr. Lancaster now 
sent for papers and magazines, which were a 
comfort to the whole country, for everybody 
borrowed them, far and near. The new- 
comers were sturdy men, of the right stuff to 
make pioneers, reared upon farms, and know- 
ing 2+ how to take hold of their new land, 
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Negotiations were entered into with the people 
at the Station to take as much of their grain 
as they did not themselves require, to be sent 
up further to the north to soldiers stationed 
there, as also to the Indians. 

Among the arrivals were a physician and a 
minister, both of them men of education, and 
having wives of a good degree of refinement. 
With these Alice had some pleasant associa- 
tion; but, as they lived five miles from her, 
she did not meet them very often. 

Mr. Lancaster was tired of Western life, and 
wished to sell his cabin and the improvements 
on his place to some one of the new settlers, 
and return to the city, perhaps to England. 
But Alice considered it so unwise to relinquish 
certainty for uncertainty, that he was per- 
suaded to continue on for the summer at 
least. He succeeded in hiring a young man, 
the son of one of the squatters, to assist him, 
and went seriously to the work of farming. 
Alice occupied herself in making their little 
home at least outwardly attractive. Mr. Pot- 
ter told her about the unequalled prairie-rose, 
and found several roots for her, which she 
transplanted to the ground beneath her win- 
dows and about the doors. Every wild-flower, 
which was hardy enough to endure the change, 
she had blooming in a little garden beneath 
her bedroOm-window ; for, be it known, there 
were two rooms to the Lancaster cabin, a 
luxury almost unknown amid their neighbors. 
Before the summer was over, the little house 
looked like a lady’s bower, it was so overrun 
with vines, creeping over the roof, and fes- 
tooning even the ugly stick-chimney, until it 
grew a ‘“‘thing of beauty.”’ 

Upon May’s birthday, she having then ar- 
rived at the mature age of one year, being 
able to lisp a dozen broken words, and to go 
on her own dimpled feet from place to place, 
her mother gave a festival to her and her two 
admirers, Amos and Daniel. She made a 
little arbor of bunches of trees over a smooth 
plat of grassy ground, and decorated it pro- 
fusely with flowers. A feast of all the good 
things at command was spread therein; and 
baby May wore a garland in honor of her 
great attainment. She behaved with her 
usual sweetness ; but Daniel, the older of the 
two boys, having shown a disposition to be 
ungallant, by appropriating her gold cup to 
his own exclusive use, Amos, after bearing 
this conduct for some time with silent sur- 
prise, finally forgot himself in his indignation, 
and, seizing his brother by his flaxen curls, 
he gave him such a shaking that Alice was 
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obliged to interfere. Good-humor was soon 
restored; and from that time Amos was the 
self-constituted guardian of baby May when- 
ever they played together. Not that Daniel 
was not also her lover as before, but he had a 
faint streak of selfishness cross-graining his 
character, from which his brother was as free 
as ever a boy could be. Amos was a great 
favorite with Alice. Despite of sun-burnt 
cheeks and awkward clothes, he was a fine- 
looking child, his flashing gray eyes and noble 
forehead revealing qualities much like his 
father’s, and which only needed the refining 
influence of education to make them remark- 
able. The fair English lady, despite of her 
many other duties, spent many an hour in 
teaching the two boys such knowledge as 
would avail, when a school should be estab- 
lished in the settlement, to give them a fair 
start with other children of their age who 
had not lived so secluded. 

The summer passed, and Mr. Lancaster de- 
termined not to remain where they were an- 
other winter; when an incident occurred which 
caused him to change his resolution. He 
had cut the most of his corn, which was 
stacked in the field, awaiting the time of 
husking ; but, wishing some stalks to give his 
horses, he one day went ovt and pulled upa 
few, not being able just then to find his 
sickle. What was his astonishment to find 
dangling to the roots of one of these stalks a 
piece of pure lead-ore half as large as his fist! 
Geology had been his favorite study once; so 
he kept his discovery a secret from every one 
but his wife, and spent the next week or two 
in explorations. He found that there was a 
very rich and extensive lead vein beginning 
in the valley at the west of his house, passing 
under the whole of his farm and Mr. Potter’s, 
and running on for some distance along the 
prairie to the east. Of mining operations, he 
had a little practical knowledge, for a part of 
his father’s fortune consisted in mines in Eng- 
land; and, out of a passion for mineralogy 
which he had, as well as having been some- 
times next door to look into the accounts of 
the Company, he had some idea of their value 
and the means necessary for working them. 
But how to get his treasures to a market was 
the difficulty through which he could not see. 
When he had finished his surveying, he took 
Peter Potter into the secret of their mutual 
good fortune, who pondered over it for a night 
before he expressed himself. 

‘In the first place,’’ said Peter, the next 


morning, when Mr. Lancaster called, ‘‘ we 
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must get hold of as much of the vein as we 
can to keep out specilators. The Government 
Surveying Company will survey this tract 
next week, and we can buy in as much as we 
like at a dollar an’ quarter an acre—provided 
we’ve got any money. I’ve got two hundred 
dollars saved up one way and another, and 
shall have fifty more when my corn’s tuk to 
the Station.”’ 

‘*My wife has a hundred pounds which her 
father sent her but the other day.’’ 

“Good. We'll buy up the vein, and then 
we ’ll go shucks with some feller that has the 
ready money—some Eastern specilator. He ’ll 
only hev to construct a railroad—a wooden 
one will do for a year or two—up to the Sta- 
tion. There’s a good harbor and a dock there 
now, where vessels come whenever there’s 
business. We’ll dump our lead right out of 
the cars into the vessels, and they ’ll take it 
to every part as fur as Buffalo.”’ 

‘*Qur May shall be an heiress yet!’’ cried 
Mr. Lancaster, exultingly, as he went back to 
his cabin, and caught up the little creature, 
and tossed her to his shoulder. 

‘An heiress, baby May! 
that ?’”’ he laughed ; 
turn the face of your Aunt Arabella pale with 
envy.”’ 

The little girl was more amused at throwing 
kisses to her mother from her pinnacle upon 
her father’s shoulder than she was at the 
contemplation of any uncertain future eleva- 
tion consequent upon mining speculations 
turning out well. 

It would weary our readers to relate all the 
steps by which the two squatters made their 
discovery available. It was three or four 
years before it began to pay well; and Peter 
Potter’s keenness and sagacity were called 
into constant play to keep every part of the 
business working to good advantage, and to 
save himself and friend from being made the 
dupe of shrewd speculators. They had two 
partners, who furnished the requisite capital 
for working the mines, and who fain would 
have taken the lion’s share. Peter was equal 
to them both, however; and, after three or 
four years of enterprising effort, the business 


do you hear 
“such an heiress as will 


prospered, and the expected fortunes began to 


accumulate. 

During all this time, the young English 
couple had lived in their cabin home, with 
only the addition of more comfortable furni- 
ture and another apartment. 
question with them whether to return to Eng- 
land, and have nothing more to do with the 


It was now a 
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mines than to receive their share of the divi- 
dends, or to build a more commodious dwell- 
ing, and make America their home for several 
years to come. Alice was willing to remain, 
if her husband’s interests demanded it, until 
May should have arrived at an age when some 
help in educating her would be demanded ; 
for Alice had met with a deep grief in the 
death of her revered father; and she had now 
no ties of near kindred to draw her back to 
her native land. 

Mr. Potter was of the decided opinion that 
they ought to remain for some time yet, if 
they wished to take their fortune with them, 
instead of leaving it for others to look to; se 
a new home, upon the same beautiful rise of 
ground which had become so dear to them, 
was erected. The original cabin was allowed 
to remain as a wing, for even the present 
structure was not destined to be their resi- 
dence for a long time. 

Pottersburg was extending into a little 
village, where the necessaries of life, and 
many of its luxuries, could be obtained. 
There was a church and a very good school. 

The miners had a small settlement of huts 
by themselves. Rude specimens of humanity 
many of them were; but they all regarded 
Mrs. Lancaster and her child with as much 
admiring reverence as if they had been angels. 
They were so beautiful, so graceful, and se 
good, that they won all hearts. If a miner 
was sick, Alice herself visited his bedside, and 
brought him some dainty which she had pre- 
pared with her own white hands. Some of 
them had wives, and for these she was always 
doing some kindness in the way of teaching 
them how to cut their dresses and make them, 
how to cook their food more palatably, and to 
set out flowers and vines about their humble 
homes. In this way she preserved good order 
among the men more effectually than their 
employers could have done. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue children were off on a nutting expedi- 
tion. They had discovered a chestnut standing 
with a group of hickories; and, as chestnuts 
were rare in that vicinity, they regarded it as 
quite a prize. The children, we say, because 
they were whilom little folks; but Amos and 
at the term. 
They were, in truth, young men of eighteen 
and nineteen years of age; great, strapping 
youths, their forms fully developed by plenty 


laughed 
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of labor in the open air, the down of manhood 
gathering upon their brown faces, the flaxen 
curls, which were their mother’s pride in 
their childhood, deepened to a dark hue, and 
cropped closer to their temples. 

But May was still a child. She could boast 
ten summers of health and happiness. As 
she bounded along by the side of her older 
friends, it was easy to see that her out-of-door 
exercise and country life had developed the 
gayest of spirits and lightest of forms. Ab- 
solutely ignorant of the rivalry, and envy, 
and vanity of school-girl life, she was a beau- 
tiful embodiment of the innocence and joy of 
uncorrupted nature. There was that in her 
natural refinement and the constant example 
of her mother which prevented her from 
catching any of the uncouth manners by 
which she was so much surrounded. Just as 
a rose is still all a rose, lovely, uncontami- 
nated, though growing in a wilderness of 
mullens and hollyhocks, so was she still her 
exquisite self. 

Wild and playful as the fawns which she 
sometimes chased through the forest, she was 
as graceful and as gentle as they. To the 
boys, she was the embodiment of all good 
earthly and heavenly qualities; and it must 
be confessed that, having her for their ideal 
of girlish perfection, they were somewhat too 
critical in their judgment of the buxom 
lassies with whom they associated at school 
and merry-makings. They felt for her the 
same protecting care that they would for a 
little sister, and were never better pleased 
than when they could have her with them. 

It being Saturday of a pleasant week in the 
autumn, just after the first frosts, they were 
making a holiday of it. They had a basket 
well stored with lunch, and Daniel had his 
gun along to bring down any game they might 
chance to meet. Amos always left his gun 
behind when May accompanied him in his 
excursions—it was too rude a companion for 
so fairy a creature. Although the daughter 
of an Englishwoman, he knew it shocked her 
to see the gay-plumaged birds and innocent 
deer falling victims to the cunning of man. 

As they wandered over the prairie towards 
the wood which contained the nut-trees, Amos 
stole May’s hat, leaving her long curls of bur- 
nished gold to float and glitter in the wind, 
while he wove every lingering flower which 


he could find, with an artistic hand, into the, 


ribbon which banded it. He was always 
doing such pretty things as these for her, her 
presence seeming to call forth the poetry in 
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his uncultivated nature, as the sunshine cails 
the blossoms from the rough ground of the 
wilderness. 

Daniel’s gifts were as heartily bestowed, 
but were usually of a different kind. The 
horns of an elk as the trophies of his skill in 
the hunt, or a bear-skin to wrap up her feet 
when he took her sleigh-riding, or some toy 
eut curiously out of walnut-wood, would be 
his offerings. May was unconscious that she 
preferred one to the other, both were so good 
to her; nevertheless, in her secret heart she 
had a preference. 

Two miles of brisk walking brought them 
to the grove. They found the trees in excel- 
lent condition, the burs being nicely cracked 
by the frost, and nothing but the squirrels 
having been there before him. Away these 
little fellows went, scampering in every direc- 
tion, scolding and chattering, when they found 
their grounds intruded upon. 

‘*Dear little creatures!’’ said May; ‘‘do 
you think we have any right to rob them of 
their provisions, Amos? God must have 
made nuts on purpose for them, I think, be- 
cause they cannot plant corn or reap wheat as 
we do.”’ 

She never asked Daniel to decide these nice 
questions of conscience, for he was somewhat 
of the opinion that ‘‘might makes right,’’ 
especially where only brute creatures were 
concerned. 

‘‘T wouldn’t rob the pretty fellows for the 
world,’’ replied Amos; ‘‘but what few we 
shall take will make no difference with them. 
The whole unbounded western world is theirs, 
from which to choose.”’ 

‘Wait until they get nice and plump from 
continual feasting, and I’ll bring you a dozen 
to broil for your breakfast,’’ said Daniel. 

The young men climbed the trees with al- 
most the agility of the squirrels, and shook 
the limbs until the desired treasures came 
rattling down about May’s feet. She laughed 
when the nuts struck her on the head and 
shoulders, and her little fingers eagerly busied 
themselves. When the branches were well 
shaken, her companions descended to her aid ; 
and, by the time her basket was heaped, and 
the bags they had brought were full, the noon 
sun stood high in the heavens, and their ap- 
petites reminded them that it was time for 
lunch. 

When this was disposed of, Daniel shoul- 
dered his gun, and struck deeper into the 
woods in search of game. The rest of the 
party had nothing to do but sit beneath the 
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tree and await his return. Of course they 
talked upon the important subject which of 
late had engrossed most of their thoughts. 
“So May is going away from all her old 
friends to live in another land, and be petted 
by her aristocratic relatives until she forgets 
everybody here,’’ said Amos. 
‘I do not think I shall ever forget my 
How could I forget 
you—who have been my brother ever since I 


friends—not one of them. 


was born ?’’ 


you still have the heart, I will come to see 
you.”’ 

‘Six years is a great while to wait, Amos; 
but I will promise. Be sure I shall write to 
you.”’ 

** You will be a young lady then, May.’’ 
“So I will, almost. But I shall keep my 
little-girl heart.’’ 

He clasped the chain around her dimpled 
throat ; and then he sat buried in thought for 


so long that the child dropped asleep with her 


** But you will never come back to see us 2?” ; hand against his shoulder. 

**T do not know about that. I am sure I 3 ‘*Hillo! are ye both asleep ?’’ shouted Dan- 
shall wish to. But, if my papa does not per- > jel, as he came back from his hunting. 
mit me, then you will come to England to see ; May rubbed her eyes, and bounded to her 
me. Will you not, Amos ?’’ ; feet with a laugh. 

““You will not care to see me after you 3 ‘*Ha, pretty one! what’s that you ’ve got 
have been there awhile. You are going there ? about your neck?’’ queried he, as the light 
to be made an elegant and acct mplished lady sparkled on her new gift. 
of. You will be Lady May, an heiress, edu- “‘It’s a present from Amos for me to re- 
cated, admired, everything beautiful and member him by ; though I am certain I should 
happy, while I shall still be plain Amos Pot- $ not have forgotten him.’’ 
ter.’’ ; ‘*A heart, hey? Pretty significant! How 

‘*¢That will make no difference, I am sure. $ is it that you always get ahead of me, bro- 
I do not know my relatives as well as I do } ther? Plague take it!—(excuse me, May.) 
you, and [I shall not love them so much. I’ve got something for you, too.’’ 

They will never have gone strawberrying and § He drew forth from his vest-pocket a really 
nutting with me, and carried me in their arms 3; beautiful little watch, which must have cost 
over all the bad places.’”’ ; twice as much as Amos’s gift. 

‘‘How soon do your parents calculate to } ‘This is for you to count the hours of 
start ?”’ $ absence from me. I know you will feel them 

“They are going in just one week, papa § so terribly long,’’ he said, in a mocking voice, 
said this morning. Oh, I shall feel so grieved ; in which, nevertheless, there was an under- 

” ? current of a different feeling. 


to go away from here! 

‘* But London is a great city, and a wonder- 
ful place. You will see everything famous 
and magnificent.”’ 

‘“‘T know it. And I should like to go for a 
short time. But, to live there always, I do 
not think I shall be contented. There are no 
prairies there, and no forests like these with 
And you and 
Oh, I know I 


squirrels and fawns in them. 
your mother will not be there. 
shall be homesick !”’ 

‘* Look here, May, I have a little present for 
you to wear after you go away.’’ He took 
from his pocket a carnelian heart with a fine 
gold chain attached. The carnelian was very 
beautiful, being of a transparent 
streaked with gold. ‘‘I picked up this stone 
the last time I was up to the lake, and took it 
to the goldsmith’s at the village. He lent me 
his tools, and I cut it myself. The heart is 
the work of my own hands. I did it for you. 
Now, if you remember me for so long, and 
think that you will not be ashamed to see me, 
after six years, if you will write to me that 

11* 
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May took the watch with smiles and tears, 
for the youths were to her as brothers; and 
these parting gifts made her feel that the time 
when they would be separated was coming 
fast. 

Less merry than when they had set forth, 
they wandered home. 

The days fled swiftly away. 
of parting came, and a general sadness marked 
the deep feelings with which the neighbors 
Mrs. Potter sobbed 
and Peter’s 


The morning 


parted from their friends. 
as if her heart would break; 
voice was a little unsteady as he bade Mr. 
Lancaster farewell. 

The boys kissed May, who wept upon their 
necks, waited for the last wave of her darling 
little hand, and then started for the woods to 
overcome their loneliness by the power of 
physical exertion. 

It was but a brief time after this that Amos 
had a private talk with his father, the result 
of which was that he prepared himself to 
leave home and enter school at the East that 
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very winter. His parents were now wealthy. 
He had always worked side by side with his 
father, superintending his work, and aiding in 
the collection of riches, a portion of which he 
justly felt ought to be his for the purpose of 
‘educating himself to take a higherrank among 
men. Mr. Potter was too sagacious a man, 
and had craved after ‘ book-larning’’ too 
earnestly himself, not to be proud of this dis- 
position in his son, and willing that every 
means should be furnished which Amos de- 
sired. 

Both the boys had made very good progress 
in mathematics, knew something of one or 
two sciences, and had some knowledge of La- 
tin, all of which they had acquired of Mr. 
Lancaster and the master at the village school. 

Daniel concluded that a year at some se- 
minary would give him enough education for 
a business man; his father needed the help 
Daniel had an ac- 
quisitive turn which made him anxious to 
So he went 


of one of his boys; and 
speculate upon his own account. 
with Amos one year to a preparatory school ; 
and, when Amos entered college, he returned 
home, and went into partnership with his 


father. 


CHAPTER VI. 


May LANCASTER was becoming initiated into 
the wonders of fashionable life among her 
cousins in London. 

Upon Mr. Lancaster’s return with a comfort- 
able fortune, 
twice its real bulk, the relatives who did not 
east him off were anxious to prove the strength 
of kindred affection by giving him a warm 
welcome. His elder brother was dead, and 
his father showing signs of forgiving him, the 
probability was that he would inherit the title 
of lord; and May, being his only heir, would 
His sister Arabella was mar- 


which rumor exaggerated to 


be Lady May. 
ried to an earl, a widower with two or three 
Arabella was also 

She lived very 


children by his first wife. 
the mother of two girls. 
fashionably, and was tolerably miserable at 
home, and excessively gay abroad. The other 
sister, after whom May was named, had grown 
to womanhood a very pretty and lovable per- 
son, and was now a bride. 

Arabella, having been the most bitter in her 
opposition to the marriage of her brother, 
was now the most ardent in her welcome of a 
pair whose existence she had so long ignored. 
She had an elegant house in London; the 
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winter season was at its height; her brother 
must meet his old friends once more; his 
sweet little girl would be such a comfort to 
her children—they would prize their cousin’s 
visit so much; she could take no denial but 
that they must come to her, and remain until 
they saw fit to set up an establishment of 
their own. 

Alice was too really gentle and forgiving to 
resist the importunities of her husband, who 
wished to accept the invitation, and who was 
in high spirits now that he had returned to a 
more congenial element. 

The morning after her arrival at Beverly 
House, May found herself alone in the draw- 
ing-room with her girl cousins. The earl’s 
oldest child was a boy of fourteen, and away 
at school. The girls had a governess at home. 
There were three of them; the oldest about 
twelve, and the half-sister of the other two. 
In the innocence of her dear, unsophisticated 
little heart, May already loved her cousins, 
and was prepared for nothing but love from 
them. Their beautiful dresses and graceful 
manners were sincerely admired by her; and 
she could not dream that her own superior 
personal beauty had already awakened unkind 
feeling in Clara’s heart, if not in the two 
younger ones. 

‘Come, play something for us,’’ said Clara, 
drawing May up to the piano. 

She was a fine musician herself for her age, 
and wished to be invited in turn to display 
her accomplishments. 

‘* Indeed, I cannot,’’ replied the little west- 
**T never saw a piano until I 
But I 


ern heroine. 
went on to the steamer to come here. 
should like-to hear you play.’’ 

‘*The little barbarian!’’ exclaimed Clara, 
in French. ‘I should not wonder if she 
could not read! Ah, I should not think 
mamma would force the company of such a 
stupid thing upon us! She is only an Ame- 
rican savage !”’ 

Now May was really a much better scholar 
than any of her cousins, for her mother had 
carefully instructed her in everything but 
music. That she proposed to leave until she 
could put her at once under the best nmsters ; 
and had not, therefore, after their means per- 
mitted, sent for a piano, thinking every year 
that they would leave the next for England. 
She could sketch and paint quite creditably ; 
and, as for French, she spoke it better than 
the envious girl who had just said such hate- 
ful things. 

All three of the cousins laughed, not dream- 
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ing that their guest understood what had been 
said. It was a hard stroke upon the confiding 
nature of May, who thought the politeness 
shown her was all unaffected. She blushed 
violently, and the tears sprang to her eyes. 

** If you think me stupid,’’ she said, ‘‘I can 
go tomy mamma’s apartment, and not trouble 
you,’’ in the same language. 

For an instant, Clara, though accustomed 
to deception, was confounded at finding her- 
self thus betrayed. She knew that her mother 
would severely reprimand her if she permitted 
her guest to go away offended, for she had 
been charged to be very civil to her. So she 
smiled and said: ‘‘ Excuse me, May; I only 
said it fora jest. We girls are always teazing 
each other. Of course, you know a great deal ; 
you speak French beautifully.”’ 

May’s proud heart struggled for a moment, 
and then she generously concluded to treat it 
as a jest. 

‘Of course they do see a great deal in me 
that is very different from them; and how 
can I blame them for laughing sometimes ?’’ 
she thought ; and, smothering her indignation, 
she said, cheerfully: ‘‘ Play something for 
me, if you please; I shall like to hear you, I 
know.”’ 

Clara sat down and dashed off one of her 
most brilliant pieces. May so evidently ad- 
mired her skill that she felt somewhat softened 
towards her. It was not in her nature to be 
generous enough to praise anybody warmly, 
but she loved commendation in the same ratio 
that she disliked to give it. 

‘“Give us a waltz, Clara,’”’ cried Edith. 
‘* May and I will waltz the mazourka.”’ 

‘* But I do not know how,”’ said May. 

This time there was nothing said; but a 
which was interchanged, 
words, and made the flush 


significant glance, 
spoke as loudly as 
rise to a lovely cheek. 

Edith and Ellen put their arms about each 
other, and glided off into the graceful evo- 
lutions of the dance. May followed them 
with wistful eyes, and complimented them 
when they had finished ; but she could hardly 
keep her lip from trembling; and, shortly 
after, she made her escape to her mother’s 
chamber. There was no one in; and she sat 
a long time in solitude, with the tears raining 
down from her eyes. She felt that her rela- 
tives did not mean to be entirely kind to her, 
and, far from having the vanity to attribute it 
to the right cause, envy of her beauty and 
reputed wealth, she thought that she was 
considered by them as an unfit associate. 
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Her mother, coming in, caught her in tears. 
The only explanation that she gave of them 
was that she was homesick. 

‘*It is such a sudden change for you, dar- 
ling,’’ said Mrs. Lancaster, ‘‘I do not wonder 
that you feel a little strange. Yet there is so 
much to interest you, I should think you 
would be too engrossed by novelties to feel 
homesick. I must confess our little western 
home, with its hardships and beauties com- 
pleasanter in many respects 
The heart had full 


mingled, was 
than this stately splendor. 
and healthy play there. Here there is too 
much that is hollow.’’ Alice had forgotten 
that she was only talking with achild, and was 
surprised at the earnestness with which May 
answered: ‘It seems so to me too, m:mma,”’ 

‘*You must not indulge in regret for the 
past, my dear,’’ said her mother, drawing her 
close with a kiss. ‘‘ Where we lived, there 
were no suitable opportunities for you to 
pursue such an education as you ought to 
have. You would have had to be sent away 
to some Eastern State to a school, and would 
have lost the society of your parents entirely. 
So, if you love us, you ought to be glad that 
you are here. You wish to study, do you 
not, and improve yourself ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, dear mamma, I wish it so much !’’ 
answered May, impetuously. ‘‘I should like 
to know as much as my cousins, so that they 
cannot laugh at my ignorance.’’ 

‘*Well, my love, if you are studious, you 
will soon overtake them,”’ replied Mrs. Lan- 
caster with a smile, for she was somewhat 
skeptical as to the depth of their acquire- 
ments. 

Edith and Ellen were both younger than 
May, and, except in dancing and music, were 
not nearly so far advanced. 

The next day, their holiday in honor of 
their cousin being over, the new pupil was 
introduced to her duties in the school-room, 
for she was to share the instructions of their 
governess with her cousins for the winter. 
She had 
music. 
panions, in many artful ways, endeavored to 
make her ignorance appear ridiculous before 
these, in order to enhance their own merits by 


also a dancing-master and one in 
It was in vain that her young com- 


contrast. She was so apt at learning, so ami- 
able and so very pretty, that she won the 
regard of all her teachers. The governess 
preferred her to the rest of her pupils, but 
did not dare to show her partiality; for the 
selfish Miss Clara was not without influence 
in the house, and she would brook no rivalry. 
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May would not tell even her mother the 
petty annoyances to which she was subjected. 
Her extreme ignorance of all things connected 
exclusively with city life was the one standing 
jest of Clara. The enjoyment she would 
have had from the novelty of seeing new 
sights, visiting places of amusement, and the 
like, was dampened by a knowledge of this, 
and her enthusiastic nature constantly re- 
pressed, for fear of exciting ridicule. 

She had been but a couple of weeks in the 
midst of her new life, when Arthur Beverly, 
the son who had been away at school, returned 
to brief holiday between 
Christmas and New-Year’s. 
der, stylish lad, witty and saucy, as young 


home enjoy the 


He was a slen- 


college boys are apt to be, a little irreverent 
and fond of talking 
about dogs and horses, and immensely fond 


reckless in demeanor, 
of teazing his sisters. 

But for his cousin May he took a liking the 
first time he met her. 

** He did like to see girls have some modesty 
and good sense,’’ he informed Clara. ‘‘ And, 
besides, May was the prettiest girl he had 
ever seen. Handsome as a picture—hand- 
somer than she could ever hope to be if she 
lived a thousand years.’’ 

It was of no use for Clara to get vexed; the 
more he annoyed her, the more he was de- 
lighted ; and he revenged every slight she put 
upon May in some such practical way, and 
heaped such 2 mountain of sarcasm upon her, 
that she was obliged to yield, and be as good 
as possible to her cousin while her brother 
thus took the position of champion. 

May was almost equally pleased with Ar- 
His kindness to her, his manly way of 
her, and his quick, brilliant ways, 
to like and admire him. When he 
party when they went out to enjoy 


thur. 
protecting 
caused her 
was of the 
amusements of the holidays, she 
was happy as need be; for he took the trouble 
of explaining things to her, and seemed rather 
to applaud than ridicule her simplicity. She 
was sorry indeed when the last pleasant day 
of his visit was over, and he was gone not to 


any of the 


return again until summer. 

Both the Earl of Beverly and Mr. Lancaster 
had remarked the fancy which their children 
had taken to each other, and both began to 
have visions of the future which they at first 
laughingly, and then seriously, discussed in 
confidence together. 

May was beautiful, bright, charming, was 
her father’s only heir, not only to his valuable 
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estates in America, but to those he should 
inherit from his father, Lord Lancaster. 

Arthur was the oldest son, and would i{a- 
herit his father’s title. He would need a for- 
tune when he married; the children already 
liked each other; there was no real relation- 
ship between them—-what match could be 
better planned, or promised more for the 
welfare of all concerned? So thought the two 
fathers as they discussed the affair. 

Mr. Lancaster had always had a lurking 
ambition about him which promised to be 
gratified in the career of his daughter. To 
have her so beautiful as she promised to be, 
and the wife of an earl, and with abundance 
of wealth at her command, was a prospect 
which kindled his pride and love in this 


“Sole daughter of his house and heart 


He resolved that she should be most carefully 
trained in every elegant accomplishment ; 
while he could not regret that the first years 
of her life had been spent amid influences 
which had given her such lovely traits of 
character. 

May escaped from the company cf the tor- 
menting Clara by going to visit her grandfa- 
ther in the spring. True, however, to the 
project which they had on foot, the Earl and 
Mr. Lancaster visited at one house during col- 
lege vacation, that the boy and girl, so uncon- 
sciously to themselves singled out as future 
man and wife, should have an opportunity of 
renewing their former pleasant acquaintance. 

May enjoyed herself much more in the 
summer, out in the country, free to rove the 
beautiful parks and lawns, and with a pony 
to ride, than she had done in London. 

She had promised the Potters to write them 
an occasional letter; and the one or two she 
wrote that season were full of accounts of 
how much she was enjoying, and how kind 
all her new friends were, except her Cousin 
Clara; and a great deal about what a fine 
boy Arthur Beverly was, and what races they 
had on their ponies—how she could ride as 
fast and make her horse jump as high a bar 
as he, and how he made her laugh twenty 
times a day, and was a little wild sometimes, 
but so kind and good at heart. 

These letters, after being read and re-read 
by Mr. and Mrs. Potter, were treasured ur 
for ‘‘the boys’’ to peruse when they came 
home at the expiration of their first year at 
school. 

‘‘Our little wildwood flower, born in that 
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very old cabin that now stands down to the 
end o’ the lot, will be a great lady and make 
a great match when she grows up.”’ 

Peter Potter would say, musingly, holding 
the letters in his hand: ‘* Wife, do you mind 
the time that her mother came riding up out 
o’ the perrairie like a beautiful spirit, and you 
came to the door to help make out what she 
might be? Well, I tell ye, there aint another 
woman in this world like Miss Lancaster; and 
little May will be as much like her as two 
peas.”’ 

‘‘Mind the time, husband! I guess I shall 
never forget it! I never begrudged all the 
trouble she made me with her sickness. The 
very looks of her face was thanks enough. 
Lawful sakes! but it was queer though, 
wasn’t it now? To think of their being real 
lords and ladies, and all that happened to ’em 
arterwards! It’s mighty like a story!” 

‘‘Thir never was a better Demycrat in prin- 
ciple in this country than Miss Lancaster, ef 
she was born in England. Her husband was 
pretty tolerable too, though occasionally he ’d 
get a little highfalutin; I s’pose it was bred 
in him. But that cabin, Melissy! I tell ye 
that cabin shall stand till it rots down. No- 
body shall pull that to pieces while I’m alive. 
Our own children were not born in it; but, ef 
pretty May ever comes back to visit this coun- 
try, she’ll like to look at the blessed old 
shanty in which her bright eyes saw the 
light.’’ 

‘*Dear me, Peter! do you know I’ve some- 
times thought that, if they had a stayed in 
this country, she and Amos would a got mar- 
ried when she was grown up? The boys sot a 
wonderful store by her—’specially Amos; he 


was dreadful down at the mouth when she 


went away.’’ 

“Stuff, Melissy! stuff! Still I must say 
she might go a great ways and not find a 
better husband than Amos, ef I do say it my- 
self. That boy’s smart enough for two; and 
that ’s not the best of it—he’s honorable and 
high-minded as the day is long. There’s 
nothing mean about him.”’ 

‘I’m proud of both our boys. Daniel’s 
steady, and good as anybody can ask, and 
smart, husband. Still, he haint that itching 
to know everything and never be satisfied 
with learnin’ that Amos has. Daniel’s good- 
looking, too.’’ 

**So’s Amos. But what the use of speak- 
ing about what can’t be helped? They ’ll 
find ’em good wives among the girls around 
here. And May Lancaster will grow up and 
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marry an earl, and p’r’aps forget that ever 
she saw a log-cabin.”’ 

‘It’s not in her to forget her friends. 
Howsomever, she’s but a child; and we can’t 
expect she ’ll remember us always, I suppose. 
I do hope Amos will find a wife that’s suitable 
when he’s ready to get married.”’ 

** Mothers never think their sons’ wives are 
good enough—when, like as not, they’re a 
sight too good. Don’t be too critical and par- 
ticular, Melissy, even when Amos brings a 
wife home. You’re too good-natured a wo- 
man for that.” 

‘‘ Waal, I should call this borrowin’ trouble 
for the future,’’ laughed Mrs. Potter, as she 
arose to put away the letters. 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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THE ABSENT. 

Or all the exercises of the unfettered mind, 
perhaps none is attended with a more benign 
influence than that of indulging in a kind 
remembrance of the absent. 

Every loving word that fell from the lips of 
Each 
We look 
forward to meeting with unbounded happiness. 

Have we parted in anger? Time softens us 


the absent is treasured with tenderness. 
kind act is recollected with affection. 


into indifference—-at length into a quiet ac- 
knowledgment of past friendship. Have we 
parted in silence or estrangement? This, too, 
wears away, and we meet again to forget the 
past in future communions. Have we parted 
in grief? The sorrow is mutually borne, and 
tenderly consigned to the corner of our hearts 
devoted to the absent sharer. 

Have we parted in love? No joyso great as 
the remembrance of it—no event so delightful 
or sacred as the reunion. 

Have we been parted by death? Ah, the 
affection that travels with the flown spirit to 
its home in the realms of light! The changed 
but ever increasing sacredness of the love that 
bound us on earth is now freed from its alloy, 
while the unfettered spirit hovers near, to 
watch over us, and bear the incense of truth- 
ful and purified affection on the wings of en- 
during love. Absent from sight, to the spirit 
ever near—no shade of earth mingles in the 
holy office of a ministering angel, whose sweet 
influence is like the gentle dew upon the 
fragrant flower, which exhales a perfume un- 
seen, but ever grateful to the perception of 
the inborn spirit. 

Absent, but not forgotten, is a sweet and 
touching memorial. 
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PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 


In fig. 59 the same subject is represented, 
but a succession of under blocks is given, 
gradually reduced in size. The method of 
putting this in will be deduced from a con- 
sideration of the mode of drawing the last 


problem in fig. 58. The representation of the 


Fig. 60. 


Fig. 59. 
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DRAWING. 


cross given in fig. 60 is an exemplification of 
the foregoing lessons; the cross being, in a 
measure, formed of blocks properly disposed. 
The method of drawing it will be seen by an 
inspection of fig. 61. In fig. 62 is given a re- 
presentation of a block of stone, a, supported 
by an oblong block, resting on one of the same 
dimensions as a; the pupil should have no 
difficulty in drawing this if he has attended to 





the foregoing lessons. A block of wood or 3 is given in fig. 65. The faces o and 8, fig. 64, 
stone with a square part a, cut out of it, in its 2? are formed by the upper and right-hand sides 
upper face, b c, is represented in fig. 63. The > of the cube, mons andstv n, fig. 65, the parts 
pupil should draw it either enlarged or the 3 ¢ cc being drawn by lines parallel to m s and 
same size. The representation of a similar } st, the line d being the line corresponding to 
block, but with the edges downwards, is given 3 ef. The representation given in fig. 66 is a 
in fig. 64. The manner in which it is drawn $} modification of the previous lesson; it shows 
Fig. 63. Fig. 64. Fig. 65, 





the easy method of delineating the represen- 
Thus, 
in fig. 67, a representation of a box is given, 
a a being the thickness of the wood, c the size 
of the interior, and d the aperture for the 
drawer. In the foregoing lessons the exam- 
ples have been confined to the illustration of 
objects having only straight lines in their out- 
130 


tation of apertures in walls, boxes, Xe. 


show the method of 


We shall now 
drawing angular surfaces, circles, and cubes ia 
Thus, 
the representation in fig. 68, is drawn in the 


lines. 
all cases being previously described. 


manner shown in fig. 69. For the side a of 
the angular block draw the line a b, and for b, 
b c; measure the height of fig. 68; from d 
draw dm, equal and parallel toad; joine a, 
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mc: the figure is complete. 


Again, the re- 
presentation given in figure 70 is drawn as in 
fig. 71: draw cb, bd for the ends of the angu- 
lar block; from a, the centre of the circle, 
measure to e and f; from e and f measure toh 
and m; join f ¢, hm, eb, and md: the figure 


is complete. The representation in fig. 72 ex- 
emplifies the system of putting in roofs of 


houses ; fig. 73 shows the method in which it 





Fig. 73. 


anew 








may be drawn. First draw the side a, fig. 72 


2, 
as ad st, fig. 73; then the side b, by measur- 
ing from a to b, and from a, b to c,d; from m, 
the centre of the circle, measure to n and 0; 
from n, 0, draw parallel tod s,nvandop; join 
co, on, nd, pv, and vs: the figure is com- 
plete. The representation of the plain cabinet 
given in fig. 74 affords an exemplification of 
the use of the isometrical lines of the cube ia 
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Fig. 75. 











drawing objects. Fig. 75 explains the mode 
in which the drawing is executed. The part 


adc bshould first be drawn, then befgc, next 
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the top gfih, measuring from g and A too and 
m, and joining the parts h m, go, mo, am, and 
co, the front is putin. After proceeding thus 
far, the details should next be drawn as in the 
diagram. The example here given will illus- 
trate the extreme ease and rapidity with which 
such objects can be drawn isometrically; to 
draw the figure as given by the line of true 
perspective, would have involved an amount 
of operations truly puzzling to any one not 
thoroughly conversant with the principles and 
practice of the art. But, simple as these il- 
lustrations seem, and easy as they are to be 
copied, the operations necessary are much 
simplified by the use of the isometrical rulers 
previously explained. Thus, in ail the fore- 
going lessons, circles and cubes have been 
drawn, and this was necessary in order to 
obtain the proper direction of the lines. Now, 
by the use of the isometrical rulers, the trouble 
and time expended in drawing an isometrical 
cube for every object to be represented is en- 
tirely obviated. 
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Heyry Cray Porrer had grown up in the 
backwoods of North Carolina. He was tall 
and slender, like the pines of his fatherland, 
under whose shade his life had been spent. 
At the age of twenty-one he had never been 
He was 
quite however, with lot; he 
thought he lived in the finest State of the 
Union.—Is there any one from Maine to Cali- 
fornia who does the delu- 
sion ?—And his father’s place was in the very 
best section of the State—for it was near the 


twenty miles from his own home. 


content, his 


not share same 


Virginia line. 

Thus, happily situated, he had grown from 
youth to manhood without a desire for change. 
But what he asked not for himself, the fates 
were about to bestow upon him. A rich rela- 
tive, an ardent admirer of the great statesman 
after whom the young North Carolinian was 
named, died, and left all his fortune to the 
possessor of that honored cognomen. 

With the income of two hundred thousand 
dollars at his disposal, Henry Clay Porter be- 
gan to show symptoms of restlessness. There 
was stirring within him a newly enkindled 
desire to act for himself; but, never having as 
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yet taken the reins in his own hand, he knew 
no other way in this emergency, than to apply 
to his father for his advice. For, as he would 
have told the reader, ‘‘he was raised in the 
pine woods,’’ and, therefore, did not know 
how soon the youth of our cities and towns 
feel themselves capable of acting upon their 
own judgment. 

The elder Mr. Porter counselled his son to 
get married, and settle himself down on his 
plantation, which was a very large one, and 
would give him ample occupation. 

‘‘There is a first-rate overseer on the plar- 
tation,’’ said Henry, ‘‘he can manage it as 
well as I could myself, and as to marrying, 
that would not be so bad if I knew anybody 
to marry; but the truth is, that I have known 
all the girls about here so long, that I am 
rather tired of them. This was said hesitat- 
ingly and deprecatingly, as though the speaker 
were conscions that his remark was not ex- 
actly what his fair companions and associates 
would have thought complimentary. But it 
was the simple truth; there was not one of 
the young ladies of the neighborhood, whom 
Henry had not played, and talked, and laughed, 
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and danced with, and seen at school, and at 
church, and at festive gatherings since he 
wore frocks himself. 

And in such cases, unless the love com- 
mences in early childhood, and grows with the 
growth, one might as well expect to rekindle 
a fire by cold embers as to excite such a pas- 
sion in a heart in which daily and familiar in- 
tercourse had long ceased to cause a throb of 
pleasure. 

His son’s last remark threw Mr. Porter into 
a brown study, broken at length by Henry, 
who said— 

‘*Father, what do you think of my going to 
Philadelphia to study medicine ?’’ 

** Well, that may be of use to you on your 
plantation,’’ replied he; ‘‘ but I hardly think 
your mother would like to have you go so far 
away.’’ 

However, Mrs. Porter’s consent was at length 
won, and before many weeks, Henry Clay 
Porter was standing on the steps of one of the 
most fashionable boarding-houses in Chestnut 
Street, gazing with round-eyed wonder on all 
the life, and bustle, and continual movement 
that passed before him. Howso many people 
found so much to do was a mystery to him. 

As he stood there he was himself, although 
he knew it not, an object of smiling scrutiny 
to the passers-by. Fresh from a place where, 
whether his coat was of home-made linsey- 
woolsey or of superfine broadcloth, whether it 
was made in this year’s style or dated back to 
some unremembered time, he was still Henry 
Clay Porter, the son of the richest planter in 
the neighborhood. He was as ignorant as a 
child of the significance of dress—of the social 
importance that is the gift of a fashionabie 
tailor. 

If his opinion on the subject had been asked, 
he would have said, in his oracular way, that 
‘‘dress was of no account,’’ and so dismissed 
the question. Therefore he stood unconcern- 
edly, while his short-waisted coat, every seam 
of which betrayed the country artist who 
fashioned it, his thick boots, his hat pitched 
on the back of his head, and his indescribable 
waistcoat, told their own story to the prac- 
tised eyes of the citizens. 

But this state of things did not last long. 
Before many weeks, just about the time that 
Henry Clay Porter flamed out in a scarlet vest, 
the only article of finery he had been moved 
to buy since his arrival in the city, it was dis- 
covered that the simple country youth was a 
millionaire ; rumor, in travelling from North 
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Carolina to Philadelphia, having lingered long 
enough by the way to increase his fortune 
fivefold. 

It is a singular coincidence that about the 
same time people began to remark that Mr. 
Porter was quite handsome, and that, if he 
was decently dressed, he would be not only 
elegant but distinguished looking. Just at 
this juncture, too, Mrs. Denman began to take 
a great interest in the stranger. 

She was a fashionable widow, not very 
young, but very pretty and even brilliant, 
with remarkably easy and ingratiating man- 
ners. She belonged to that class of women 
who are called fascinating, and few whom she 
chose to please could remain indifferent to 
her attractions. Certainly Mr. Porter was not 
one of those few; he had never seen any one 
half as interesting or bewitching. She had 
a delightful way of saying little flattering 
things, that kept him in a constant state of 
good-humor and self-satisfaction ; and the re- 
sult was that before three months had passed 
he became an open and devoted admirer of 
Mrs. Denman. 

This intercourse was not without its advan- 
tages in acertain way. With a delicate tact, 
that achieved its object without in the least 
irritating the self-love of the young stranger, 
Mrs. Denman contrived to open his eyes to the 
necessity of an entire reform in his outer man. 
She cured him of his habit of saying, ‘‘ What, 
Miss,’’ ‘‘ Yes, Miss,’’ ‘‘ No, Miss,’’ like a well- 
trained servant, and, having done that, she 
introduced him into some of the best society 
in the city. 

Meanwhile it is not to be supposed that such 
a state of matters could be allowed to go on 
without provoking, throughout the house, 
much discussion, and a general disapproval ; 
and at last an old bachelor, Mr. Fosgate, was 
so moved by his sense of the great misfortune 
a marriage with Mrs. Denman would prove to 
the unsuspecting Mr. Porter, that he could no 
longer resist his desire to remonstrate with 
him. Hedwelt upon the unsuitability of their 
ages. 

‘*That is not so great as you suppose,”’ 
Mr. Porter; ‘“‘I am nearly twenty-two, and 
Mrs. Denman is but twenty-four.’’ 

‘¢ Add ten years to her age, and you have hit 
it exactly ; I have known her since she was 
an infant,’’ was Mr. Fosgate’s reply. 

Mr. Porter looked politely incredulous. 

‘‘And then her temper,’’ continued Mr. 
Fosgate ; ‘‘it is perfectly ancontrollable when 


said 
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it is roused, and it is not very difficult to rouse 
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Meanwhile, Gertrude, ignorant of Mr. Fos- 


it. Mr. Denman, poor fellow, had avery hard { gate’s schemes, went quietly on her way; the 


life with her.’’ 

Here Mr. Porter interrupted Mr. Fosgate 
very impatiently and decidedly— 

‘* Never was there a sweeter, gentler woman 
than Mrs. Denman. Her voice alone was 4 
sufficient indication of her amiability, so poft 
and low was it; and Mr. Denman had been 
the most devoted and happiest of husbands.” 

‘*Well,”’ said Mr. Fosgate, with some testi- 
‘*T see there -is no convincing a man 
Now, if you had only taken 


” 


ness, 
against his will. 
a fancy to Miss Gertrude Murray. 

‘*Miss Murray—that little plain girl; she is 
the only lady in the house that I have never 
spoken to.” 

‘* She is worth more than all the others put 
together, and I do not see why you should 
call her plain. She is smail, 1 know; but she 
has one of the loveliest faces Ieversaw. Her 
large soft blue eyes would make an ordinary 
face beautiful, but she has a color as clear and 
glowing as a rose, perfect mouth and teeth, 
and thick waving hair of the very tints you 
see in all the old paintings of the Madonna. 
In fact, she often reminds me of some of the 
pictures I saw when I was in Italy; she has 
the same sweet placid expression.”’ 

**You cannot say that you think her intel- 
lectual,’’ said Mr. Porter. 

**T don’t know what you call intellectual,’’ 
rejoined Mr. Fosgate ; ‘‘she has sense enough 
to make her one of the best daughters and 
sisters, and most agreeable companions in the 
world; and that is mind enough for a woman, 
I think.”? (Mr. Fosgate belonged to the old 
school.) ‘‘And she has discernment enough 
to perceive your merits; I think her appre- 
ciation of you is rather higher than you de- 
serve.’’ And the shrewd old bachelor looked 
slyly at Mr. Porter, to see if his remark had 
the effect he 
with difficulty, and a pleased elation of coun- 
tenance, showed that the compliment was 
properly felt, and Mr. Fosgate left it to do its 
work. Flattered self-love is a powerful agent 
when once set in motion, as Mr. Fosgate 
knew ; he liked Mr. Porter; few could help 
liking the frank and cordial young man, who 
seemed incapable of an unkind thought or act ; 
and Gertrude Murray was a great favorite of 
his; he would like to see her well married, as 
he had no hopes of convincing her that it 
would be wiser to follow his example, and he 
was sure that Mr. Porter would make one of 
the kindest husbands in the world. 
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only present result of the conversation being 
that Mr. Porter, when accidentally thrown 
with her, seemed very much inclined to con- 
verse, and remarked several times to others 
that Miss Murray improved wonderfully on 
acquaintance. 

But he was not permitted to advance very 
far in his intercourse with the young lady. 
Mrs. Denman allowed no rivals near her 
throne ; and with dexterous authority com- 
pelled the entire allegiance of her followers. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if that woman married 
him in three months more,’’ groaned Mr. Fos- 
gato to himself; ‘‘I wonder if his friends at 
home know what is going on.”’ 

But a propitious mishap interposed its aid, 
and the catastrophe was averted. Mr. Porter 
had a fixed dislike of coal-fires, and would not 
consent to have his room warmed in that way; 
but when the cold of midwinter came on, he 
found himself very uncomfortable, in his large 
room with its northern exposure, and heated 
only by an open wood-fire. He shivered pa- 
tiently for a little while, but, after hearing the 
virtues of air-tight stoves highly extolled, he 
resolved to try their powers. 

He procured one of the largest size, and had 
it placed properly in his room. On ringing 
for a servant, the bell was answered by an 
Irishman, a fresh importation, who received 
the orders to make a fire with a look that 
showed that the task was a new one to him. 
Mr. Porter, himself a novice in the matter of 
stoves, undertook to instruct him, and be- 
tween them both the desired result was at 
last achieved. The stove was crowded with 
fuel to its utmost capacity, and a gentle heat 
soon began to diffuse itself throughout the 
room. Mr. Porter was congratulating himself 
on his prospects of being comfortable for the 
rest of the winter, when he was summoned to 
tea. 

Obeying the call, he took his usual seat by 
Mrs. Denman, who reminded him of an engage- 
ment he had made to attend with her a party 
at the house of one of her fashionable friends. 
He had not forgotten it, and in the low and 
whispering conversation that ensued between 
them, he betrayed so evidently his admiration 
of the animated and graceful woman by him, 
and she received his homage so graciously, 
that the curious observers around began to 
look upon the engagement between them as a 
scttled affair. 

Soon after the meal was ended, Mrs. Den- 














THE FIRE. 








man repaired to her own room to array her- 
self for the evening, and, after lingering fora 
little while in the drawing-room, Mr. Porter 
followed her example. 

He was alarmed, on opening the door of his 
room, to find that it was filled with smoke, 
while a light flame was curling around that 
part of the floor near the stove, and fire lay 
scattered about. Neither he nor the servant 
knew the necessity of having the steve partly 
filed with In of this 
omission, the heat of the fire had caused the 
lower partition of the stove to fall apart from 
the rest, and the result was the disaster that 
met Mr. Porter’s first glance. 

He rushed towards the fire to see what he 
could do to arrest it; but it had advanced 
farther in the work of destruction than ap- 
The floor gave 


ashes. consequence 


pearances seemed to denote. 
way beneath his rapid step, and he was pre- 
cipitated into the room beneath. This was 
the one occupied by Mrs. Denman, and was 
filled with pictures and statuettes, while her 
dressing-table was covered with jewelry and 
trinkets of all kinds. She had great pleasure 
in accumulating articles of this description 
around her, and under the impression that 
they were equally prized by others, she lived 
in constant dread of robbers. Not stopping 
to consider that such people seldom entered 
rooms in the way that had happened so un- 
expectedly to Mr. Porter, Mrs. Denman turned 
at the noise he made, and seeing a man, with 
a face marked and blackened by the charred 
wood through which he had forced his way, 
struggling slowly and with difficulty to his 
feet, with a ery of ‘‘ Thieves! thieves !’’ she 
threw an open Cologne bottle at him; Mr. 
Porter had just recovered his breath suffi- 
ciently to allow him to speak, when his mouth 
and throat were suddenly filled with the fiery 
liquid. Before he had time to recover from 
the strangling sensation this caused him, an 
inkstand thrown at his head emptied its con- 
tents over his face and person, a bottle filled 
with some red liquid followed, and breaking 
against his temple cut it slightly, and the 
sanguine colored stream mingling with his 
blood flowed over him, giving him a truly 
frightful aspect. These attacks had followed 
each other with the utmost rapidity, and it 
was not until Mrs. Denman, seizing the poker, 
advanced towards him, that Mr. Porter found 
breath or time to cry ‘‘ Fire! Fire !’’ 

At the same moment, Gertrude Murray, who 
occupied the room next Mrs. Denman’s, hear- 
ing that lady’s cries, came to her assistance. 
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In a moment she perceived the true state of 
affairs, and arresting Mrs. Denman in her acts 
of angry and frantic terror, she exclaimed— 

‘‘That is Mr. Porter—his room is on fire. 
Look up there !’’ 

‘*Oh, help me to save my things! help me! 
help me !’’ implored Mrs. Denman; but those 
to whom she appealed had left her, as sud- 
denly as they entered—Mr. Porter to alarm 
the rest of the house, and Gertrude to attend 
to her mother, who was an invalid, and easily 
overcome by any sudden shock. 

By the prompt and efficient measures that 
were taken, the fire was subdued before it had 
The deluge of water the 
almost 


done much damage. 
firemen poured upon it 
much injury as the fire itself; the rooms be- 
neath were perfectly drenched. But Mrs. 
Denman had managed to escape with a trifling 


caused as 


loss. Nine large trunks, packed and standing 
in the outer hall, with four immense bundles 
tied up in sheets, bore witness to her energy 
and industry; while Gertrude could hardly 
find an uninjured article in her wardrobe, so 
thoroughly wet ‘were they, and many of them 
had been thrown down, and trampled in the 
cinders and, water on the floor. 

‘*Now, I appreciate the wisdom of your 
choice,’’ said Mr. Fosgate to Henry Porter, as 
they stood by Mrs. Denman’s collection of 
valuables, after the hurry and excitement of 
the fire were over; ‘‘a woman that can take 
such good care of herself will save a husband 
a great deal of anxiety. Now, Miss Murray 
flew off to her mother, who, I have no doubt, 
did not need her in the least, as Mr. Murray 
was at home, when, if she had only had her 
wits about her, she could have saved—I can’t 
tell how many trunks full.” 

‘*Miss Gertrude seemed perfectly self-pos- 
“but 
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sessed when I saw her,’’ said Mr. Porter ; 
I cannot say the same for Mrs. Denman.’ 

**Do tell me what you have been doing to 
yourself ?’’ asked the inquisitive Mr. Fosgate. 
‘** You look like a painted savage.’’ 

‘*T have been engaged ina desperate affair,’’ 
was the reply; ‘‘ but I thought I had washed 
off all traces of it.’’ 

‘*T can count at least three colors on your 
face that I never saw there before, and a cut 
on your temple besides ; what have you been 
doing ?’’ 

Mr. Porter related, with a good deal of spirit 
and enjoyment, his involuntary appearance in 
Mrs. Denman’s room, and its consequences. 

‘*] shall never forget how Mrs. Denman 
looked,’’ he continued, 


‘as she sprang to- 
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wards me with the uplifted poker, shrieking 
all the while. I confess I saw no way of es- 
cape but to run, and [ was trying to colleet 
my wits so far as to see where the door was, 
when it opened, and Miss Murray looked in. 
I assure you I thought her then the most 
beautiful being I had ever seen. She per- 
ceived in a moment the cause of the disturb- 
ance, and I was able at last to escape from 
that fury of a woman and give the alarm. I 
shall always consider Miss Murray as my 
preserver, for Mrs. Denman was prepared to 
go to any lengths to save her valuable pro- 
perty.’’ And Mr. Porter laughed as he recalled 
the scene. 

‘* What do you think,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ that 
pink liquid was that she wasted on my brown 
face. It was the brightest and prettiest color 
I have ever seen, and I had great difficulty in 
getting it off. I have been thinking that per- 
haps Mrs. Denman will not have as brilliant a 
complexion to-morrow as usual.’’ 

‘*The fright probably will make her a little 
pale,’’ said Mr. Fosgate gravely, but with a 
twinkle of his eye that showed his full appre- 
ciation of Mr. Porter’s suspicion. ‘‘ lam glad 
to see your infatuation is at an end.”’ 

“*It is over completely,’’ said Mr. Porter. 
‘‘There was too much fierce earnestness in 
Mrs. Denman’s attack for me soon to forget 
it. I have been on the point of proposing to 
her several times, for, I confess, I admired her 
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more than any woman that I have as yet 
known ; but I have fortunately been prevented 
from taking so decided a step by a little dis- 
trust, a feeling that she was not exactly the 
person to suit my parents or friends at home. 
I am afraid, however, a few weeks more would 
have settled the matter beyond recall, but for 
this most fortunate fire.’’ 

“*Tf you consider Miss Murray as your pre- 
server, it will be your ‘manifest destiny’ to 
marry her, Ipresume. That is the way novel- 
writers generally manage affairs, I believe,’’ 
said Mr. Fosgate. 

“Ts it??? was the reply. “‘Do you know 
whether Miss Murray reads novels ?’’ 

‘* Suppose you ask her yourself ?”’ 

** Perhaps I will, when I know her a little 
better.’’ 

But several months passed away, and it was 
not till the heat of summer was about to drive 
the citizens to seek some cooler place than 
Philadelphia in which to bear it, that Mr. 
Porter ventured to tell Gertrude Murray that 
it depended on her to say whether he should 
return to the city the following autumn or 
not. That her answer was encouraging might 
be inferred from September’s bringing him to 
his old place. He did not find his way back 
to the city again for several winters, as he 
went home the next summer with a physi- 
cian’s diploma, and a bride. 





FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


CROCHET WITH BEADS. 


Tus is socommon now, for jewelled d’Oy- 
leys, mats, and other articles in cotton-work, 
as well as for those in silk and metal beads, 
that directions for these will certainly be ac- 
ceptable. 

It must be remembered that beads are 
dropped on what is always considered the 
wrong side of a piece of crochet. In working 
from an engraving, therefore, work from left 
to right. 

Beads may be placed on any kind of stitch. 
A chain-stitch will require one; a single cro- 
chet, the same; a double crochet, two; a 
treble crochet, three; along treble, four. All 
are put on after bringing the thread through 
the stitch. Insc, dc, tc, ltc, a bead is put 
on with each movement. 

To Increase in Jewelled d’ Oyleys, §c.—Do one 


| 


chain-stitch where an increase is required, 
instead of twose inone. Thus you avoid a 
hole, always produced by the other method in 
se. In these d’Oyleys, the pattern is made 
in beads on acotton ground. As it is requi- 
site that the beads should set very flat, any 
increase must always bein the cotton stitches. 

To Choose Cotton and Beads which will work 
well together.—The cotton should be as thick as 
it is at all easy to get the beads over. If they 
run on too easily, the work will not look well. 

To Mark the Commencement of a Round in 
d’ Oyleys and similar Articles.—Take a bit of 
colored thread, if the ground be white, or vice 
versa, and draw one end of it through the last 
stitch of the first round, as you form it. Con- 
tinue to draw it through the front part of the 
chain of the last stitch of every round. By 
doing this from the beginning, the plan is 
easily kept; otherwise it will be found a con- 
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stant trouble to mark the stitch terminating 
the round, although the accuracy of the pat- 
tern depends on it. 

The Simplest Way of Counting a Foundation 
Chain which is afterwards to be worked in Set 
Patterns.—Instead of counting the entire length 
of stitches, which is both troublesome and 
confusing, count in the number required for 
a single pattern, and then begin over again. 
Thus, if each pattern requires twenty-five 
chains, count so far, and then begin again ; 
this will insure your having the proper num- 
ber to complete patterns. 


KNITTING. 


Casting On.—Hold the end of cotton be- 
tween the third and little fingers of the left 
hand, and let it pass over the thumb and fore- 
finger; bend the latter, and straighten it 
again, so that in the operation the thread 
shall be twisted into a loop; now catch the 
cotton over the little finger of the right hand, 
letting it pass under the third and second, 
and over the forefinger; take up a knitting- 
needle, and insert it in the loop on the fore- 
finger of the left hand; bring the thread round 
the needle; turn the point of the needle 
slightly towards you, and tighten the loop 
while slipping it off the finger; take the 
needle now in the left hand, holding it lightly 
between the thumb and second finger, leaving 
the forefinger free. This needle is kept under 
the hand. The other rests over the division 
between the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand, and the thumb, lightly pressing against 
it, holds it in its place. The forefinger has 
the thread carried from the left hand over the 
nail of it. Insert the point of the right-hand 
needle in the loop of the left-hand one; put 
the thread round it, and let it form a loop; 
transfer the loop to the left-hand needle, but 
without withdrawing the other needle from 
it; again put the thread round to form a fresh 
loop, which slip on the left-hand needle, and 
repeat the process. 

Plain Knitting.—Slip the point of the right- 
hand needle in a loop, put the thread around 
it, and draw it out in a new loop. 

Purling.—Slip the right-hand needle through 
a loop in the front of the left-hand one, so 
that its point is the nearest to you. The 
thread passes between the two, and is brought 
round the right-hand one, which is drawn out 
to form a loop on it. The thread is always 
brought to the front before purl stitches, un- 
less particular directions to the contrary are 
given. 

12* 
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Twisted Knitting.—Insert the needle in the 
stitch to be knitted, at the back of the left- 
hand one, and, as it were, in the latter half 
of the loop. Finish the stitch in the usual 
way. 

Twisted Purling.—Insert the right-hand nee- 
dle in the stitch, not crossing the left-hand 
one, as is usual, but parallel with it. When 
the loop is on it, it can return to its usual 
place, and be finished like any other purled 
stitch. 

To Make Stitches.—To make one stitch, 
merely bring the thread in front before knit 
ting a stitch, as, in order to form the new 
stitch, it must pass over the needle, thus 
making one. To make two, three, or more, 
pass the thread round the needle in addition: 
once, to make two; twice, to increase three, 
and soon; but, when the succeeding stitch to 
a made stitch is purled, you must bring the 
thread in front, and put it once round the 
needle, to make one stitch. 

To Take In.—(Decrease.) Either knit two 
as one, which is marked in receipts as k 2t; 
or, slip one, knit one, pass the slip-stitch over 
the knitted. This is either written in full, or 
decrease 1. When three have thus to be made 
into one, slip one, knit two together, and pass 
the slip over. 

To Slip.—Take a stitch from the left to the 
right-hand needle, without knitting. 

To Raise a Stitch.—Knit as a stitch the bar 
of thread between two stitches. 

To Join a Round.—Four needles are used in 
stockings, mittens, gloves, and any other work 
which is round without being sewed up. Di- 
vide the number of stitches to be cast on by 
three; cast a third on one needle; take the 
second needle, slip it into the last stitch, and 
cast on the required number. The same with 
the third. Then knit two stitches off from 
the first needle on to the third. The round 
being thus formed, begin to use the fourth 
needle for knitting. 

To Join the Toe of a Sock, &c.—Divide the 
entire number of stitches, putting half on 
each of two needles, taking care that all the 
front ones are on one needle, and the sole on 
another. Knit one off from each needle as one ; 
repeat; then pass the first over the second. 
Continue as in ordinary casting off. 

To Cast Off.—Knit two stitches ; pass the 
one first knitted over the other; knit another; 
pass the former over this one. Continue so. 

Brioche Stitch.—The number cast on for 
brioche stitch must always be divisible by 


three, without aremainder. Bring the thread 
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in front, slip one, knit two together. It is 
worked the same way backwards and forwards. 

Garter Stitch.—Plain knitting in anything 
which is in rows, not rounds. The sides ap- 
pear alike. 

Moss Stitch.—Knit one, purl one, alternately. 
in the next row, let the knitted stitch come 
over the purled, and vice versa. 

To Knit Rapidly and Easily.—Hold the nee- 
dles as near to the points as possible, and 
have no more motion in the hands than you 
can avoid; keep the forefinger of the left 
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hand free to feel the stitches; slide them off 
the needle, &c. The touch of this finger is so 
delicate that by using it constantly you will 
soon be able to knit in the dark. 

Ribbed Knitting.—Knit and purl alternately 
so many stitches as two. In rounds the 
knitted must always come over the knitted, 
and purled over purled. But in rows the 
purled stitch will be done over the knitted, 
and vice versa. Thus, if you end a row with 
a purled stitch, that stitch must be knitted at 
the beginning of the next row to make it right. 





THE MEMORY BELLS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. LoNGFELLOW. 


Cume! chime! chime! Sending down 
from the dim weird land of the past to the 
present their pealing voices, now soft and 
sweet as the cradle-song of a new mother, 
now rising into a full, rich, triumphant, jubi- 
lee, that surges ina grand tide through my 
whole being, and now melting down into a 
deep, slow wail, that is, a blank groan of 
misery, anguish, death. 

Oh, memory bells! memory bells! your 
solemn voices ring down to me, through the 
silence, the story of my life. To-night, I will 
sit here very still, and listen to you. 

My aunt was a stern, cold woman; and I 
lived with her from infancy, for both my pa- 
rents died before my recollection. She was 
my father’s only sister, and ten years his 
senior. Her husband died in his youth, and 
left her childless. I can see her now, tall, 
thin, angular, with her smooth black hair and 
cold gray eyes. I believe she loved me better 
than anything on earth; but she had little 
passion or emotion in her nature. 

We were poor people, not miserably so, but 
my aunt kept a small toy and needle-store, 
the only one in the village, and the small 
sales of this supplied all our wants. We 
lived in a large, wide, old-fashioned house. 
One of the front rooms was appropriated to 
the store; the other was our parlor. Great 
locust-trees stretched their cool, green arms 
in front of the house ;. and at the back was 
a large, plethoric, tangled old fruit-garden. 
This garden was my.teacher, my inspiration, 
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my exceeding great joy. Under those gnarled 
old pear, and straggling apple, and bending 
plum branches, what dreams have I dreamed, 
what visions have I seen, in the dim summer 
afternoons when my aunt sat knitting behind 
the counter in the little store! 

My childhood, though stark and uneventful 
for one of my nature, was not really harsh or 
unhappy. My aunt did not understand and 
of course could not sympathize with my tem- 
perament; but she conscientiously tried to do 
her duty by me. I was brought up to a strict 
observance of all the outward forms and cere- 
monies of the religion my aunt professed. I 
believe she was a good woman, though a nar- 
row-minded one, and is in heaven now. 

Well, I came up in the old house to my 
fifteenth summer; and, as my aunt’s health 
was not very good, she retained me from 
school that season to assist her in the store. 
I did not fancy this at all. The confinement 
was irksome, and interfered with my studies 
and my dreams, which were really my life. 

One day, in the early June, my aunt left me 
in sole charge of the store, while she went to 
the capital to replenish her stock of merchan- 
dise. On this afternoon occurred that first 
event which has brightened or blackened, 
darkened or dazzled, through all the after- 
years of my life. 

It was a Very warm afternoon, and there 
were not many customers; so I had taken an 
old volume of miscellaneous stories into the 
store, and was deeply absorbed in these when 
the sound of carriage-wheels drawing up un- 
der the locusts roused me. I looked out, and 
saw a young man spring from the buggy, and 
then assist a young girl to alight. They 
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entered the store together. I can remember ; sound of her voice, dropping like a sweet song 


just how they looked. 

The young man was apparently about 
twenty. He was not handsome, but his large, 
deep, gray-blue eyes were very beautiful; and 
there were strength and sweetness in the smile 
with which he looked down on his companion. 

Oh, she was beautiful as the flowers that 
drink the dews of May, or the birds that flash 
through the sunshine! Her rich, warm, gold- 
enish hair lay in wavy folds about her sweet 
face. Her eyes of deep blue looked out softly 
from their shining lashes; and her small 
mouth was like the first opening of crimson 
tulips to the sunshine. I did not feel then as 
I should now; the face had no great force or 
power in it. I only felt its rare bloom and 
sweetness. 

The young girl had been out in the woods, 
and torn her dress, a delicate pink lawn, in 
searching for wild-flowers. She was quite 
ashamed to return to the hotel in such a dila- 
pidated condition ; so she had come into the 
store to get some sewing-silk, and, with my 
permission, to mend the rent there. 

‘* Perhaps I can do it for you,’’ I ventured, 
blushing at the two pairs of eyes that were 
searching my face so curiously. 

‘Thank you. It will be such a favor,’’ 
answered the soft, musical voice; ‘for, if 
there’s anything I despise, it’s mending a 
rent. Oh, that shade will just match my 
dress !’’ running her snowy fingers over the 
skeins of silk I had brought forward. 

**Will you walk into the other room?’’ I 
asked. 

‘*No, Woolsey, you mustn’t come now.”’ 
And she playfully waived the young man 
back, as he was following us into the sitting- 
room. 

**Yes, I must, too, Hattie. You needn’t 
think I’m going to stay in the store here all 
alone for half an hour, with nothing to do but 
bite my thumbs.”’ 

‘Perhaps you'll like to walk out in the 
garden, sir. It’s very pleasant; and our 
raspberries are ripe now,’’ I suggested. 

“Thank you; that ’ll be delightful, espe- 
cially the raspberries.’’ 

I remember how she sat down in my aunt’s 
great rocking-chair that always stood in the 
corner, and I gave her the great palm-leaf fan 
which hung every summer above the mantel. 

What a picture she was with her loosened 
bonnet-strings waving back and forth to the 
motion of her fan! I knelt down there at her 
feet, and sewed away to the low musical 





into my heart. 

Harriet Lisle, like myself, was an orphan. 
But her mother’s brother had adopted her. 
He was a widower, and his little niece was his 
one pet and idol. 

Woolsey Dutton was the son of his wife’s 
sister. So he was only nominally Harriet’s 
cousin, though he was very dear to her, for 
they had known each other from childhood. 

Her uncle, Woolsey, and herself had been 
travelling through the State, and were stop- 
ping for a few days at the hotel in the adjoin- 
ing village. 

Thus much I learned of Harriet Lisle’s 
antecedents before I had placed the finishing 
stitches to the long rent in her dress; and I 
reciprocated her frankness by giving her a 
brief account of my own life. Afterwards, we 
walked through the garden, and found Woolsey 
among the vines where the red berries were 
strung like jewels among the green leaves. 

We wandered up and down the old weed- 
tangled, tree-shaded garden, with which Wool- 
sey and Harriet were in perfect raptures. I 
remember the season was late, and the apple- 
trees were just in blossom, and the wind 
shook musically through the white spray of 
the boughs. Woolsey plucked a branch of 
these, and twisted them around my forehead, 
then stepped back a moment and looked at 
me. There was something in the shining of 
his deep glance that brought the lids over my 
eyes, for I was very timid then. But Hattie 
drew up to me, and whispered softly: ‘‘ Wool- 
sey is thinking how pretty you look.” 

As a child, I was painfully bashful; but, 
after the first ten minutes, I never dreamed 
of fearing Woolsey Dutton. There was some- 
thing in his manner, in himself, that drew me 
out; his presence was a kind of inspiration ; 
and I was astonished to find thoughts and 
emotions which had lain hidden in my heart 
for years breaking eagerly over my lips, while 
the echoes in the hollows caught up and tan- 
gled sweetly together our outbursts of merry 
laughter. We came suddenly upon a large 
rose-bush in one corner of the garden. It was 
full of white buds, but none had blossomed. 
‘In two or three days they will be out,’’ I said. 
‘* How I should like to have you see them !”’ 

Woolsey leaned over to examine the bush, 
and on one side he found a half-opened blos- 
som, its pure white lips lying in beautiful 
contrast against the dark leaves. He uttered 
an exclamation of delight. I plucked the 
flower, and gave it to him. 
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‘*It is like the giver,’’ he said; ‘‘and I 
shall keep it always for this reason. It is 
pure and fragrant, and hidden like your own 
life. I have found two flowers this after- 
noon.’’ 

‘* Now, I declare, if I’m not jealous, Wool- 
sey!’’ interposed his cousin, with a most 
becoming pout of her crimson lip. 

Her cousin patted her playfully under the 
chin, and said she was a very sweet rose too. 
And so we slowly returned to the house just 
as the tree-tops were purpling with the rich 
light of the sunset. 

‘““We sha’n’t be 
hurry, Woolsey. 


back for tea unless we 
I wish we could stay 
longer.’’ 

**So do I. 
time.”’ 

“Will you? Will! you, truly? 
so glad !’’ eagerly clapping my hands. 

“Yes. And I want you to remember this, 
my white rosebud. It may be two, three, or 
even four years ; for we leave here to-morrow, 


But we will come back some 


Oh, I am 


and my time is not now at my own disposal. 
But I shall surely come, if God spares my life, 
before the old rose-bush in the garden hangs 
boughs with the white blossoms of six 
Do you believe me, Addie ?’’ 


its 
summers. 

**T believe you.”’ 

‘* Well, say it again: ‘I believe you, Wool- 
sey.’ Place your hands in mine, and lock 
straight in my eyes.’’ 

There was a kind of magnetic power about 
Woolsey Dutton, whether he was grave or gay, 
which usually belongs to strong characters. 
I did not think of refusing him. I placed my 
hands in his. I looked into the shining deeps 
of his eyes, and said: ‘‘ Woolsey, I believe 
you.’’ 

**T shall come to see you some time too,’’ 
said Hattie, leaning her bright face out of the 
carriage, and kissing me just as they were 
leaving. 

Woolsey had gathered up the reins in his 
hand. He bent down, and pressed his lips 
upon my forehead, then sprang lightly into 
his seat, and they were gone—gone ; but oh, 
what a long break of sunshine they had left 
upon my life! 





Five years had passed. I had just crossed 
my twentieth birthday. I had changed not 
more outwardly than inwardly. The old child 
dreams in the garden were frequent as ever; 
but now they were often incarnated in prose 
or poems, and my life had a new aim and pur- 


pose. Still [ was only passively happy. The 
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great social and intellectual elements of my 
nature were not answered, and there was 
little congenial society in Woodfern, little 
around me to evolve the esthetic part of my 
being ; and this was constantly vainly craving 
its natural element. My aunt still sat in the 
little store, prim, and stately, and trim as 
ever, though the five years had sprinkled 
much silver in her hair, and deepened the 
wrinkles on her forehead. 

Well, it was a June afternoon again, bright 
and balmy as its predecessor of five years 
ago. I sat in my little chamber, with the 
peach-boughs shaking against the window ; 
and the memory of the young man with his 
sweet, fair-haired cousin came dreamily over 
me. 

‘Five years are gone,’’ I murmured, ‘‘ and 
he has not come, and in all this time I have 
not heard from him. But my old faith has 
not gone out. This year, I am certain, will 
bring him.”’ 

Then I rose, went down 
into the garden, where the old rose-bush stood 


stairs, and out 


heavy with buds. 

‘Nothing but buds,’’? I murmured, as I[ 
lifted up the heavy branches. ‘‘ How I wish 
there was a single rose here !’’ 

‘*There is,’’ answered a low, deep voice at 
my side. I turned, and confronted the speaker 
with a low shriek of surprise. That rich, 
varying, radiant smile struck some cord of 
recollection. In a moment, I recognized him. 
He extended his hand. ‘Ah, you know me 
now, for your eyes say it!’’ 

‘* But how in the world did you get here?’’ 

‘*T came in through the gate that opens on 
the lane, intending to pay my respects to the 
rose-bush first, and behold! a fairer than the 
rose-bush is here. But you see I have kept 
my promise. Are you glad I have come ?’’ 

‘*Yes, very.’’ I am always honest with 
those who are so with me. ‘“‘ But it is strange 
you knew me at the first glance.’’ 

‘“*Hardly. Your face has that in it which 
will never change. Yet you are greatly al- 
tered certainly.’’ And he swept my face with 
his calm, deep-set eyes, a glance that you felt 
took in all he wished to know. ‘The five 
years have done what they promised to, Miss 
Reid—ay, and more too. The bud is in very 
truth a flower now.’’ 

“You are flattering me, Mr. Dutton,’’ I 
said, as the warm blood flushed into my 
cheeks. 

‘“*Was I? I surely had no such intention, 
And permit me now to counteract any evil 
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effect it may have. I do not think you are 
handsome, or that you ever will be.”’ 

“Thank you.’’ I drew myself up frigidly. 
“You need not have apprehended any favor 
from your remark. 
ance would hardly warrant my attaching 
much importance to it.’’ 

‘“‘You are right. I understand your re- 
proof. And now I will finish my remark. If 
you are not handsome, you must be at times 
exceeding beautiful. 
You have not 


far more than this, 
There, now, don’t answer me. 
said whether I have changed.’’ 

‘Yes; you are taller and stouter; but your 
face has the same expression, though it is 
five years older. But how is your cousin? 
Will not you tell me of her?”’ 

“Very well, thank you, and growing fairer 
everyday. But you shall judge for yourself.”’ 

He-drew from his pocket a small shell-case, 
and, touching the springs, handed me. I 
opened it, and gazed down, half entranced 
with the sweet vision of earth-loveliness be- 
fore me. The full pouting lips, the blue 
laughing eyes, the warm golden hair rippling 
about the soft full cheeks, all seemed like 
breathing life in the rich artistic daguerreo- 
type beforeme. The soft, mellow background 
only added to the picturesqueness of the 
whole. 

‘*How beautiful! how beautiful !’’ 
all I could ejaculate. 

“Yes, it does Hattie justice, I think; and 
that is saying a great deal. She returned 
from the South last month, and has gone up 
to the White Mountains, where I am to join 
them.”’ 

I sighed. The contrast of this bright life 
with the dull gray one of my youth was very 
great. My being had long cried out for some 
broader experience, for some of the sunshine 
and the wine of the life of this world, and 
nobody had heard it, nobody but God. 

I think he noticed the sigh, though he did 
not speak of it. He only asked, with that 
earnest abruptness so natural to him: ‘ Have 
you been expecting me ?’’ 

‘‘Hardly that. Yet I always believed you 
would come some time.’’ 

‘Thank you for your faith. And now may 
I go, and will you come with me and sit under 
the shadow of that old apple-tree? I want to 
hear what you have been doing for the last 


It was 


five years.’”’ 

‘“Not much.’’ I answered the first ques- 
tion by turning towards the tree. ‘“ Let’s 
see: for the next two years I attended the 


Our very slight acquaint-. 
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Academy, the others I have been reading, 
dreaming, and—washing the breakfast and 
supper dishes for Aunt Martha.’’ 

‘All right,’’ with that sweet, half-tri- 
umphant smile, softening the stern mouth, 
and brightening the deep eyes. ‘The quiet 
life has not hurt you—the fairest flowers 
bloom in the hidden places.”’ 

I wonder if this does not sound very strange, 
very abrupt to you, reader; it certainly does 
to me, as I sit here by my cottage window, 
this summer night, and think it over. Yet it 
all seemed very natural, very proper, then. 
It may be my ignorance of social convention- 
alisms placed me more at my ease; but it is 
my nature always to meet frankness with 
frankness. Then Woolsey was not like other 
men. There was a quiet power, a certain 
strength, and self-reliance in his 
which involuntarily won another’s confidence. 
I cannot tell how much influence all these 
things had over my replies. I only know 
that so he spoke, and so I answered him. 

Afterwards, he told me of himself. He had 
been travelling for the last two years with his 
Since 


manner, 


father in the southern part of Europe. 
his return, he had been ill, and so he had 
come among the hills to recuperate ‘‘and to 
see me,’’ he added, with that shadow of a 
smile smoothing down the corners of his 
mouth. 

Woolsey Dutton had passed the day previ- 
ous at the hotel where he and his cousin had 
stopped five years before. He had met there 
Doctor Mead, our village The 
young man and himself had mutual acquaint- 
ances in New York. He had ridden over to 
Woodfern, and dined with the Doctor. He 
was anxious to obtain lodgings in some private 
family. He mentioned this to the physician, 
who recommended him to my aunt, saying 
her house was a large one, and she had for- 
Perhaps she would do 


physician. 


merly taken a lodger. 
so again at his request. 

I mused. Perhaps my aunt might be in- 
duced to oblige Doctor Mead, for he was an 
old friend and especial favorite of hers. The 
middle chamber, that dim, pleasant, old- 
fashioned room, against whose window the 
branches of the plum-trees swung lazily all 
summer, had been empty since old Mr. Willis, 
our former lodger, had left. I explained this 
to the young man. 

It had been arranged that Woolsey and the 
Doctor should call at my aunt’s that evening. 
The former had, taken a stroll 
through the village, and, coming up the lane 


however, 
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which bounded the foot of our garden, he had talk of poets, and books, and paintings of the 


recognized it, and, the gate being open, entered 
the garden. 

Soon after this explanation, 
left. I returned to the house. 
whether there was any smile playing around 
my lips, but I know there was one about my 
heart. 

In the evening, the two gentlemen called. 
My aunt was at first quite reluctant to admit- 
ting the young stranger into her household; 
but the urbane doctor overcame all her objec- 


Mr. Dutton 
Ido not know 


tions, and she consented to receive him. 

The next two weeks are a long break of 
sunshine, and flowers, and music upon the 
gray monotony of my life. My whole being 
seemed to expand, to drink in new vitality. 
I did not analyze my own feelingse I only 
knew and thanked God that I was happy. 

Yet Woolsey Dutton and I did not see so 
very of My aunt, both 
from nature and education, had a good deal 
of social conservatism; and she would not 
have approved of long interviews between the 
Still we saw each 


much each other. 


young lodger and myself. 
other daily; and, no matter how brief was 
our meeting, I always came away enriched 
with some new thought Woolsey 
Dudley’s manner was always strongly marked 


or idea. 
with quiet and composure; but it was the 
quiet of power, the composure of self-reliance. 
He was what so few men are, thoroughly and 
entirely manly. I never saw an individual 
who cared less for the opinions of others, who 
practically defied them more. Yet do not 
think I am painting 4 modern hero. 
not perfect; on the contrary, he had some 
glaring faults. But, when his great, shining 
virtues of heart and mind rose up to confront 
these, you felt there was that in him to love 
which few men possessed. 

Once or twice we rode out together. Those 
rides I shall never forget. Andinthe evenings 
he would come and sit in the parlor with my 
aunt, and talk with us foran hour. He lent 
me books, and suggested my studies. 

I was too absent-minded, too dreaming, my 
aunt said, to be trusted to wait on the cus- 
She had relinquished all hopes of 


He was 


tomers. 
my ever becoming her successor in the toy 
and needle line. Poor woman! this was very 
hard for her. 

Woolsey Dutton and I met oftenest in the 
quaint, old, rambling, weed-tangled garden. 
There we used to sit in the late afternoons, 
with the summer winds flapping the leaves 
overhead, or rocking the grass beneath, and 


Old World and the New, and of life, earnest, 
real, solemn life. 

Well, you have forestalled it all, reader. It 
is the old, ever new story, the story Adam 
first told to Eve in the world’s fresh morning, 
away among the fair flowers and the sweet 
music winds of Eden; the story that man has 
told to woman ever since ; as sweet, as solemn, 
as all-consecrating, and all-comprehending 
now, as when our one father whispered it to 
our one mother under skies which no storm- 
cloud had ever darkened—‘‘I love you!”’ 
And it came to pass that Woolsey Dutton said 
these words to me. I will tell you how. 

The great sun was toppling over the moun- 
tain in the west, and heaps of rich, mellow 
cloud had tangled themselves into the sky, 
when I went down the garden to gather the 
last bowl of for supper. I 
worked very diligently for a while, I know 
not how long; but the bowl was nearly heaped 
with the large, red berries when a voice, to 
which my heart always quickened, said, in 
low, quiet tones: ‘‘There, that will do; lI 
want to talk with you awhile.”’ 

I sat down the bowl among the strawberry 
vines, and he drew my arm in his, while we 
paced up and down the long walk by the 
fence. He did not speak for several minutes. 
At last, he asked: ‘‘ What are you going to 
do ?’’ 

I was used to his abrupt manner—“‘ Going 
todo? When? Where ?’’ 

‘“When I am gone. I have had a letter, 
this afternoon, which summons me to join 


straw berries 


” 


our party immediately. 
Involuntarily my fingers tightened over his 
arms. My head swam. I realized then what 
light his going away would take from my life. 
A deep glance stole up from under those 
long lashes, and partly restored my self-pos- 


It cannot be possible !’’ 


session. ‘‘So soon! 
I stammered. 
‘*Yos; it must be. 
I find you here ?’’ 
‘‘No,’’ my long-cherished purpose breaking 
‘*T can’t stay here any longer 
I must 


When I come back, shali 


out suddenly. 
with this dull, inane life about me. 
leave it, or die. I shall go somewhere and 
teach school.’’ 

‘‘That is right. You have been here long 
enough. Still, there is another position I 
should like better to see you occupy.’”’ 

I looked up in surprise. ‘‘ What is it ?”’ 

Woolsey Dutton leaned down, and whis- 
pered a few words in my ear—a few words, 
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and yet they were life, riches, everything to 
me. They have followed me through all the 
after years, and they will follow me until my 
life floats out on the eternal seas into the 
river of God. 

““Yes.’’? Just so briefly, just so solemnly I 
answered the whisper. 

He drew my head down on his shoulder; 
he smoothed back my curls very tenderly ; 
and he said, in his low, solemn tones: ‘* God 
make me worthy of you, my Adeline.”’ 

Oh, memory bells! memory bells! Ye float 
down to me now one grand, pealing, triumph- 
ant tide, the richest, fullest, sweetest of my 


life. So we were betrothed. With the going 


¢ 


down of the sun, our two lives rose into one. 
This was in June. In the early September, 
Woolsey promised to come forme. He would 
then be established in his profession, which 
was that of the law. 

Oh, how dazzling were the heights of that 
future to which I looked up as I stood on this 
great landmark of my journey! And so 
many a maiden has stood before, and many 
will stand again, looking off to the radiant 
land of promise. Oh, thank God that some- 
times the dream is not more blessed than the 
reality ! 

(Conclusion next month.) 





ON THE CONNECTION SUBSISTING BETWEEN PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS 


Ir we cast a glance at the immense quantity 
of plants and animals which live on the earth, 
we are at first struck with the variety of 
forms under which they present themselves ; 
with their colors so diversified, and sometimes 
so brilliant, and with the colossal proportions 
of some as compared with the diminutiveness 
of others. When, however, we study them 
more carefully, we at once see the perfection 
which exists in the organs of both plants and 
animals, and how well they are adapted to 
their habits and modes of life ; from the enor- 
mous whale, which requires an ocean to swim 
in, to those minute and myriad forms which 
the microscope reveals, and which find ample 
room for all their evolutions in a single drop 
of its waters ; from the lofty tree which rami- 
fies in the earth and atmosphere, and has stood 
for centuries the pride and ornament of the 
landscape, to the lowly moss which clings to 
its bark, or the beautiful and sweet-scented 
wild flower growing beneath its shade. We 
also soon see abundant reason for believing 
that the differences amongst the organic pro- 
ductions of nature are not so great as we at 
first surmised ; we trace, by almost impercep- 
tible gradations, the mineral into the plant, 
and animal life becomes, as it were, gradually 
developed in the vegetable, or rather both 
become blended together in the same organic 
being. 

There appear to be some productions of na- 
ture, for instance, which seem to occupy an 
intermediate territory between the animal and 


vegetable kingdoms. This is the case with the 
whole zoophytic order, to which reference has 
already been made. It is, however, amongst 
the lower orders of the alg, or sea-weed, that 
vegetable and animal life appear to be most 
completely blended together. It is well known 
to naturalists that the spores of some of our 
common fresh-water alge, such as Conferra 
glomerata (Fig. 1), a, and Prolifera rivularis, b, 


Fig. 1. 





when first discharged into the water, move 
about by means of certain ciliary appendages 
attached to their organism during one period 
of their life. At this stage of development 
they were observed by Ehrenberg, and were 
actually figured by him as animaleule. After 
awhile, however, their ciliw are absorbed, their 
motions cease, and they attach themselves to 
some substance in the water, remaining im- 
movable except from the influences of the cur- 
rent. It would appear from this that these 
simple unicellular organisms are animals dur- 
ing the first period, and vegetables towards 
its close. In the species Vaucheria (Fig. 2), 
which form one kind of the delicate and flossy 
green threads which abound in fresh-water 
rivulets, we have a simple unicellular plant, 


although somewhat ramified. The spores are 
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produced in a cell situated at the extremity 
of one of the filaments, which swells and ac- 
quires a clavate or club-shaped form, a, be- 
comes filled with granular matter and finally 
bursts and discharges the spore, b. The spores 
thus emitted are ciliated, swim about in the 
water, for a time more or less long, and after- 
wards germinate and develop into a fixed im- 
movable plant. 

The organic cell appears to be the common 
starting-point of the animal and vegetable cre- 
ation, and all organic nature is evidently only 
a series of forms which exhibit the successive 
shapes of its development. We may descend 
from man until we arrive at animals so low in 
the that their bodies 
consist only of a few cells in contact with each 


seale of organization 


other, or even of a single cell, which differs 
only from the vegetable cell in being movable. 
The animal and plant seem to meet together 
in this primitive form of all organized nature. 
It is here that the last traces of animality 
disappear, after which life becomes wholly 
vegetative. 

The assemblage of organized beings denomi- 
nated animals and plants may be collectively 
represented in reference to their mutual rela- 
tionship by two cones, one of which is inverted 
on the other so that their summits are brought 
into mutual contact (Fig. 3). For there is a 
point of Geparture common to both of these 
grand divisions of living nature—the organic 
cell—which animated, commences the animal 
series, and remaining immovable, serves as the 
basis of the vegetable creation. This organic 
cell may be regarded as situated at the apex of 
the two cones, which is marked c in the figure, 
the lower cone representing the vegetable and 
the upper cone the animal creation. Plants 
and animals increase in organic simplicity, 
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and the analogies between them multiply and 
become more striking in proportion to their 
approach to this point; while, on the con- 
trary, the differences which separate them in- 
crease, and their organization becomes more 
complicated as they elongate from it. 





MEANING OF *‘HUSBAND AND WIFE.”’ 


Anp other words there are having reference 
to the family and the relations of family life 
which are not less full of teaching, which may 
serve to remind of some duty. For example, 
‘‘husband’’ is properly ‘‘ house-band,’’ the 
band and bond of the house, who shall bind and 
hold it together. Thus, old Tusser, in his 
** Points of Husbandry :’’ 


“The name of the husband what is it to say? 
Of wife and of house hold, the band and the stay :” 


so that the very name may put him in mind 
of his authority, and of that which he ought 
to be to all the members of the house. And 
the name ‘‘ wife’’ has its lesson too, although 
not so deep a one as the equivalent in some 
other tongues. It belongs to the same family 
of words as ‘‘ weave,’’ *‘ woof,’’ ‘‘web,’’ and 
the German ‘“‘ weben.”’ It isa title given to 
her who is engaged at the web and woof, those 
being the most ordinary branches of female 
industry, of wifely employment, when the 
language was forming. So that in the word 
itself is wrapped up a hint of earnest wisdom, 
stay-at-home occupation, as being the fittest 
for her who bears this name. 














ARTHUR RIVERS. 


BY HELEN IRVING. 


CHAPTER I. 


Oh, man may bear with suffering! His heart 

Is a strong thing, and godlike in the grasp 

Of pain that wrings mortality ; but tear 

One chord affection clings to, part one tie 

That binds him unto woman’s delicate love, 

And his great spirit yieldeth like a reed. —WILLIs. 


Over the hushed loveliness of hill, and 
lake, and meadow shone the full moon of a 
September midnight; and, bathed in the fairy 
radiance, earth seemed still to wear the fresh- 
ness of its June. The air was yet warm with 
the lingering heat of summer, and fragrant 
with the breath of slumbering flowers; and 
the low rustle of the leaves, as they welcomed 
the wooing of the soft night-wind, was the 
only sound amid the dreamy quiet. 

It seemed, in the still beauty of that hour, 
that the visible presence of the angel of peace 
pervaded all things, and yet there, where love 
and light seemed hovering over life, in the 
hush of that holy night, from one lone heart 
was going up a prayer for strength—strength 
to drain its overflowing draught of bitterness. 

A simple couch was drawn to an open win- 
dow, and upon it reclined the form of young 
Arthur Rivers. The mellow light that lay so 
softly and caressingly around him revealed an 
upturned face, upon which, genius and noble- 
ness and suffering had set the insignia of an 
almost heavenly beauty. The brow from 
which the dark hair swept back was now in- 
tensely pale, the eye burning, and the delicate 
and finely cut lips firmly compressed, as if all 
his powers were at play to crush back the 
strong emotions that struggled in his soul. 

The figure which reclined so gracefully in 
the shade appeared symmetrical, and yet 
twenty-two summers had brought to it but 
little of the stalwart strength of manhood; 
the limbs were boyishly delicate; and one 
femininely beautiful hand held in its nervous, 
almost convulsive grasp, a crutch. Arthur 
Rivers was hopelessly lame. 

Ah, what a sad and bitter history lay in 
those two words! Darkened years of boy- 
hood, when, over his couch of pain and suffer- 
ing, no anxious mother hung to soothe the 
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troubled and restless spirit—the agony of 
that time when, as disease passed away, and 
health once more began to throb in the faint 
pulses, slowly came the agonizing conscious- 
ness that the power to roam at will, as he 
had been wont to do, over forest, and meadow, 
and hill, was gone forever! One of his limbs 
disease had crippled; and the wise men of 
the little village shook their heads and sighed, 
and said there was no help. 

Heaven alone could know the measure of 
this affliction’s anguish—know the fierce strug- 
gle that had riven his proud spirit, ere it 
learned to bow meekly beneath the heavy 
chastening. Early hopes were crushed, boy- 
hood’s dreams became as mockeries, and the 
future, bright with visions of love and glory, 
forever overshadowed. But the nobility of 
his spirit was higher than all; and how beau- 
tifully had his nature unfolded! how, amid 
heavenly light and culture, had the young 
flower of his life blossomed into perfect love- 
liness and purity! 

He dwelt much within himself, or rather 
amid the creations of his own fine genius. 
Could it be otherwise? But the soft voice 
and gentle manner through which his heart 
spoke greeted friend and stranger ever with a 
winning kindness. He had learned to look 
up gratefully at the kind word or deed of the 
sympathizing though uncultivated villagers, 
even when it grated on his spirit’s exquisite 
sensitiveness, and to smile his sad, sweet 
smile at the glance of tenderness from the 
stranger. 

Ah! might not the time come when some 
pitying, tender glance should bring to his 
heart anguish such as it never knew before? 
The time had come now. With all the 
strength of his earnest nature, his pure, high 
heart and impassioned soul, Arthur Rivers 
loved. Oh! could not that drop in the cup 
of his sorrow have been spared ? 

Worthy the love of a nature like that of 
Arthur Rivers was young Helen Grahame, 
gifted, and good, and pure, and oh, how beau- 
tiful! with eyes of that rare beauty, now 
blue, and bright, and sunny as a summer’s 
sky at mid-day; now deep and darkly bril- 
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liant as that sky at night, ‘‘all glorious with 
its stars.’’ 

Her figure was delicate, almost fragile, but 
her carriage was peculiarly proud, though her 
queenly air might have been owing somewhat 
to the unique manner of wearing the massive 
braids of her dark hair—twined around her 
Greek head in the form of a coronet. 

She was the sole remaining child of Walter 
Grahame, an opulent merchant of New York, 
and had been reared most tenderly in all the 
luxury of wealth. Mr. Grahame’s marriage, 
being one of interest solely, had very na- 
turally proved unhappy; and, although her 
mother died before Helen had passed her 
childhood, she could remember the hours of 
unhappiness she had witnessed—the daily 
discord of an ill-assorted union. 

Owing to her mother’s delicate health and 
unhappy temperament, Helen was consigned 
mostly to the care and society of her nurse ; 
and it was but natural that she should turn 
with the most of her love to the father who 
ever bestowed upon her a strong and ardent 
affection; for to his child was given all the 
heart which the wife of Walter Grahame 
should have shared. 

Helen realized, young as she was, that her 
parents were not blessed in each other; and, 
as she grew older, and could look back upon 
and understand it all, she felt that life could 
know no state so joyless as that of a marriage 
without love. 

Mr. Grahame was at length left alone in the 
world with the child who was the light and 
joy of his life. Submissive to his will, in- 
dulgent to his wishes, he saw her growing up 
beneath his eye into a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman. 

During her sixteenth year, she had been 
sent, by the advice of some female friends, 
who, the father thought, must know better 
than himself, to “finish her education at a 
fashionable boarding-school ;’’ and, when in 
the spring she returned pale and languid, he 
was filled with remorseful anxiety, and sought 
for some quiet country spot where she might 
regain the color on her cheek. 

In the village of , the home of Arthur 
Rivers, was now residing a French family, 
Monsieur and Madame D’Alvernay, who had 
been driven, by the revolution of 1830, to 
seek a refuge in America. They were persons 
of high birth, of warm hearts, and of culti- 
vated intellect, and had been friends of Mr. 
Grahame when in Europe in early years. To 
them he wrote, knowing that his daughter 
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; could have with them, during the delicious 
summer, a happy and beautiful home, and, 
besides all, unrivalled advantages for perfect- 
ing herself in a correct and elegant pronuncia- 
tion of the French language. 

Thus it was that sweet Helen Grahame came 
to visit the little village of . It was not 
far distant from the city ; and every week the 
fond father spent with them a day, bringing 
renewed expressions of delight at his daugh- 
ter’s rapid improvement, and unbounded 
thanks to the friends who had been so kind. 

It was a pleasant life for Helen. With 
books and music, with riding and walking, 
the days flew by golden-winged. The early 
morning hours were devoted to study, and 
the companion of those studies was Arthur 
Rivers. 

Soon after Madame D’Alvernay’s arrival in 
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sad, sweet face of the orphan. She had 
watched him poring over the few books which 
his limited income allowed him; she had seen 
eye and lip eloquent alike of genius and sad- 
ness, and her heart yearned towards him. 
With the most delicate kindness, she had won 
him often to her home. He had free access 
to her well-filled library ; and, at the time of 
Helen’s arrival, he had been for some weeks 
her daily pupil. 

And thus they passed morning after morn- 
ing together, now studying intently, now read- 
ing aloud, and more often forgetfully growing 
eloquent over some beautiful passage, while 
the fragrant air through the open window 
passed from brow to brow, and rustled the 
leaves of their idle books. 

Their acquaintance was gradual, for Arthur’s 


manner was timid and subdued; but his sad 


and beautiful dependence had awaked a fount 
of tenderness in Helen’s pure heart, and she 
longed to fling about his twilight life some of 
the warmth and brightness of her own glad 
Her sympathy for his suffering, 
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3 her admiration of his glorious nature, grew 
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into a gentle friendship, as unconscious, as 
simple, and sincere as that of a sister for a 
brother. She loved delicately to minister to 
his finer tastes—to read, to sing to him, and 
tell him tales of her journeyings among the 
grand and beautiful scenery of our land. 

It was to her a new and inexpressible source 
of joy to hold communion with so gifted and 
lofty a mind as Arthur’s. Her father was an 
eminently worldly man, with less taste for 
literature than politics ; and the friends whe 
frequented his house were mostly of the same 
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stamp ; and the few of higher character whom 
she sometimes saw there never thought of 
addressing more than compliment or common- 
place conversation to the beautiful school- 
girl, Of her early companions, many were 
talented, all kind-hearted, but gay and fash- 
ionable, none whose nature was like her own. 
She was conscious of a depth of unrevealed 
feeling, of undeveloped power, and in rapt 
silence did she listen to hear. 

‘“‘Thoughts that had tarried in her mind, 
and peopled its inner chambers,’’ came glow- 
ing, and clothed with rare and delicious ex- 
pression, from the lips of Arthur Rivers. She 
learned from him the grandeur of a true life, 
and, gazing upon him, felt 


“How sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


And Arthur—he had looked upon her as she 
first stood before him, with almost a feeling 
of awe—a hushing of the heart—to see any 
earthly thing so beautiful. But, as day by 
day her gentle, all womaniy nature unfolded 
itself, he had drawn nearer and nearer, yield- 
ing unresistingly to her sweet influence, daring 
not to question of his own heart its new hap- 
piness. For the first time, he felt the bliss of 
perfect human sympathy; he saw the golden 
dreams that floated over his own soul, reflected 
as truly as waves give back the brightness of 
the summer cloud. He dwelt in an atmo- 
sphere of perfect loveliness ; the inner temple 
of his soul was flooded with the soft, rosy 
radiance of love, and yet he asked not of him- 
self why had the golden key been found, the 
magic portal opened. Life, alas, had grown 
all unconsciously to be one long thought of 
Helen Grahame ! 

But this dear, delicious dreaming could not 
last long. It was not for a mind like that of 
Arthur Rivers to deliver itself up but fora 
time to the dominion of visions so delusive, 
and there came an awakening as startling as 
it was real. Suddenly, as though lightning 
had riven his soul, came the consciousness 
of his love, and at the same time the realiza- 
tion of its utter hopelessness. 

It was when, many weeks after his acquaint- 
ance with Helen, he first chanced to be in the 
presence of her father. It was the rapid, 
eagle glance which that proud worldly man 
sent from his child to Arthur—the glance that 
rested for one moment on Helen, as she stood 
in more than wonted beauty by his side, and 
then, as from an immeasurable height, down 
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on the pale face of Arthur—an expression of 
perfect security, of calm satisfaction, that 
there could be no danger—a look of quiet, 
careless indifference. 

Oh, in that moment how far off Helen 
seemed! How the gulf, across which even 
hope’s shadow might not pass, appeared to 
widen before him! All his love, with all its 
bitterness, stood disclosed, and he shrank 
within himself, folding to his breast the 
sharpest anguish he had ever known. 

That night was one of fearful struggle for 
the heart of Arthur Rivers—no wild abandon- 
ment to grief, but strife and prayer to bear 
his soul’s agony and to do right. He saw 
that the father, whom Helen loved with such 
intense affection, would have scorned even the 
possibility that one like him should dare to 
love his child; and what wild folly to once 
dream that even Helen’s gentleness and ten- 
derness could ever be more forhim! She, the 
peerless daughter of a rich and haughty fa- 
ther, to whom wealth, and rank, and fashion 
would pay homage, to love one poor, and 
nameless, and unfortunate! And yet, when 
he remembered the hours they had passed 
together, with all their unfolding of her sensi- 
tive nature, madly came the thought that, 
under happier auspices, she might have been 
his own. But the dizzy dream was banished ; 
and all the grandeur and strength of Arthur’s 
nature came to aid in his decision for the right. 
He felt that life for him was to be one long 
sacrifice, that the hopes and joys of self were 
to be laid on the altar of a high and holy pur- 
pose, to live not unto himself, but to chasten 
his spirit for a ministry of good to the world 
around him. It was a strong principle of 
duty that told him to prison in his heart its 
earnest affection, to reveal it not to Helen, nor 
strive to win from her, in her youth and gen- 
tleness, a requital to a love which must bring 
unhappiness to both. He must suffer alone, 
he must see her go back light and happy to 
the world, know her loving and beloved, and 
silently bear about his own weight of grief— 
looking for his happiness in the consecration 
of his soul to life’s stern duties. 

He was calm when he again met Helen, his 
brow paler, perchance, his eye more sad, but 
that was all. They were together less fre- 
quently than before; for, as the summer 
months drew to aclose, Madame D’Alvernay’s 
guests became numerous, and the long morn- 
ing lessons were broken up. Still, they met 
almost daily. Helen was always kind, ever 
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thoughtful of his happiness, ever ministering 
in some manner to his welfare! She had 
noticed his increased sadness, though she 
dreamed not of the cause. Daily her heart 
was more and more enlisted for one who had 
so little to make life happy, and gently, un- 
consciously—for there had been nothing to 
awaken her—she was loving Arthur Rivers. 

At length, the time long dreaded by Arthur, 
the night of parting, came. For the last 
time, the proud father had been down to see 
his child, and was now to bear her away. 
For the last time, Arthur and Helen stood 
together in the shadow of the cottage porch. 

The moonlight fell upon them like a bless- 
ing; and Arthur leaned against the slender 
pillar, and gazed silently upon the beautiful 
being before him. She had arrayed herself to 
welcome her father in a simple robe of white, 
and that coronet braid was twined with a de- 
licate band of pearls. It was a -dangerous 
hour for the strength of Arthur’s resolve; 
his heart seemed hushed within him, and he 
dared not trust himself to speak the words of 
parting. 

At length, the low voice of Helen faltered: 
‘*It is late, Arthur, and I must go in now. 
Take this ring,’’ drawing one from her finger, 
which he had oftenadmired. ‘‘ Do not forget 
me; and, if ever you should come to New 
York, know who will be most glad to see 
you.”’ 

‘* Forget you!’’ gasped Arthur. And Helen 
started as she looked upon the pale face, full 
revealed in the moonlight, and saw the 
expression of anguish, deep, unutterable an- 
guish, that passed over it. In the impulsive- 
ness of her nature, she longed to fling her 
arms about his neck, and tell him how dear 
he was to her, to soothe his suffering and 
love him always. But she only uttered, 
‘* Farewell,’’ her hand in his, and her down- 
cast eyes dimmed with bitter tears. 

‘*God bless you, Helen, dearest!’ mur- 
mured Arthur. One moment his arm was 
around her waist, his lip to hers; the next, 
he was lost amid the thick shadows of the 
trees. 

And thus they parted on the night when 
our story opens. One to wrestle with the 
anguish of his lot, to pray for strength to bear 
the burden of his sorrow ; the other to realize, 
for the first time, the strength of her new 
affection, to mourn over its sadness, and, 
weeping herself to sleep, dream bright dreams 
of a happy future for them both. 











CHAPTER II. 


Then in life’s goblet freely press 
The leaves that give it bitterness ; 
Nor prize the colored waters less, 
For, in thy darkness and distress, 
New light and strength they give. 


Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth, 
LONGFELLOW. 


Turese years had passed away, and Helen 
Grahame was a beautiful woman. The fragile 
form had ripened into fulness; the varying 
color on the cheek became calm; the girl, 
with her timid, playful, or queenly moods, 
had expanded into the quiet dignity of woman- 
hood. 

It might have seemed to the world that 
there was a reserve about her unlike the im- 
pulsive earnestness of her girlhood ; but, to 
those who knew her well, she was dear Helen 
Grahame still. From beneath those dark 
lashes stole out the same soft, loving light as 
of old; and the lips seemed moulded to ten- 
derness as well as beauty. But ah, better 
than all, the heart kept still its early purity! 
the world had not entered in to sully; on its 
inner leaves yet slept the dew of truth. And, 
shrined in that heart, sheltered from all eyes, 
veiled by light words and happy smiles, was 
asad, dear memory, like a ceaseless music to 
which her life kept time—the remembrance 
of the love of Arthur Rivers. How she 
thought of him in his loneliness and sadness, 
with none to say the kind, sweet things he 
loved to hear, none to call the light to his eye, 
the glow to his cheek! How often came up 
each tone and look of his, bringing assurance 
of that love which she now felt herself so 
blind not to have seen before that anguished 
parting! And she had made darker his sha- 
dowed life, she who would rather sit by his 
side, and listen to his dear voice, poor and 
crippled as he was, than be the bride of the 
proudest peer. In all his nobleness and man- 
liness, she loved him, truly and devotedly, 
though she knew it must be hopelessly. She 
felt (Arthur could not realize it more) that 
her stately father would never smile upon 
them, that they could never be more to each 
other than now; and yet she loved him, and 
all her life was fashioned to his pure teach- 
ings. She had never seen Arthur since their 
first parting. Madame D’Alvernay had left 
, in the year following, to join friends 
from France, who were residing in New Or- 
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leans, and from her she had learned that a 
relative of Arthur, residing in Boston, had 
found him out, and was coming to take him 
to his home. At the close of that summer, 
when Helen returned from her round of visits 
at the watering-places, she was handed a let- 
ter from some one who had called in her 
absence. It was Arthur. He had stayed a 
few days in the city, on his way to the East, 
and had called to see her. The letter ran 
thus :— 


**T was fearful, Helen, when I called at your 
door, this morning, that you might be absent. 
It would have been pleasant to see you once 
more before going so far away ; but it is, per- 
haps, better as it is. 

‘*T feel impelled to write to you of the sud- 
den change in my present life, and the course 
which I have been now enabled to mark out 
for the future. The memory of your gene- 
rous kindness gives me a hope that you will 
not think it wholly devoid of interest. 

‘“It was with a joy deep and inexpressible 
that I welcomed the advent of my newly 
found relative, my uncle. Secluded in that 
little village, I had always believed myself 
alone in the world. I knew not that on the 
wide earth dwelt any with whom I might 
claim kindred; and my heart swelled with a 
flood of gratitude to heaven as I felt myself 
folded in those arms which encircled me with 
the tenderness of a father. My uncle is weal- 
thy in this world’s goods, but richest in a 
heart full of kindly feeling and generous affec- 
tion; and ah, his eyes have the soft hazel of 
my dear dead mother’s ! 

‘‘My lonely life has known seasons of 
agony and trial. Of the desolation of the 
past year, I may not speak; but Heaven is 
over all; and I thank God that, though it has 
pleased Him to make earth dark to me, to 
lead me in desert paths where flowers might 
not bloom, He has suffered no cloud to veil 
His starry presence from my upturned gaze. 
Ilis love has been round about me, His 
strength my support. 

‘« Prevented, by the dispensation of His pro- 
vidence, from following the pursuits of other 
men, the life of inaction I was forced to lead 
had become to me almost insupportable. I felt 
there were duties for me to fulfil, and that in 
their performance I must find my happiness. 
But vainly I strove, fettered and alone, to dis- 
cover the path in which I must walk. I 
sought to cultivate, by close study, the powers 
of my mind; but, harassed as I was by other 
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thoughts, my frame seemed to lack energy for 
toil; and through the long winter past I was 
often ill, and dependent on the kindness of 
those about me. But it is over now, and my 
long-cherished hope seems about to be realized ; 
the fierce struggle of my heart is calmed, and 
the dawn of a better life appears to be opening 
before me. I am to be educated for the minis- 
try ; and, if I may be allowed to show, to those 
whose spirits are dark as my own has been, 
the light of heavenly consolations, I cannot 
fail of a joy that is above the world, in the 
trust that the life God has given has not been 
spent in vain. 

**I can never forget you, Helen; for you 
were the realization of my dreams of loveli- 
ness and truth, and the memory of you is 
next to heaven. God be with you, and shed 
around your life all earthly happiness and the 
blessedness of His love! ARTHUR.”’ 


Helen’s tears fell fast over the words traced 
by that dear hand. That she loved Arthur 
with all the strength of her nature, she was 
more than ever assured; and, sad as this love 
seemed, she folded it to her heart as life’s 
dearest joy, and over it would sometimes 
steal the faint light of a dim hope, for the 
young spirit is slow to learn how much of 
gloom may hover around a life. 

But, though thoughts and memories such as 
these were ever in the mind of Helen Gra- 
hame, it was not in a secluded existence. 
Living in the midst of a world of gayety and 
ashion, suitors more than one had come to 
seek the hand of the beautiful heiress; and, 
as Helen kindly but firmly refused them, with 
a thrill of pride she compared the image trea- 
sured in her heart with these votaries of 
wealth and the world. 

Her father had been accustomed to go much 
with her into society, but of late his health 
had been gradually failing; and, to cheer his 
evenings, otherwise lonely, Helen often ab- 
sented herself from the gay circles which 
were not wholly congenial to her taste. 

Sixty years, though they had brought some 
little infirmity to his frame, had not bowel 
for one moment the stateliness of Walter 
Grahame. He was haughty as in his youth— 
proud of his wealth and of his unsullied repu- 
tation. It had been a sore trial to him that 
he had had no son to inherit his name and 
fortune; and he turned with al] his pride, as 
well as all his affection, to his daughter. 

Among the men whom Helen most fre- 
quently met in society and at her father’s 
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house was a certain Colonel Harrington, a 
man of talent and family, though of limited 
fortune. He was some thirty-five years of 
age; but, with his elegant person and fault- 
less taste in dress, few would have supposed 
him to have yet reached thirty. The past 
five or six years of his life had beén spent in 
Europe ; but, on the death of his father, he 
had returned to take possession of his inherit- 
ance, and was now living in the family man- 
sion. 

Walter Grahame had been the intimate 
friend of his father; and a continuance of this 
profitable friendship from father to son, Har- 
rington wisely thought, would be most advan- 
tageous. With his fascinating address and 
inimitable powers of pleasing, this was not 
difieult of accomplishment; and it was not 
long before he had insinuated himself tho- 
roughly into the old man’s affections, and had 
more than once received weighty proof of his 
confidencl and good opinion. For, though 
Harrington was not obviously a dissipated 
man, he lived quite fast enough for his not 
luxurious inceme, and a friendly loan at cer- 
tain times was imost acceptable. 

Edward Harrington met Helen, and from 
the first was completely fascinated. Her 
beauty was of a kind that had always at- 
tracted him more than any other; and the 
queenliness of her manner, and the uncon- 
scious grace with which she wore the honors 
of her belleship, woke his unbounded admira- 
tion. He was charmed with her intellect and 
with the nature exhibited in her earnest devo- 
tion to her father. But her beauty, her sur- 
passing loveliness most held him in thrall. 

Many years before, Harrington had been 
overwhelmingly disappointed in a first love. 
He had been deserted by one whom he be- 
lieved bound to him with an affection as strong 
as his own. Since that time, he had never 
fixed his heart upon any woman. He had 
had some fleeting fancies, but he had never 
known a new love that rose superior to the 
memory of the old, until he met Helen Gra- 
hame. 

Harrington was a perfect man of the world. 
Circumstances had taught him policy and 
shrewdness. He had a strong will, and na- 
turally an ardent nature; and it was with all 
the warmth of his heart, with as pure a sen- 
timent as he was capable of feeling, that he 
loved Helen. I do not say that no thought of 
the advantages of such a union ever crossed 
his brain; but it is just to own that it was 
only secondary. He could but love Helen for 
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herself. And his love was avery hopeful one; 
he knew himself well ingratiated into Mr. Gra- 
hame’s favor, and he flattered himself that 
Helen was not indifferent. It was true that 
she liked Colonel Harrington, but not in the 
way that he would have wished. His high- 
bred manner and the grace of his conversation 
could not fail to please, and she received him 
cordially always, for of no one did her father 
speak more warmly. Moreover, he was emi- 
nently handsome, and possessed that appa- 
rently unconscious deference of manner so flat- 
tering, and that tact so necessary in saying the 
charming nothings of society—for a delicate- 
minded woman, however fond of admiration 
she may be, rarely receives graciously a broad 
or direct compliment; while one gracefully 
implied lingers with its author pleasantly in 
the memory. It was most natural she should 
like him as an acquaintance; every one did. 
He was always agreeable, and, with his expe- 
rience of foreign life, had enlivened many an 
hour both for her father and herself. Of his 
feelings towards her, Helen had not a suspi- 
cion. She was singularly devoid of personal 
vanity, and therefore never looking for ad- 
miration ; and her own heart was so preoccu- 
pied, she was slow to perceive the state of 
another. Moreover, Colonel Harrington, with 
his usual quiet bearing, betrayed his feelings 
even less than he was aware. Therefore it 
was with surprise and sincere regret that, one 
evening as she sat alone with him in the 
drawing-room, she heard from his lips the 
avowal of his passion—an offer of his hand 
and heart. 

Very firmly, but with kindness, he was 
rejected, Helen expressing the wish that their 
friendship might remain unbroken. 

Harrington stood silent for a moment; he 
had not expected this; he had come full of 
confident hope, and with scarce a fear of re- 
fusal, and at her words all the long-suppressed 
passion of his nature seemed to burst forth. 
In almost wild language, he poured out his 
love, and hope, and disappointment; and, 
carried away by the fierce excitement of the 
moment, his words implied that she had en- 
couraged his preference to bring him to this 
moment of confession. 

Helen rose from her seat, her eye flashed, 
and she seemed struggling to repress the ut- 
terance of her indignation, as she said: ‘‘ You 
strangely forget yourself, Colonel Harrington. 
Will you wait to be assured that this inter- 
view has already been too long ?’’ 

Her words recalled Harrington to his senses ; 
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the color mounted to his brow, for he saw 
the error he had committed. Never had she 
looked so beautiful to him as now, when she 
stood, her figure drawn up to its full height, 
her cheek glowing, her eye dark and brilliant, 
and her lip curled; never had she seemed so 
worth all sacrifice to obtain; and yet the 
scorn on that lip thrilled to his very soul. 
He turned and left her presence; but, as he 
closed the hall-door behind him, he lingered 
for a moment on the step, and, with clenched 
hands, he muttered: ‘‘She shall be mine 
yet!” 

The next day, Helen received from Harring- 
ton a note. It contained no allusion to his 
love, but an acknowledgment of his fault, 
and a confession that his words, uttered in 
the excitement of passion, had no foundation 
in truth; also a humble petition for pardon. 

Harrington had now a purpose to attain. 
His strong will was aroused, and all his facul- 
ties were bent upon one object. He had stu- 
died Helen ; he thought he knew her character 
now thoroughly; and he felt a proud confi- 
dence yet to bring about a time when Helen 
Grahame should not dare to refuse his love, 
or spurn him from her presence. 

Weeks passed on, and they met again in 
society. Harrington, always deferential, was 
now more so than ever; but, although he did 
not obtrude his attentions to the world, his 
manner appeared unchanged. Who would 
have known that, under that calm and pleas- 
ing exterior, was hidden such a scheming 
heart ! 

Helen did not see him at the house as often 
as formerly ; but her father and he were often 
together, and no one’s society seemed to afford 
Mr. Grahame so much pleasure. 

As time wore away, Helen began to be 
anxious for her father’s health. He had, for 
a year or two, been less strong than before, 
and of late he seemed feeble and oppressed 
with care and thought. She watched him 
with anxious affection, but he was restless and 
often absent from home. Colonel Harrington 
was frequently with him. Sometimes they 
would be gone on short journeys together for 
days; and when once in a while her father 
would return from these excursions more 
cheerful and in better health, Helen looked 
with kindliest feelings on one whom she 
thought so helped to raise her father’s droop- 
ing spirits. 

Months passed on, and life had grown 
strange to Helen. Her father was constantly 
engaged, and his pale face looked full of care. 
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He did not stay at twilight to listen to her 
songs, nor linger in the evening, as he had 
been wont, to talk of all that had interested 
her through the day. Business ‘of some kind 
seemed wholly to engross him; and, when 
not from home, he was occupied in his library, 
to which Colonel Harrington and one or two 
others only were admitted. 

One evening, Helen received a message to 
attend her father. It was with an indefinable 
apprehension that she rose to obey the sum- 
mons; there had been so little intercourse of 
late between them. He had been so engrossed 
with cares, in which she had had no share, 
that her heart sank within her in a nameless 
fear, as she lingered for a moment at the door, 
and listened to hear if there were others with 
him. 

All was silent ; and, as she opened the door, 
her father was sitting by the table, on which 
were strewn books and papers, holding in his 
hand an open letter. His face lighted fora 
moment as she entered, but he did not speak ; 
he only motioned her toa seat on the ottoman 
beside him, and placed the letter in her hand. 
It was an offer from Colonel Harrington. 

The old man watched her face as she pe- 
rused it, and looked upon her anxiously as 
she gave it back. 

‘‘Pather,’’ she said, ‘‘Colonel Harrington 
knows that I cannot marry him, for I told 
him so more than a year ago.”’ 

‘*And why not, my child?’’ said he seri- 
ously. ‘He is of fine family; he has not his 
peer for beauty ; his heart is warm and noble, 
and he loves you.’’ 

‘“‘But J cannot love him, my father; and 
you would not your child should wed without 
affection. As your friend, I esteem him; that 
is all.’’ 

‘But, Helen,’’ urged the old man, ‘‘I shall 
not be with you always; and before I die I 
must see you wedded. I must feel that I 
have some one with whom to leave you, who 
will love and cherish you as I have done. 
You say you esteem this Ah, my 
daughter, you would love him, then, were he 
your husband! Marry him, and you would 
be happy. His father and I desired this long 
ago; and you could never find one more 
worthy of you, my beloved child, than the 
son of my old friend.’’ 

Helen forced a playful smile to her lips, as 
she parted the gray hair from off her father’s 
forehead, and answered: ‘‘Do you know, 
father; I never mean to marry? I am going 
to live always with you; and we shall be so 


man. 
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happy together; and, when you have done 
with all this care and business which has kept 
you so long, |’ve so many pleasant plans for 
us both.’? And she wound her arms about 
his neck, and kissed his cheek. 

The old man was silent for a few moments, 
but his chest heaved, his lip quivered, and he 
seemed to be struggling with some fierce emo- 
tion. At length, he raised his eyes, and, with 
a hollow voice, said: ‘‘ Helen, you must marry 
this man!’’ 

‘* Father !’’ gasped his child. 

‘* Helen, you must marry him, or to-morrow 
I am bankrupt—you are a beggar. Oh, save 
me! save me, my child! Can I live to see 
the name, upon which, for more than sixty 
years, no man has dared to breathe, covered 
with disgrace! Oh, if you love me, Helen, 
if you would not see my heart wither beneath 
this dishonor, consent to this marriage! Td- 
ward Harrington loves you; he is worthy of 
you.’’ And the old man clasped his hands 
imploringly. 

It was a fearful moment for Helen; for an 
instant she seemed paralyzed, the blood re- 
ceding from her veins, and curdling round 
her heart. ‘‘ Strength, oh Father in heaven, 
strength to do right !’’ was her silent prayer. 
Her cheek wore the hue of death, and her 
voice low, but fearfully distinct, as she said: 
**Father, I cannot marry Edward Harrington, 
for I love another! Heaven knows that I 
would sacrifice for you love, and life, and all 
my hopes of happiness in this world. Were 
my heart free, I would marry this man; I 
would strive to love him for your sake, and it 
But oh, my father! can I sin 
against God? Can I go into the presence of 
the Almighty, and perjure my own soul? Can 
I stand before His holy altar, and promise 
sacredly to love, honor, and cherish the being 
at my side, when the love, the tenderness, 
the devotion of my heart are given to another? 
Ques- 
tion me not of this heart-revealing. I call 
Heaven to witness that I will never leave you 
nor forsake you. No earthly love shall come 
between me and you; only death shall sepa- 
rate me from you. Speak not of disgrace, my 
father; there is no disgrace. If the fortune 
that your youth amassed is gone, it is God’s 
will. Call it a misfortune, if you will, but dis- 
honor and the name of Walter Grahame can 
never even be whispered together.”’ 

Her voice grew stronger as she went on, and 
she threw herself into the old man’s arms. 
‘* Ah, my father, I will work for you so will- 


would be well. 


Oh, my father, you do not ask this! 
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ingly, so cheerfully. We will go from here, 
and we shall be very happy.”’ 

And thus she continued, with her arms 
twined around his neck, and her soft, plead- 
ing eyes bent upon his face. Seriously, 
calmly, and soon cheerfully she talked, till 
the father, subdued and passive as a child, 
bowed his head upon her shoulder, and gave 
vent in tears to his overcharged heart. And 
then slowly and cautiously Helen drew from 
him an outline of this story. He had been 
engaged with Colonel Harrington and some 
few of his friends in the speculations which 
at that time were engrossing so large a portion 
of the community. Drawn into the affair at 
first solely by the kind wish to assist the son 
of his friend, he had at length become inte- 
rested for himself; and, through the match- 
less subtlety of Harrington, he had gone on 
and on, until now the golden bubble was 
about to burst. He was, though unconscious 
of it, completely in the power of the wily Har- 
rington, who now, as Grahame stood on the 
verge of ruin, came in the guise of friendship, 
offering to stand between him and destruction, 
to clear him from the maze of difficulties, to 
save him from the bankruptcy that to the old 
man he well knew was such bitter humilia- 
tion ; and he would do it only as his son. 

And this was the plot that Harrington had 
slowly, and cautiously, and with the utmost 
craftiness, brought to its height, and, like a 
flash of light, Helen comprehended it all, saw 
through the wily stratagem of which her 
father seemed to have no suspicion. Oh, how 
her spirit shrank from the revelation of such 
villany! from one who could so craftily dupe 
an old man, and scheme to force into a mar- 
riage, all sacrifice, a young and innocent girl ! 
Ah, she felt now, were her heart a thousand 
times free, she could die sooner than profane 
her soul by such a union! 

Well as Harrington had studied Helen Gra- 
hame, his mind was not pure enough to pierce 
into the hidden depths of a nature like hers. 
He had judged rightly when he felt that she 
would not hesitate to sacrifice much on the 
altar of filial affection; but he recked not of 
that stainless truth which might not be vio- 
lated, of that allegiance to heaven which was 
loftier than love and duty to an earthly pa- 
rent. He knew not that the same principle 
which could give her strength to untwine 
from her brow life’s young blossoming flow- 
ers, and fling them on the darkening pathway 
of a father’s years, also taught her to keep 
forever pure the heart-fountains which had 
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been to them dew and freshness. 
he prepared for the result which the morrow 
would disclose. 

Helen left not her father that night until 
she had seen written and sealed the letter 
which contained her calm and dignified rejec- 
tion. She went not to rest until she had 
stolen to her father’s room, and, with her 
cheek nestled to his, watched by him until his 
low breathing told her that cares and griefs 
were for a while forgotten. 

Helen wisely judged that it was best to 
leave as soon as possible the place of so many 
now painful associations, and she accordingly 
wrote to a distant relative of her father, re- 
questing to be received until her plans for the 
future could be matured. Her father’s affairs 
were to be arranged somewhat before leaving 
them with his lawyer, and there passed some 
days of painful trial for them both. It could 
not but be a bitter grief to Helen to see his 
proud spirit bowed beneath this stroke, to 
know that he was left, in his declining years, 
in his enfeebled health, poor and dependent ; 
but she felt, severe as had been the ordeal 
through which she had passed, that she had 
done right, and she trusted in heaven for 
strength for the future. Never did she allow 
her father to mark a shadow on her brow, a 
grief upon her cheek; never had her smile 
beamed more brightly, her voice been more 
cheerful. He little knew how she bad strug- 
gled and suffered; but itwas past now. And, 
as they turned to take a last look at the home 
which they were leaving forever, she clasped 
his hand in hers, and, with a warm light in 
her loving eyes, whispered: ‘‘ We are all the 
world to each other now.”’ 

What were Colonel Harrington’s feelings as 
he perused the unlooked-for answer to his 
letter I shall not attempt to describe. Foiled 
in his base schemes, his hopes gone, his pas- 
sion a fire that must live upon itself—we have 
done with him. 

Disposing of his affairs as speedily as possi- 
ble, he resumed his European life, finding 
perhaps in the gay capitals of the Old World 
the excitement that he wished, in following 
the course of dissipation upon which he had 
already entered. 


CHAPTER III. 


Love is its own great loveliness alway, 
And takes new lustre from the touch of time.—Hoop. 


Ir was in the latter part of June, an after- 
noon of surpassing loveliness, when Mr. Gra- 
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Little was } hame and Helen alighted at the gate of the 


tasteful New England dwelling which was to 
be for a while their home. All was light, and 
bloom, and beauty ; and the melody of birds, 
and the fragrance of flowers, came like a 
ministry of love to the weary heart of Helen. 
Her life had been so restless of late, with its 
conflicting cares, its struggle with the past, its 
thoughts for the future, that this place, on 
which the warm sunlight now lay like wel- 
come, seemed to her a paradise of rest. 

On the steps of the elm-shadowed porch 
stood the gentle, elderly matron waiting to 
receive them, and in her cordial welcome of 
them both, and her kind attentions to her 
father, Helen forgot for a while that they were 
poor and alone in the world. 

What a luxury of coolness and fragrance 
floated through the house! what an atmo- 
sphere of happiness seemed to pervade it! 
Helen felt, as she crossed the threshold, here 
indeed might she gain strength for her combat 
with life. Anindefinable thrill of hope passed 
over her, and a smile lighted lip and eye, the 
first which had come unbidden for many a 
week. 

Fatigued and exhausted by his journey, 
early after tea Wer father sought his room, and 
Helen was left alone with her newly found 
relative, whose kindness had already won 
upon her love. 

The sun had set, but the lingering June 
twilight threw its strange beauty over the 
landscape, as they sat where the evening air 
stole in among the roses by the little porch. 
The quiet loveliness of the hour brought a 
weight of memories to Helen’s heart, and she 
listened dreamily to the words with which her 
hostess thought to entertain her—descriptions 
of lakes to be sailed upon, brooks to be angled 
in, flower-clad hills to be climbed. 

**Ts not that beautiful ?’’ exclaimed the old 
lady, after a pause, directing Helen’s attention 
to the church-spire at a little distance, whose 
gilded cross, catching the rays of the just 
rising moon, glittered against the sky, while 
all around lay yet in shadow. 

“That is our church—Saint Mary’s; and 
close by—you cannot see it now—stands the 
rectory. It is a fairy-like little place, with its 
piazza, its vines, and its trellises; and it is 
such a pity it must go untenanted, for the new 
rector is unmarried. It was built by a gen- 
tleman from Boston for a summer residence. 
He was much interested in our church, and, 
when he died (which was soon, poor man! 
after the place was finished), he left it in his 
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will, to be used always for a rectory. To- 
morrow, our new minister, who has been 


preaching for us through the spring, is to be 
installed; and I have wondered if there was 
ever a man so loved by every heart in his 
congregation as our Mr. Rivers.’’ 

Rivers !—the word thrilled Helen like an 
electric touch; it called her from the reverie 
into which she had well-nigh fallen in the soft 
dreamy twilight. The hands were involunta- 
rily clasped ; and it was well that the deepen- 
ing shadows veiled the change of her eager 
face. She listened indeed now. 

‘*It may be,’’ continued the old lady, ‘‘ that 
we all feel a peculiar interest in him because 
he is lame; and then his face has about it 
such a beautiful sadness that one feels as if 
he needed more love than any one else. I’ve 
heard that his life has been asad one. His 
mother married, when very young, without 
her father’s consent, and he never would see 
her again or forgive her. When she had been 
married about ten years, her husband died, 
leaving her with this child, and but a trifling 
property. She was too proud to appeal to 
her family, and so she removed from the city 
of New York, where she had been residing, to 
a small village, where, in thrée or four years 
after her husband, she died very suddenly, 
About four 
years ago, his mother’s brother, who had long 


leaving the boy among strangers. 


been seeking a clue to their residence, found 
him out, and took him to his home. They 
say he was very lame then, even had to walk 
with a crutch; but he was placed in the hos- 
pital in Boston, and so far cured as to use a 
cane only. Agreeable to the young man’s 
wishes, his uncle educated him for the minis- 
try, and, although possessed of fine talents, 
he had no wish to mingle in the world, or be 
settled in a large city. He seems to like this 
place; and I am sure we shall do all in our 
power to make his life a happy one. His 
uncle is coming down to be present at his 
installation.’’ 

What a tumult was going on in Helen’s 
heart, as she sat in the shadow listening to 
the calm voice at her side. Arthur was here; 
they should meet to-morrow was the first 
thought of irrepressible joy. But ah, how 
changed was now the position of each! She 
had left him poor and a cripple, with scarce a 
friend; then her voice was to him life’s only 
music, her smile its only light, her presence 
its dearest joy; now he had friends, and sta- 
tion, and health. Men of intellect and culture 
knew him as their peer, and a thousand hearts 
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rejoiced to love him. And she was poor, with 
only her own hopeful energies to support her- 
self and the father whom misfortune and ill- 
ness had enfeebled both in mind and body. 
He had found a resting-place, a home; while 
she was but to commence the struggle with 
the world. It was a dream, this meeting with 
Arthur, in which she had never indulged, a 
hope on which fancy had not been allowed to 
linger. She had so long looked upon her love 
as but a beautiful memory, a truth which, 
though the life of her life, should never know 
expression, that this bringing up to reality, of 
what had so long been of the heart, was start- 
ling. 

Did Arthur need her now? 
reason that it was but natural that, amid new 
friends, other associations and sources of 
happiness, he should have ceased to think of 
her as when they parted. But there came a 
crowd of bright-winged memories pleading 
for Arthur’s truth; and the ‘‘ thrill of every 
heart-string’’ mocked at such philosophy. 
Helen was 


She strove to 


Her hostess was called away. 
left alone, and for a few moments she let the 
long-suppressed tide of feeling have its way. 
She was sitting with brow bowed upon her 
clasped hands, when a step upon the gravel- 
walk aroused her, a gentle, uncertain step; 
and, springing forth into the moonlight, she 
stood face to face with Arthur, tears yet glis- 
tening on the long lashes of her dark eyes. 

In that moment of sudden meeting, each 
soul was revealed. They met as they had 
parted, with the same hearts, in the same 
radiant moonlight, under the same glowing 
stars; but the flowers, then fading to their 
autumn death, were now in the fulness of 
bloom and beauty. Oh, would their hopes, 
then pale and dying, wake to a new and glow- 
ing life, like the flowers of June? But the 
light that filled their hearts, as they sat now 
side by side, knew no shadow. Arthur had 
heard of Helen and her father’s arrival 
through his uncle, who had travelled with 
them, and been attracted so much by Helen’s 
loveliness as to seek out their name and des- 
tination. 

I leave it to my imaginative reader to expa- 
tiate on our good lady hostess’s bewilderment 
when she returned home and found the new 
minister sitting in her place, and talking so 
earnestly and familiarly with Helen, as also 
on the thousand surmises which floated 
through and somewhat disturbed her usually 
quiet brain as she laid her head upon her pil- 
low that night. 
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A few evenings subsequent, Helen sat in 
her own room, lost in thought over the follow- 
ing letter from Arthur Rivers :— 


‘Dearest Heten: When I tell you that I 
love you earnestly and devotedly, with all the 
strength and truth of my nature, it is but a 
revealing of that which has dwelt in my heart 
for years, a love whose music the storm-winds 
of anguish might never drown, whose light 
the floods of sorrow might never quench. 

**T loved you, Helen, when we were together 
in the blessed days gone by. And I pray 
Heaven I may never again know such bitter- 
ness as wrung my heart when you were gone 
from me, as I thought, forever. This love 
came to me in divine beauty, but around it 
was cast the shadow of my destiny; and I 
might not, with the knowledge of it, darken, 
even for a time, your young life. 

‘“‘Of my spirit’s trials I will not now speak. 
They are past; and you know with what feel- 
ings I left my village home, and went with 
my uncle to the city of his residence. It was 
shortly after my arrival that a hope was held 
out to me, one that never had entered into my 
dreams of the future, that of at least a partial 
eure of my lameness, and for this purpose I 
was placed under the care of the eminently 
skilful surgeons of the hospital. 

‘*T could never express to you the almost 
wild joy. the fulness of gratitude that filled 
all my soul, as | felt myself, week after week, 
growing stronger and freer, when, at last, 
with but a cane to assist the faltering step 
which reminded me of what I had been, I 
walked forth into the world. Life seemed a 
fresh gift, a new and untried power; and 
hopes and aspirations that I had crushed into 
silence rose again with renewed strength. 

‘IT was successful in my studies. My uncle 
had assured me more than once that the 
wealth lavished so freely on me now would 
one day be mine; and, with all my new joys, 
Helen, there stole into my heart visions of 
love and of you. 

**T thought of your stately father, with his 
pride of birth and station, and my cheek 
glowed with the consciousness that I could 
now offer him a name which could rank with 
his own, and that there was wealth at my 
eommand for its support. 

‘*But such thoughts entered not into my 
dreams of you. There came many shadowing 
fears. Young and beautiful as you were, 
might not your heart, long ere this, have been 
given to some noble one among the many who 
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would seek your hand? And ah, even were 
you free, could I hope that, because I loved 
you so passionately, I should be loved in re- 
turn? But yet I cherished the blessed 
thought in the radiance which had been let in 
upon my heart; its freed fountains were leap- 
ing and sparkling, and I let them have their 
way. 

‘*My uncle was going to New York on a 
short visit, and I accepted his kind invitation 
to accompany him. It was the day after our 
arrival, an afternoon in May, that I was sitting 
with the guests of the hotel, looking out upon 
the busy throng of Broadway. Iwas thinking 
of you, joying to know that we breathed the 
same air, that ere night I should stand in 
your presence. I heard attention called to a 
lady who had just alighted from a carriage on 
the opposite side of the street. I looked with 
the rest. Helen, it was you; and oh, how 
beautiful you were! You lingered for a mo- 
ment on the step, all unconscious of the 
admiring eyes that were bent upon you. 

*** Who is she?’ were the eager inquiries all 
about me. There was an answer: ‘The 
beautiful Miss Grahame of Place; and 
she is betrothed to one of the handsomest 
men in the city—Colonel Harrington.’ 





‘“‘The words rang on my senses like the 
rushing of water in the ears of a drowning 
man. I felt faint and dizzy, and I put up my 
hand to clear the mist that seemed gathering 
before my eyes. But, by a strong effort, I 
overmastered the rush of feeling, and rallied 
my strength to wait for one more glimpse of 
the face which I then thought I should look 
upon for the last time. 

‘* At this instant, two gentlemen came up 
the street, and stopped as they saw the wait- 
ing carriage. One was your father; the other, 
I heard it spoken, was Colonel Harrington. 
They lingered there for your reappearance ; 
and at length forth. After a 
moment’s consultation, Colonel Harrington 


you came 
handed you to your carriage; both entered 
after you, the door was shut, and you drove 
away. Ah, Helen, the darkness that my 
heart knew at that moment! 
vanished, all its rushing tides driven back to 


All its radiance 


their source ! 

‘*My uncle wondered at my listlessness, at 
the sadness I could not all conceal; while I 
longed only to be once more at home, once 
more immersed in those studies which I never 
again would leave, those duties which must 
now wholly engross me. 

‘* And thus have glided by the past eighteen 
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months. Early in this spring, my excellent 
friend, the venerable bishop, sent me to this 
place ; and, in the society of its refined peo- 
ple, and amid the arduous yet pleasant duties 
of their pastor, I have known as much of 
happiness as was possible for me to enjoy. 

‘‘ Before your arrival, I had heard of the 
failure of the rich Walter Grahame; and my 
heart had been awakened to a sympathy for 
you, though the misfortune could not fall 
heavily on you, a bride, as I now supposed 
you to be. Howl heard of your arrival in 
this village, you know. When I heard also 
that you were alone with your father, that 
you were Miss Grahame, without a thought, I 
yielded to my first impulse, and hastened to 
your side! 

‘*Oh, Helen! will you love me? will you 
accept the heart that has so long been only 
yours? will you be my wife, and share my 
home? You have said your life was to be 
devoted to your father; but, Helen, would he 
not be my father also, our home his home? I 
shall not deprive him of a daughter, but will 
be to him a son, on whose strong arm he may 
lean for support; and it shall be my joy to 
assist you to make his life happy. If I have 
his consent, oh say, Helen, that you will not 


refuse ! Heaven bless you, ARTHUR.”’ 


And so the little rectory did not go unte- 
nanted. And it was a gentle hand that, when 
the spring came, trained the clustering vines 
and cared for the opening flowers ; and it was 
a gentle voice that made such melody beneath 
its roof as rivalled the music of the birds 
without; and there did Walter Grahame find 
for his old age a happy and peaceful home. 
And did he never, as he gazed upon the noble 
face of his son, go back to the time when he 
had scarce deigned to notice the youth, poor 
and friendless? Did the thought never come 
that, had not a sinful pride so chilled the 
better feelings of his nature, his sympathy and 
kindness might have brought gladness to that 
suffering heart, Ais wealth, now vanished, 
been the means of bringing to him health, of 
cultivating his richly endowed nature? Had 
he not learned that there are treasures of the 
mind above rank and gold? that there is no 
wealth like ‘‘ the riches of the heart ?”’ 





Poor relations that have been flung aside 
often turn up and prove of value when least 
expected—like bank-notes that have been 
found, before now, in a waste-paper basket. 














OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN. 


BY H. CLAY PREUSS. 


Farner in heaven, we bow to Thee, 
Poor, humble worms of the sod, 
And own Thee as the source of all— 

The only true and living God. 


The countless worlds that roll through space 
In spheric harmonies proclaim 

That Thou art King and Lord of all. 
Oh, hallowed be Thy name! 


Imprisoned in this dark estate, 
Like exile from his native home, 

We blindly grope through doubt and sin. 
Oh, let Thy kingdom come! 


Against Thy just and holy laws 

Our proud, rebellious souls have striven 
O Father, let Thy will be done 

On earth as ’tis in heaven! 


With earthly wants and low desires, 
Our angel natures starved and dead, 

We call on Thee as helpless babes: 
Give us this day our daily bread! 


With contrite hearts and pleading sighs 
We fall before Thy throne ; 

As we forgive a brother's sin, 
O God, forgive our own! 


Let not the luring tempter’s art 
Seduce our erring souls from Thee; 
But save us from all evil, Lord, 
In time and in eternity! 


Almighty God, to Thee is due 
The glory of the earth and heaven! 
All praise, all faith, and holiest love 
To Thee alone are given! 


TO EMMA. 
BY 8. C. ¢. 


I’p love thee, if I might but love. 
*Twould be my chief delight 

To note thy every look by day, 
Thy deepest dream by night. 


So gladly would I welcome here, 
On this poor aching breast, 

That sweetly thoughtful brow of thine, 
And soothe thy cares to rest. 


But no; it may not ever he; 
That sunny dream is o’er. 

Too long I ’ve cherished it, and well— 
I must not dream it more. 


Por well I read that distant look, 
That cold, averted gaze ; 

Those eyes that still for others beam 
With tender, loving rays. 


Farewell! But oh, wilt thon not give 
One thought to memory s0 dear? 

One thought for him who toasts for thee 

His heart's love, buried here. 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 
Paraphrased from the French. 
BY F. A. 8. 


‘Twas on a day serene and bland, 

That two young maids of Switzerland, 
With pensive brow, and thoughtful mien, 
Were wand’ring through the meadows green. 
Soon, in a quiet, shady place, 

Just at a lofty mountain’s base, 

Near by their childhood’s rippling stream, 
They sat them down to talk, to dream, 

As maidens all are wont to do. 

Tears were in Lisbeth's eye of blue; 

From Lulu’s cheek of rosy hue 

The rose had fled; her dark brown hair 
Fell o’er a brow so white and fair, 

And passionless, you would have thought 
That face had been from marble wrought, 
A brooding cloud, a shadow dread 

Seemed hovering o’er her bright young head ; 
She turned to Lisbeth with a sigh, 

And said, ‘Dear one! I know not why, 
But presages of coming ill 

Are haunting me against my will. 


** And oh, if to these waters’ roar, 
My voice shall answer never more— 
If, when these paths again you tread, 
I slumber with the quiet dead ; 
If such should be my destined lot, 
I pray you, love, furget me not!” 
Just then adown the mountain-side 
Leaped a fierce torrent’s whelming tide, 
And, rushing on its madd’ning way, 
Bore Lulu on its breast away. 
The simple flower her bosom wore 
She flung to Lisbeth on the shore; 
Saying, ‘Guard well this little flower, 
And let it mind you of this hour; 
Still let me live, shrined in your thought. 
Forget me not! Forget me not ;’’ 


So Lulu passed adown the stream, 

And left Lisbeth alone to dream ; 

To muse in silence on that shore, 

Which her light feet could press no more. 
The flower she cherished ; on her breast 
They laid it when she sank to rest 

In death’s cold arms; and, since the day 
When Lulu passed from earth away, 

In mem'ry of her mournful lot, 

We call the fower—‘“ Forget-me-not.”’ 


THE SEASONS. 


BY &. P. BRYAN, M.D. 


Tus revolving Seasons, as they come and go, 
Each in their turn conduce to make us b.cst ; 

The cold, bleak Winter’s wind, his ice and snow, 
And hoary frost, which gild the mountain’s crest, 
All, all awake to life within our breast 

A boundless source of joy—deep, recondite, 
Exhaustiess—which imparts to us a zest 

For contemplating nature's self aright ; 

And, contemplating, we are lost in sweet delight 

VoL. Liv.—14 
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Now Winter breaks, and Spring—soft blushing Spring— 
Steals on with velvet tread and balmy breath ; 
And flying far o’er earth on verdant wing, 
Arouses nature from lethargic death, 
And calls to life in meadow, field and heath, 
And garden-bower, from seed which dormant lay, 
Sweet fragrant fowers; then, culling, weaves a wreath 
Of those which seem most lovely, bright, and gay, 
And with it crowns her beauteous, smiling daughter 
May— 


Beneath whose gentle reign, o’er yonder lawn, 
And jovial as the lucid morniag’s smile, 
The stardy farmer wends his way at dawn, 
With plongh-share bright, to cleave the fallow soil ; 
And cheerful then, with uncomplaining toil, 
The seed select profusely ‘round him flings, 
Whose little germ there latent lies awhile— 
Until the quickening power kind Nature brings, 
Then beautiful above the earth it verdant springs. 


Then Summer comes—proud son of Phebus’ ray !— 
And in the ardor of his youthful pride, 
Beholds, admires, adores the beauteous May, 
And, loving, woos her for his lovely bride ; 
But, blushful, she in silence turns aside, 
And flies from ‘neath the ardor of his gaze, 
On airy wings, through ether’s boundless tide ; 
He stands—in consternation and amaze 
Transfixed—till she is lost amid the distant haze. 


Then the impetuous youth in anger turns, 
And drinks up every rippling stream that flows, 
And every verdant blade of grass he burns; 
Causing to fade the crimson flush that glows 
Upon the cheek of every blushing rose. 
Repenting of his rashness then, his rain 
Upon the earth again he kindly throws 
In distillation soft ; the drooping grain 
Looks up, and vegetation springs to life again. 


Now down yon hill, and through the glen beneath, 
Comes Autumn jovial on with steady pace, 
Flinging upon the wide-surrounding heath 
A mantle of the most exquisite grace— 
Gold-tinged, with here and there of green a trace. 
And from his cot, where peace and plenty reign, 
The farmer hies him forth with joyous face ; 
Mirthful, he wends his way o'er yonder plain, 
And thrusts his sickle gleaming through the yielding 
grain. 


Safe garnered in his barns the bounteous spoil, 
Secure against the coming winter's dearth, 
The honest earning of his arduous toil, 
Happy he sits beside his peaceful hearth, 
And witnesses the freaks of childish mirth, 
While near him there, with form of careless grace 
And beautiful, his meek-eyed daughter stands ; 
Bright rosy health beams on her youthful face, 
And in her halcyon breast where love commands, 
And pure—if aught on earth is pure—a heart expands. 


Thus have we sung, succinct, the Seasons through, 
From dreary Winter’s unproductive clime 

To smiling Spring's more kind, salubrious glow ; 
Thence onward through the sultry Summer tine 
To sober Autumn's stil! maturer prime ; 

And now once more amid the Winter's blast 
The glad New Year we hail with merry chime, 

And mingled mirth and sadness fill our breast, 

For now another year is come—another pust. 
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YEARS AGONE. 
BY AMY ARDEN. 


Ix years agone, when quiet reigned 
Within our little city, 

Before perfection was attained 
In notions new and witty ; 

Then all went plodding straight along 
In honest independence, 

And peace and friendship, tried and strong, 
Were ever in attendance. 


How clear to me, in retrospect, 
Come back forgotten pictures, 

As once, with hope’s bright blossoms decked, 
Free from life’s later strictures! 

How every corner, grove, and street, 
Breathes thoughts of the departed, 

Tells tales of bitterness, or sweet, 
To move the sternest hearted ! 


A walk along this shady lane 
Has left a tinge of sadness ; 
Even the fields are not the same 
I leftin youthful gladness. 
Where is the queenly matron face 
That graced this stately dwelling? 
Gone to her quiet resting-place, 
The echoing walls are telling. 


The parsonage—'tis still the sume, 
Tho’ empty and deserted— 

Brings memories of the humble priest, 
The meek and gentle-hearted ; 

Who filled so long the sacred desk, 
And taught the Christian duty, 

And practised, too, the rules he preached, 
A case of rarest beauty. 


No thonghts had he of honors high 
Conferred by court or college ; 
He spoke of treasures in the sky, 
And preached of heavenly knowledge. 
No dreams had he of crowded aisle, 
Of lofty church and steeple. 
** Sermons in stones” were not the style 
To benefit the people— 


According to his simple creed. 
But what could be expected 

Of one who lived so long before 
Religion was perfected ? 

The altar, under which he sleeps, 
Once sacred—#so no longer— 

The shining chain of memory keeps, 
Which ever must grow stronger. 


For me the old forsaken church 
Still teems with recollection ; 
How apt the mottoes on its porch, 
To give a right direction 
Te wayward thoughts that else would cling 
Too close to earth's illusions, 
Nor ever dream of taking wing 
Above its wild delusions. 


Yes, there it stands, in homely style, 
With all its graves beside it; 

But never shall a loftier pile 
Induce me to deride it. 
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What though the steeple rises higher 
Than each surrounding dwelling? 

The glittering symbol on the spire 
The same old truth is telling. 


The gilded roof, and tinted panes, 
With gothic porch and entry ; 
And seats, whose crimson cushious ~ee:n 
Just suited for the gentry ; 
The marble aisle, and altar high, 
With cross above it beaming ; 
And sacred tokens standing by, 
Where gorgeous rays are streaming: 


These all are beautiful and meet, 
Yet wake no holier feeling 

Than those which led my williz;; “et, 
Or kept me humbly kneeling, 

Within the place where first my vows 
Of penitence were spoken. 

And time but strengthens, as it goes, 
Ties never to be broken. 


I’ve found the names of those I love 
"Neath many a weeping willow ; 

For, one by one, they ’ve laid them down, 
And made the mould their pillew. 

I drop a tear upon their graves, 
Then turn away in sorrow; 

My thoughts have been with yesterday, 
My hopes are with to-morrow. 


TO THE LONG ABSENT WIFE. 


BY J. M. lL. 


As odors of sweet flowers play, 

Ling’ring round where late they lay, 
Reluctant still to leave ; 

Thus, while my loved one’s far away, 

Her spirit, ling’ring, seems to stay 
About me while I grieve. 


About the room where late she dwelt, 
A solemn, sad sensation ’s felt, 

As if some one were dead ; 
And when, at first, I enter there, 
Instinetively, I feel a care 

To move with noiseless tread 


When nature, wearied, seeks repose, 

And, languidly, her eyes half close 
In twilight, sinking fast, 

Tis then I sit and sadly think 

Of pleasure which we used to drink, 
In hours too sweet to last. 





And often, at that twilight hour, 

In which I ‘ve felt thy magic power 
So sweetly stealing through me, 

I'll sit me down and dream it o'er, 

And feel thee at my side once more, 
And hear thy whispers woo me. 


And if, while dreaming there, I knew 
Some sweetly witching way to woo 
Thy spirit to its home, 
I’d woo it with such skilful care, 
And pleading pour out such a prayer, 
"Twould quickly yield and come 
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LIFT THE WINDOW. 


BY LILLIAN. 





Open wide the lattice-window, 
Let the morning zephyrs play 

On the fair young sleeper resting 
Calmly at the break of day. 

Let them bring their scented perfume, 
As they lift her auburn hair, 

Rising like the breath of incense 
From some unseen altar there. 


For she whispered, in her waking 
From a vision of the night: 
** Lift the window very early 
For the blessed morning light ; 
For the breath of dewy odors 
Comes on breeze-enchanting wings ; 
For I sleep so sweetly, mother, 
When the early skylark sings! 


“*T would scent the breath of morning, 

Scent its earliest wafted balm, 

Catch the first sweet song that blesses 
With a soul-entrancing charm ; 

For an angel at my bedside, 
With a golden harp in hand, 

Tuned for me so sweet an anthem 
Of the unseen, radiant land, 


“That I thought a shining window, 

In the heavens thrown ope for me, 

Blessed me with all giorious glimpses 
Of the better life to be— 

Blessed me with the morning incense 
Of its beauty-living flowers, 

Filling all my soul with yearnings 
For a home in those fair bowers! 


** And the angel, leaving, whispered, 
‘Thou shalt follow me at morn ;’ 
Therefore lift the morning windows 
To the glories newly born!” 
And when friends the windows lifted 
As the dawn’s first tint was given, 
With a smile she passed the angel 
Lifted window into heaven. 


FORGET THEE! 
BY MANLIUS. 


Forcet thee! No, as well might dread 
The sun, in his high flight, 

Would fail o’er earth his rays to shed, 
And leave the world in night! 

Or that the flowers, with fragrance sweet, 
Which God to man has given, 

Should fail to teach us we shall meet 
With love and truth in heaven! 


Forget thee! When the wild winds rest 
Forever in their caves, 

And fail to roll o’er ocean’s breast 
Their dread and angry waves; 

When heaven no longer from the clouds 
Pours the refreshing rain ; 

Or when the harp’s sweet sound affords 
No music in its strain: 
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When hope no longer o’er the heart 
A single joy shall breathe, 
And envy with her venomed dart 
No fatal blow shall give; 
When seraphs from their heavenly spheros 
No more shall bless their lot, 
And angels shed unhappy tears, 
Then thou shalt be forgot. 


THE SPIRIT’S VOICES. 


BY ANNIE ELIZABETH. 


HEARD’st thou not that angel's whisper, 
Breathing out so soft and low, 

Even as the fainting vesper 
Dies with music’s sweetest flow ’ 


Heard’st thou not its voices calling: 
“Child of genius, child of song, 

Now before thine idols falling, 
Idols that to earth belong, 


“Fame is but a ‘ gilded seeming,” 
Transient as a falling star; 
Soon, too soon before thy dreaming, 
Dark will be the mists afar. 


“Crush thy shrines to earth devoted, 
For thou hast a work to do; 
Heedless be, though art noted 
Even among the immortal few. 


“Pray thee only that thy fingers 
May be touched with heavenly fire ; 
And the strain that upward lingers 
Rest at last upon thy lyre; 


“That before its low-toned breathin.. 
Purer fountains may be stirred ; 
And the hymn-notes o’er it wreathing 
By earth’s rudest bands be heard 


“ And perchance some erring brother, 
Feeling pulse of heart and brain 
Waking to the voice of mother, 
Speaking from the voiceless strain, 


“ Bends once more, and asks a blessing, 
Prays a holier path to tread, 
E’en as when her hand, caressing, 
Rested on his youthful head. 


“If by thee, one, saying ‘Our Father,’ 
Seeks the better way to find— 
Rather gain that prize, far rather, 
Than the gems that monarchs bind 


** Not for thee—o’er time victorious— 
Genius rears the sculptured stone ; 
Not for thee the spheres so glorious 
Called their music e’en thine own 


“To exalt thy God, the treasure 

Has been given to thy hand; 
And of thee the utmost measure 
Will He at the last demand.” 


Thus was sighed the angel’s whisper, 
Breathing out so soft and low ; 
Even as the fading vesper 
Dies with music's sweetest flow. 
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OUR BROKEN LYRE. 


BY LUTA LINDES. 



































Brornen! upon thy white brow, 
Upon thy saddened brow, 
Gileams the maniac’s fire ; 
Brother! the plaintive moans 
That join the ASolian tones, 
Are thine—our broken lyre. 


Brother! with thy bine eyes, 
With thy soft eyes, 

Gazing so mournfally now, 
Seest thou in this bloom, 
That mocks thy soul’s gloom, 

Ill-shapen shadows grow ” 


Brother! with thy young heart, 
With thy saddened heart, 
Sunken in dreariest woe, 
Dost thou in that sobbing lyre 
Discern a responsive fire 
That makes thee greet so still and low? ¢ 
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Ah, brother, sadly, sadly now 
Gathers the whiteness of thy brow ; 
And darkly, darkly in our home 
Lowers the surrounding gloom ; 

Yet the shadow on thy seul, brother, 
Is sadder, darker than all other. 


eens 


* * * * * « 


Once more the refrains of the JZolian choir 

Met the dying ear of our broken lyre; 

He gazed aloft with his clear beaming eyes, 

Which grew brighter and elearer, as he drew near the 
skies ; 

And he said, *‘ Sweet mother, thy broken lyre 

Will meet thee again ‘mid the angel choir ; 

When thon ‘st closed thy eyes on earth’s manifold bloom, 

I will open the gates to welcome thee home.” 
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When yon limpid river flows silently by, 

And the austral breezes so mournfully sigh, 
When the ivy, the myrtle, and ground-rose creep, 
Where at even the moonbeams so softly sleep— } 
Slumbereth one, whose young blighted soul 
Unfettered with joy earth’s heavy control: 
Ay, here—‘mid the flowers the mournful tomb 
Eucircles our lyre in its mouldering gloom 





SONNET.—FRANKLIN. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Ayeatu the sod, in yonder graveyard lie 
The relics of Columbia’s noble son, 
Who, erewhile, drew the lightning from the sky, 
And scientific fame forever won. 
Upon the slab that designates the spot, 
We see the simple letters of his name, 
But other reminiscence there is not, 
Whereto the man of science might lay claim. 
No fulsome epitaph did he desire, 

Whose memory every lightning rod recalls, 
Whose name is writ by every storm-cloud’s fire, 
And heard in thunder which the soul appals. 
Columbia's honored printer, statesman, sage! 
A lofty niche of fame is thine from age to age. 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND BYIGMAS IN 
JANUARY NUMBER. 


1. Firm-a-ment. 2. Spar-row. 3. A slipper. 
4. Weeping. 5. Everybody. 6. Talents. 


CHARADES. 
7. 


My frst is no part of a month, 
Yet people often say 

That they ‘ll not surely fail to call 
Upon you on that day. 


My se-vnd’s so unfortunate 
It cannot bear a name, 

But all on earth inanimate 
Can justly claim the same. 


And only men, and women whom 
One speaks of with ill nature, 

Are sometimes in contempt allowed 
To bear its nomenclature. 


My whole all people must describe 
When things they represent ; 

Yet often still for want of me 
Critics are discontent— 


And though no living thing am I, 
Naught does the world contain 
Which may not—is not—cannot be 

Included in my name. 


8. 
My frst is not a fish, but has a shell, 
As every rambling boy must know full well, 
Who, my whole wanting, oft himself will make 
My seoond—that he may my fret partake. 


ENIGMAS. 
9. 


Younea ladies never can present 
Their friends with little gifts, 

But ‘tis found the compliment 
My nomenclature fits, 


A man can never make a move 
Not in the right direction— 

Or which his conscience don’t approve 
When yielding to reflection ; 


Butin my name is always viewed ; 
Such his mind's detection ; 

And its efforts to elude 
Acknowledged imperfection. 


10. 
I am not now what I have been, 
But atill I yet exist ; 
Though I am not as once I'd been 
If absent—sadly missed : 


Still I exist—and still I am 
A reflect of the age, 

And show to mortals what fs man, 
His grief—his love—his rage. 














A SYMMETRICAL COTTAGE. 


[Copied by permission from ‘“‘ Downing’s Country Houses.’’] 


Whoever loves symmetry and the simpler 
kind of cottage beauty, including good propor- 
tion, tasteful forms, and chasteness of orna- 
ment, we think, cannot but like this little 
design, since it unites all those requisites. It 
is an illustration of a cottage made ornamental 
with a very trifling expense, and without sac- 
rificing truthfulness to that kind of tasteful 
simplicity which is the true touchstone of 
cottage beauty. 

This cottage is designed in the rural gothic 
or English manner, but much modified, so as 
to adapt it to almost any site. Instead of 
adopting a very ornate verge-board, which pro- 
perly belongs to a villa, it will be seen that the 
form is so simple as to be easily executed with- 
out fear of its falling into the gingerbread cha- 
racter. It should be made of two-inch plank. 

The light, open porch of this cottage may 
be omitted without injuring the design, but it 
gives the front an air of so much feeling and 
refinement, aside from its manifest utility, 
that we should always hope to see it adopted 
by those about to execute the design. 

Accommopation.—The plan of this cottage is 
by no means complex. There is, however, a 
great combination of the agreeable and the use- 
ful here, since the kitchen is on the same floor 
with the living-room. Many families would 
prefer to use the room marked “ parlor’’ in 
the plan, as a bedroom, and, if so used, the 
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cottage would be a very complete one for a 
small family—having living-room, bedroom, 
pantry, &c., on the same floor. But to others 
who would prefer to have no bedroom on this 
floor, a parlor would be looked upon as far 
more important. 
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PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


In the plan of this floor, A is the porch, 
from which we enter the hall or entry, eight 
feet wide—with the two best rooms, each six- 
teen by eighteen feet, on either side of it. 
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Connected with the living-room, in its rear, 
is a good pantry. Bis the back entry com- 
municating with the kitchen. C is the back- 
porch, which may be left open in summer and 
inclosed in winter when it will serve as a 
place for coal and ‘wood. On one side of the 
kitchen fireplace is a closet, and on the other 
a sink, into which, if possible, a water-pipe 
should be brought. 

The effect of the two best rooms on the 
principal floor of this house will be simple 
and chaste if they are.tastefully papered and 
painted. A variation might be made by cut- 
ting off the corners of the parlor, thus turning 
it into a small octagon room. The space in 
those corners, not occupied by doors, might 
then be finished with simple bookcases built 
inthe walls. By not carrying these bookcases 
to the floor, a space would be left below them 
for a couch or divan, which would have a 
pretty effect. 

This parlor would of course appear larger, 
and would cost less, if finished with square 
corners, but we suggest the octagon form to 
those who desire a little novelty. 

The first story of this cottage is supposed to 
be ten feet, and the chamber story five feet on 
the sides, and eight feet in the middle of the 


rooms. The pitch of the roof is a right angle. 





As the entry or hall of this plan is wide, 
and the arrangements both simple and con- 
venient, we think it will be difficult to builda 
more agreeable cottage, for the sum proposed, 
than the present design. Though picturesque 
in its exterior, it is not so much so as to de- 
mand a highly rural or picturesque site, but 
would look equally well either in the suburbs 
of a town or in the midst of the country. 

Construction.—The exterior of this cottage 
is vertical boarding—of planed and matched 
floor-plank, about ten inches wide. The win- 
dow-frames are from three to three and a half 
feet, inside measure—with a centre mullion 
and latticed sashes. The roof of the porch is 
nearly flat and roofed with tin, so as to forma 
balcony to the bedroom window over it. 

The house is, of course, filled in with brick 
on edge, set flush with the outside of the 
frame, and the inside walls plastered on the 
face of the brick. 

Estimate.—The cost of this cottage, with the 
interior neatly finished and painted in oil 
color, and the wood of the two principal rooms 
grained and varnished like oak, and their 
walls papered with suitable paper, all the 
other walls being brown-walls white-washed, 
would be $835. 





EMBROIDERY. 


FOR THE BOSOM OF A SHIRT. 
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FOR A CHILD’S UNDERSLEEVE. 
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FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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NOVELTIES FOR FEBRUARY. 


JEWELRY, LINGERIE. 











As we so frequently have orders for jewelry 
from a distance, the choice being left to our 
own taste, it has occurred to us to give some 
designs of the latest styles of brooches and 
rings. Other items relating to ornaments 
will be found in our gossip for the month. 

Fig. 1.—The serpent brooch is of wrought 
gold, the coils being entwined around a cross 
band, or bar, handsomely enamelled. In this 
design, which gives the costliest form, a pen- 
dant is suspended from the mouth of the ser- 
pent. This may be dispensed with if desired, 
or, if added, may be ordered of any precious 
stone—carbuncles, pearls, &c. The one we 
give is of diamonds, and has of course a su- 
perb effect in evening-dress. 

Fig. 2.—The Pendant has an amethyst in 
the centre, surrounded by a setting of gold 
and enamel. The leaves are of wrought gold, 
the berries are pearls, in the garland by which 
it is again inclosed. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are new styles, suited to en- 


gagement rings. The first is of gold and dark e 








blue enamel, with a single diamond in the 
centre of the “‘true love knot.’’ The second 
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is of richly chased gold, the star having a large 
brilliant in the centre, with five smaller dia- 
monds in the points. (See Fashion article.) 

Fig. 5.—A light headdress, intended for din- 
ner or small evening parties. The folds are a 
mixture of blonde and ribbon; a broad ribbon 
is carelessly looped across, hanging down to 
the shoulder. 


Fig. 6.—A still lighter and more graceful 
headdress, formed of barbes of lace elegantly 
disposed. 

Fig. 7.—Muslin undersleeve, disposed in 
longitudinal puffs, separated by a delicate 


insertion; close band of the same at the 
wrist. 

Fig. 8.—A second sleeve, also suitable for 
cold weather. The puff in this instance en- 
circles the arm, and is finished by two frills 
of lace. Bands and bows of the narrowest 


black velvet ribbon ornament it. 








UNDERSLEEVE IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY. 
(See page 97.) 

Ovr illustration gives a style for embroidery 
which we have not yet seen here, and the effect 
of which is rich and striking. The running 
pattern is to be worked in satin-stitch, well 
raised and solid, so as to contrast with the 
open ground, the one forming the relief of the 
other. This ground is entirely composed of 
cut-out holes. 
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8 CLOAK. 
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INSERTION. 





Tue leaves and flowers of this pattern must 
be worked with embroidery cotton, in satin- 
stitch, in the direction and number of the lines 
laid down in the engraving; the stems to be 
sewn over broader at the bottom, and lessening 
towards the points. The cups of the flowers 
should have three lines of cotton running the 
contrary way, before working, to raise the 
middle of each division. The middle of the 
large flower must be filled in with English 
lace, or if net is laid under it will look as well. 
The circles on the upper side and the centres 
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of the small flowers, with the English rosette ; 
the leaf with English bars, and the calyx of 
the large flowé with Brussels lace. The 
round holes in the large flowers to be made 
with a stiletto, and afterwards sewn round in 
button-hole stitch. This will make a very 
beautiful pattern for either the middle of a 
habit-shirt, band, insertion, or any general 


purpose. 
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A DRESS FOR ANY SEASON. 


(See page 101.) 


Dress of cinnamon-colored glacé, figured 
with narrow stripes running horizontally. At 
each side of the skirt there is a trimming 
composed of a broad band of cinnamon-color 
velvet, narrowing as it ascends to the waist, 
and edged on both sides with fancy braid, 
set on in a lozenge pattern. Basquine of 
black velvet, fitting closely to the waist, and 
trimmed at the lower edge with a double row 
of black lace. The sleeves are very wide, and 
confined at the shoulders by four large plaits, 
between which are placed rows of fancy silk 
buttons; like the skirt of the basquine, they 
are trimmed with a double row of black lace. 
Cap of white lace, with blue ribbon disposed 
in loops, and long streamers at the back of 
the head. Collar of Valenciennes lace. Brace- 
lets of black velvet, with gold clasps. 


BOY’S CLOAK. 
(See Diagram, page 172.) 
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PATCHWORK. 


Wauat little girl does not recollect her first 
piece of patchwork, the anxiety for fear the 
pieces would not fit, the eager care with which 
each stitch was taken, and the delight of find- 
ing the bright squares successfully biended 
into the pretty pattern. Another square and 
another, and the work begins to look as if in 
time it might become a quilt; then, as the 
little girl grows up to young ladyhood, the 
blushes flit across her cheek when, as she 
bends over her sewing, grandmamma suggests 
that making patchwork is a sign of matrimo- 
nial anticipations ; then the mother, exercis- 
ing all her ingenuity to make a pretty quilt 
for the little occupant of the cradle, until we 
go forward to the old grandmother, who finds 
patchwork the finest work her aged eyes and 
trembling fingers will permit her to undertake. 
From the house of the rich mother who finds 
expensive silk sewed in pretty patterns, the 
choicest covering for her darling, to the poor 
hovel, where every rag is treasured to eke out 
the winter quilt for the little ones, we find 
patchwork. St@ries by famous authoresses, 
and patterns even by artists, are to be found 
on the subject of patchwork. 

The greatest neatness and regularity are 
requisite in the arrangement of the pieces to 
form a patchwork pattern, and great taste 
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may be displayed in the blending of the colors. 
There is, in this State, an institution for the 
reformation of girls who have been imprisoned 
for some crime; they are taught to sew neat- 
ly, and each one is allowed to exercise her 
taste and ingenuity in the manufacture of a 
patchwork quilt, which she is allowed to take 
away with her when she leaves. I have seen 
one hundred and fifty beds in this institution, 
each covered with a different pattern of patch 
work quilt ; some were very tastful and pretty, 
others not. 

In an economical point of view there is great 
saving in patchwork quilts, if they are made 
from pieces of cloth already in the house, 
which are useless for anything else; but if, 
as I once knew a lady to do, you buy the 
finest, highest priced French chintz to cut up 
into inch pieces, it is not perhaps so great a 
saving as it would be to buy the quilt out- 
right. 

An old lady, an aunt of mine, one of the 
single sisterhood, is constantly making the 
most beautiful patchwork quilts. She has 
one made entirely of pieces of dresses worn 
by the different members of the family; this 
is her family quilt, and it really seems odd to 
see so many familiar pieces made into one 
article. 


























PATCHWORK. 








Patchwork of silk is much used for chair 
covers; whether it is pretty or not is a mat- 
ter of taste ; I do not admireit, But the pret- 
tiest piece of work I almost ever saw was a 
quilt made by an old lady friend for her first 
grandchild. It consisted of tiny stars of silk, 
and the pieces were given by all who had any 
interest in the baby ; there was nothing bought 
or given by strangers. The lining was of pure 
white satin, from the skirt of mamma’s wed- 
ding-dress ; it was quilted in tiny diamonds. 
The quilt was filled with eider-down, and 
bound with beautiful ribbon. It was just the 
size for baby’s cradle, and was very light. 

An album quilt is a very pretty idea. A 
lady gives the size of the square she wishes to 





each of her lady friends, who are willing; to 
contribute to her quilt. They make a square 
according to their own taste, putting a white 
piece in the centre, on which they write 
their name. Every lady’s autograph adorns 
her own square. An old lady in Charlestown 
showed me one in which there were one hun- 
dred squares, and all the contributors except- 
ing twelve were dead. The quilt itself be- 
longed to her mother, and was more than 
sixty years old. 

The two patterns given in this article are to 
be made of white pieces and chintz. The 
small squares are white, the others chintz, 
and the size may vary according to the taste 
of the maker. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S SKIRT. 
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WOOL SCARF, IN CROCHET. 
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We give a simple, but pretty pattern, when 
worked for a crochet scarf in two colors; 
scarlet and brown look well together in Ger- 
man wool. Makea chain of eighty loops, join 
it, and work round it one long stitch and one 
chain, in every second loop. Commence the 
first row of the pattern by working three long, 
one chain and three long in every seventh 
loop of the last row ; repeat these rows until 
the scarf is of sufficient length, alternating 
the colors. Finish the ends by netting three 
or four rows on a small mesh, and then net- 
ting with double wool on a mesh about three 
inches wide, two loops in one, which when cut 
forms the fringe, and completes this very use- 
ful little article. A very pretty cuff may be 
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made to match by knitting a straight piece in 
garter stitch of about three inches wide, and 
when long enough to pass over the hand, cast 
off and sew up; then crochet on this about 
four rows of the same pattern, which corre- 
sponds with the scarf, and looks very well 


; when worn together. 





EMBROIDER® FOR INFANT’S SHAWL. 
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HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 








HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTIES. 


BABY’S WARDROBE—MATERIALS. 


Every article of dress, for a new-born in- 
fant, should be white. The materials must 
differ according to the fortune of the wearer ; 
but those we suggest are such as would be 
suitable in any family of the middle classes. 
For night-dresses and petticoats, fine long- 
cloth; for morning gowns, striped or other 
fancy muslin, or what is called hair-cord 
muslin; for shirts, very fine linen; and the 
same for night-caps. Some articles are always 
cheaper, if bought ready made, than by pur- 
chasing the materials, and making them at 
home. Among these, hoods may be reckoned, 
as the stuff for a single one cuts-very much 
to waste. 

Decoration, Emspromwery, &c.—Shall it be 
bought or home-made? Every mother wishes 
that her first baby clothes should be as pretty 
as possible; but she frequently lays out a 
great deal of money unnecessarily in trim- 
mings on the plea that they are so cheap. It 
is very true, she may get them for a moderate 
sum; but nice crochet and knitting, which 
she can generally do herself, would be far 
more endurable than cheap embroidery, and 
quite as handsome. The question in her 
mind should be this : Is it my business to earn 
money? or is it only in my power to save it? 
If the latter, every shilling saved by employ- 
ing remnants of time, in doing the little ne- 
cessary decorations, is of consequence, besides 
affording a pleasant occupation. The trim- 
mings that can readily be made at home are 
edgings and insertions in crochet, knitting, 
and tatting. Each piece should be made of 
the length required, with a slight allowance 
for shrinking; thus, the pieces for the top, 
epaulettes, and sleeves of a little frock, should 
all be made separately. 

Tue Firrines or tHE Worxsox.—Before be- 
ginning any such lengthened occupation as 
preparing a Laby’s wardrobe, every implement 
necessary should be procured. We consider 
the following as quite essential: Large, small, 
and button-hole scissors; tiimble; a round 
and a flat bodkin; good needles, from five to 
eleven; stiletto; bobbin; cotton cord of va- 
rious sizes; tapes; stay-binding; flannel- 
binding; white silk; fine knitting-cotton; 
sewing-cottons of various sizes ; Mechlenberg 
thread: and linen and pearl buttons of me- 
VuL. LIv.—15 





dium and very small sizes. The pincushion 
should also be well stocked with pins; and a 
few fine headless needles, with sealing-wax 
tops, are very useful in all fine work. We 
use both cotton and linen or Mecklenberg 
thread ; the former for cotton work, the lat- 
ter for linen and French cambric. The pa- 
tent glacé thread is really a most delightful 
addition to the workbox. 

Tue First Sairt.—Very fine linen is the 
coarsest material that can be used; French 
cambric is more commonly employed. Each 
is twenty-three inches wide, and eleven long. 
It takes, therefore, one yard and seven-eighths 
to make six, without the sleeves. The sleeves 
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are made in one single piece, cut somewhat 
in half-handkerchief form, joined on the 
shoulder. The cut shows the way in which 
the straight piece forming the shirt is cut. 
The neatest way of joining the shoulders is to 
hem both edges, and sew a lace footing be- 
tween them; or they may have a double line 
of stitching. When sewed and felled, how- 
ever neatly, the’edges are apt to be hard. 
The sleeves are sewed and felled in, and every 
other part finished in a very narrow hem; 
trim the sleeves with a little lace edging, and 
finish the slits with button-hole stitch to pre- 
vent them from tearing down. 

Tue First Nieut-Dress.—This is made of 
nice long-cloth. If to be trimmed with cro- 
chet or knitting, do thirty-four inches of lace 
for the top, and six inches for each sleeve; 
for the front, an inch wide insertion four and 
one-half inches long; choose a wide long- 
cloth; tear off three pieces, each thirty-three 
inches long, to make two gowns; slit one down 
the centre to make the two backs; from each 
of the others take two gores, sloping from one 
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and one-half to seven and one-half inches. 
Be sure to cut them so that the narrow parts 
both come off the same end of the calico; join 
the gores to the half breadth, and then run 
and fell the sides, leaving rather more than 
four inches at the top for the armhole; slope 
a little piece off at each shoulder, which join 
like the seams, and slit down an opening, in 
the centre of the back, ten inches long; this 
should be done, like all other placket-holes, 
with a narrow hem on one side, and a wide 
on the other; the latter fastened over the for- 
mer at the bottom, with a double row of 
stitching. The sleeves are cut a little longer 
on one side, from shoulder to wrist, than on 
the other; this allows for them to be slightly 
frilled in at the elbow. The bottom of the 
sleeve is rounded, so as, when turned back, 
to form acuff. This is much more convenient 
than joining on a separate piece, because, 
when the infant grows, it can be let down. 
The sleeve may be eight inches long from the 
top of the shoulder, where it will be eight 
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inches wide; six inches will be width enough 
at the wrist. Cut all sleeves on the cross. 
The top of the gown is simply hemmed, after 
being sloped, and white-work sewed at the 
top. The wrist is fogmed by gathering in the 
front at four and five inches from the top of 
the hem; stroke down the gathers, and sew 
on the insertion, which looks pretty if lined 
with pink gingham. Long strings of the 
same cloth are sewed at the extremities of 
the work to tie round the wrist. 

As eight yards and three inches are ample 
for the skirts of six gowns, nine and one- 
third yards and six inches may be allowed to 
complete them. The strings should be torn 
off the remaining piece before the sleeves are 
cut out. There is a kind of very cheap lace, 
more like muslin work, which is very nice for 
children’s night-dresses; some has a sinall 
pattern and a sort of footing; this is well 
adapted for it. It shonld be run on the cloth, 
so that the footing forms the hems, and the 
edge only is seen above. 





FRONT OF GENTLEMAN’S SLIPPER, ANCHOR PATTERN, 














Worked with floss silk on a zephyr or cloth ground, 























EMBROIDERY. 





POINT LACE. 


No. 7. No. 8. No. 9. 


No. 7. Sorrento Bars are simply two or more 
threads twisted tightly together, to look as 
one thread. 

No. 8. Dotted Venetian Bars. A bar is made 
same as the Venetian bar, but after every 
fifth or sixth stitch leave one loose, and upon 
it work three or four button-hole stitches, and 
repeat to the end of the bar. 

No. 9. Raleigh Bars. Make a Venetian bar, 
and after every eighth or tenth stitch, instead 
of bringing the needle through the loop, slip 
it under the bar, and bring the needle up on 
the right hand side, leaving a,loop of thread 
about one inch and a half long, which must 
be held down to keep it in its place; then 
twist the thread five or six times round the 
right hand thread of the loop, then draw it up, 
which will form a knot, slip the needle through 
it above the bar, and proceed as before. 

No. 10. Point d’Alengon is the common her- 
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No. 10. No 11. No. 12 
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ring-bone stitch ; the needle must be twisted 
twice, or oftener, according to the space and 
strength of the work. 

No. 11. English Bars. These bars are very 
useful for filling up any space between two 
pieces of braid that is edged with either Brus- 
sels or Venetian edging ; it is worked by pass- 
ing the thread from side to side through two 
opposite loops or stitches, taking care that the 
needle passes from the under side of one stitch 
and the upper side of the other. 

No. 12. English Rosette. This is worked on 
four, five, or more threads according to the 
space and effect required. Begin by making 
sorrento bars across the space from side to 
side; then commence from the centre by pass- 
ing the needle under and over the alternate 
threads until the proper size is obtained; 
afterwards fasten off by passing your needle 
round the last bar, and into the braid, with 
two or three button-hole stitches. 
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DIAGRAM OF BOY’S CLOAK, 
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LAYING OUT TABLES. 


No. II.—Dinyers. (Concluded.) 


The second course, when there are three, consists of 
roasts and stews for the top and bottom; turkey or fowls, 
ham garnished, tongue, or fricandeau, for the sides; with 
small made-dishes for corners, served in covered dishes, 
as curries, ragoiits, fricassees, stews, palates, &c. 

When there are two roasts, one should be white, and the 
other brown. Removes are generally placed upon large 
dishes, for, as they supply the place of the fish and soups, 
they constitate the principal part of the dinner. What 
are termed flancs, are not so large as the removes, nor so 
small as the enfrves, or made-dishes, and are generally 
formed in a differently formed dish. They are seldom 
used except when there are eighteen or twenty persons, 

Entrées, or made-dishes, require great care in placing 
them upon the table; otherwise the gravy slops over and 
soils the dish; they are, therefore, usually served with a 
wall of mashed potatoes, rice, or other vegetables, to keep 
them in their proper place. They should also be served 
as hot as possible. 

When there is but one principal dish, it should be placed 
at the head of the table; if three dishes, the principal to 
the head, and the others opposite each other, near the 
bottom ; if four, the largest to the head, the next size to 
the foot, and the other two at the sides; if five, place the 
same as for four, with the smallest in the centre; if six, 
place the same as for four, with two small dishes on each 
side; if seven, put three dishes down the centre of the 
table, and two on each side; if eight, four dishes down 
the middle, and two on each side, at equal distances; if 
nine, place them in three equal lines, but with the proper 
dishes at the top and bottom of the table; if ten, put four 
down the centre, one at each corner, and one on each side, 
opposite the vacancy between the two central dishes; or 
four down the middle, and three on each side, opposite the 
vacancies of the centre dishes; if twelve, place them 
in three rows of four each, or six down the middle and 
three at equal distances on each side. If more than 
twelve, they must be arranged on the same principles, 
but varying according to number. 

Oval or circular dining-tables require to have the dishes 
arranged in a shape corresponding to the table. 

The third course consists of game, confectionery, deli- 
cate vegetables dressed in the French style, puddings, 
ereams, jellies, &c. 

When there are only two courses, the first generally 
consists of soups and fish, removed by boiled poultry, 
stews, roasts, ragouts, curries, or made- 
The second consists of 


ham, 
dishes generally, with vegetables. 
roasted poultry or game at the top and bottom, with 
dressed vegetables, macaroni, jellies, creams, preserved 
fruit, pastry and general confectionery, salads, &c. It is 
generally contrived to give as great a variety as possible 
in these dinners; thus, a jelly, a cream, a comp%te, an 
ornamental cake, a dish of preserved fruit, fritters, a 
blancmange, a pudding, &c. 

After the .aird course has been removed, cheese, orna- 
menied butter, salad, radishes, celery in a glass bowl or 
on a dish, sliced cucumber (and, at small parties, marrow- 
bones) are usually served. A marrow-spoon, cheese- 
scoop, and butter-knife, being required upon the table, are 
to be placed near to the dishes ; a knife and fork near the 
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celery ; and a pair of salad scissors, or a fork and spoon, in 
the bow! with the salad. 

The cheese may be served in a glass bowl, and handed 
round from right to left; or, if a Stilton, surrounded with 
the elegant serviette, and placed upon the cheese-cloth. 
The bread may be served as usual, or the cheese-snaps, 
piled up on acrochet cloth, in a plated bread-basket placed 
in the centre. 

Waiting at Table-—Much confusion is avoided by 
having an attendant upon each side of the table; or, if 
the party is large, more than one, according to the num- 
ber. The nsual uumber required for parties is given be- 
low; and, if the income admit of it, the scale may be 
increased according to the second column, which will 
materially add to the comfort of the guests. 


Guests. Servants. 
6 ° e ° ° ° 3 mm 
12 ° ° e ° ° aT 
15 ° ° ° ° ° 3 4 
20 e ‘ e ° ° 4 6 
30 ° ° ° ° ° 6 68 
40 ° ° ° ° . 9 12 
50 e e ° ° - 12 W@W ke. 


Every attendant should be neatiy attired, have a white 
neckcloth and white gloves on, should know where all 
the articles required are, where the dishes are to be 
placed, and, in fact, be acquainted with the whole routine 
of the party; and therefore it is better to provide each one 
with a bill of fare. 

When every guest is seated, a servant, appointed for 
that purpose, should stand by the side of each dish, with 
the right hand upon the cover; and, as soon as grace is 
said, the cover is to be removed, and placed in some con- 
venient part of the room. The plates for soup should 
then be taken singly from the pile opposite the person 
assisting it, and carried to those guests that desire that 
particular soup, observing that ladies are to be assisted 
before gentlemen, and that these should commence from 
the head of the table, continuing to assist each until both 
sides are helped. 

Soon after the soup has been served, the servants may 
pass down each side of the table, and ask each guest what 
they will take, assisting them to the dish desired as soon 
as it can be procured. When champagne is given, it is 
handed round upon a waiter or salver at small parties, 
commencing at the right-hand side of the table from the 
top and bottom simultaneously, without any distinction as 
regards ladies or gentlemen. In large parties—and we 
prefer the arrangement ourselves even in small ones—the 
bottle being enveloped as far as the neck with a clean din- 
ner-papkin, the wine is assisted in the same order as 
before ; but, instead of being handed round on a salver, 
the servants pour the wine into the glass at the right-hand 
side of each guest. By this means there is less danger of 
the glasses being broken by any awkward collision. The 
champagne is generally iced in summer, and cool in win- 
ter, and is assisted as soon as the soup is finished, or just 
after the guests have been helped to the second course of 
removes. 

Liqueurs are handed round when sweets are on the table. 
Sauces are handed round in the sauce-boat, and, when 
served, placed on the sideboard or dinner-wagon; if only 
a family party, they are returned to the table. Sweet 
sauces are handed round in glass dishes, and bottle sauces 
in a stand or basket made for that purpose. 

In removing the dinner things, one servant goes round 
the table with a butler’s tray, and the other removes and 
places the things upon it. The cloth is then brushed with 
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a crumb-brush, or the two sides are turned in, and then 
the cloth dexterously jerked off the table, the lights re- 
placed, and the dessert set on. 

When knives, forks, and spoons are removed from 
dishes or plates, they should be placed in proper trays 
covered with napkins; the one being used for the silver, 
the other for the steel articles. 

When plates or dishes are removed from the table, great 
eare is to be observed with respect to holding them hori- 
tontally, otherwise, the gravy, syrup, or liquid may in- 
jure the dresses of the guests. We remember well to 
have seen a clumsy servant let some soup fall over the 
whole of the back of a guest’s new coat, which was, of 
eourse, completely spoiled ! 

In some circles, the fashion prevails of placing finger- 
glasses on table immediately preceding dessert; but, in 
others, especially of the highest fashion, cut-glass bowls, 
partially filled with rose or orange-flower water, iced in 
summer, and lukewarm in winter, are handed down each 
side of the table upon salvers; into these, each guest 
dips the corner of the dinner napkin, and just touches the 
lips and the tips of the fingers to afford a refreshing feeling. 


HOW TO COOK VEAL. 


Vat Curiers, @ la Maintenon.—Half fry your cutlets ; 
dip them in a seasoning of bread-crumbs, parsley, shallots, 
pepper, and salt, and the yelk of an egg; inclose them in 
clean writing-paper, and broil them. 

Co.tops or VEAL.—The piece of veal as before named, 
or, if you have it, a leg of veal; if not, get a cutlet, and 
cut it into thin pieces, and beat very thin; sauté them off; 
and, when all done, trim them round the size of a dollar; 
pepper and salt them; place them in astewpan with some 
cooley sauce, if for brown; and, if for white, béchamel 
sauce ; add some forcemeat balls, some stewed mushrooms, 
and some whole dressed truffles ; season with pepper, salt, 
sugar, and lemon; disu the collops round as you would 
eutlets, putting the mushrooms, and balls, and truffles in 
the middle. 

Vea Crops, Larpep.—These are from the best end of 
the neck of veal; three thick chops, with a bone to each, 
trimmed neatly, either larded or not; but you will braise 
as the former, and glaze them. 

Tenpons or VeaL.—This is from a breast of veal. Turn 
up the breast, and with a sharp knife cut off the chine 
bone all along, taking care you do not take any of the 
gristle with the bone; when you have cut off this bone, 
place your knife under the gristle, and follow it all along 
until you have raised it up; then cut off the tendons by 
keeping close to the rib bones: when you have got it out, 
ent twelve or fourteen tendons endwise, keeping your 
knife slanting, as each may be the size of a small pattie- 
round, but not too thin; then put them on in cold water 
to scald; then put them in cold again; prepare a stewpan 
lined with fat bacon or ham; trim each tendon round; 
throw the turnip in your braise; cover them with second 
stock and some of the skimmings; let them stew gently 
for six or seven hours; be careful in taking them up, and 
place them separately upon adrying-sieve; glaze them two 
or three times; dish them on a border; they should be so 
tender that you might suck them (through a quill. 

GALANTINE VEAL.—Take a large breast of veal; take off 
the chine bone; then take out the gristles called tendons; 
then take out all the rib bones; flatten it weil; have 
ready some good forcemeat or sausage meat; spread it all 
over with your forcemeat; then make a line of green 
gherkins, then a line of red capsicums, then a line of fat 
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ham or bacon, then some hard-boiled yelks of eggs, then a 
line of trufties; if you have any boiled calves’ feet left 
from jelly stovk, sprinkle it in with pieces of breast of 
fowl; sprinkle pepper and salt all over it; then roll it up 
tightly, aud likewise do so in a cloth; tie # up light; 
stew it for two hours or more; take it up and press it flat; 
let it lie until quite cold; take off the cloth. It will make 
excellent cold dishes. 

Ovives or Veat, Réti.—Cut some cutlets a moderate 
thickness from the chump end of the loin of veal; beat 
them and trim them, eight or a dozen, according to dish ; 
get some slices ef ham or bacon; cover the veal with 
forcemeat and with the fat; sprinkle, between a little 
chopped mushrooms, pepper and salt; roll each up, and 
tie and skewer each; then egg and bread-crumb them ; 
bake them in the oven with buttered paper over them ; 
cut the string when done; and, before you send them to 
table, draw the skewer, put asparagus sauce, tomato, or 
mushroom in the dish. 

Porrzp Veat.—This may be potted as beef, or thus: 
pound cold veal in a mortar; work up with it in powder 
mace, pepper, and salt; shred the leanest part of tongue 
very finely, or ham is sometimes used; place in a jar or 
pot a layer of the pounded veal, and upon that a layer of 
the tongue, and continue alternately until the pot is full, 
seeing that every layer is well pressed down; pour over 
the top melted clarified butter. If it is desired, and which 
is frequently done, to marble the veal, cut the tongue or 
ham in square dice instead of shredding it; but care must 
be taken that they do not touch each other, or the effect is 
destroyed. 

Veat Haricorp.—Bone the best end of the neck ; put it 
in a stewpan with three pints of a rich brown gravy—let 
there be enough to cover it; stew; whilst this is proceede 
ing, stew four good-sized cucumbers, pared and sliced, 
with a pint of peas and a couple of cabbage-lettuces cut in 
quarters, in some broth; when sufficiently stewed, and the 
veal is nearly done, add them to it; simmer ten minutes; 
serve with forcemeat balls, 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
DOMESTIC SURGERY. 


Cuts and Wounds.—Cut thin strips of sticking-plaster, 
and bring the parts together; or, if large and deep, cut 
two broad pieces so as to look like the teeth of a comb, 
and place one on each side of the wound, which must be 
cleaned previously ; these pieces must be arranged so that 
they shall interlace one another; then, by laying hold of 
the pieces on the right-hand side with one hand, and those 
on the other side with the other hand, and pulling them 
from one another, the edges of the wound are brought 
together, and without any difficulty. 

Ordinary Cuts are dressed by thin strips applied by 
pressing down the plaster on one side of the wound, and 
keeping it there, and pulling in the opposite direction; 
then suddenly depressing the hand when the edges of the 
wound are brought together. 

Contusions.—When they are very severe, lay a cloth 
over the part, and suspend a basin over it filled with cold 
lotion; put a piece of cotton into the basin, so that it shall 
allow the lotion to drop on the cloth, and thus keep it 
always wet. 

Hemorrhage, when caused by an artery being divided 
or torn, may be known by the blood jumping out of the 
wound, and being of a bright scarlet color. If a vein is 
injured, the blood is darker, and flows continuously. To 
stop the latter, apply pressure by meaas of a compress and 














RECEIPTS. 





bandage. To arrest arterial bleeding, get a piece of wood 
(part of a mop-handle will do), and tie a piece of tape 
to one end of it; then tie a piece of tape loosely over the 
arm, and pass the other end of the wood under it; twist 
the stick round and round until the tape compresses the 
arm sufficiently to arrest the bleeding, and then confine the 
other end by tying the string round thearm. If the bleed- 
ing is very obstinate, and it occurs in the arm, place a 
cork underneath the string, on the inside of the fleshy 
part, where the artery may be felt beating by any one; if 
in the leg, place a cork in the direction of a line drawn 
from the inner part of the knee to a little of the outside of 
the groin. It is an excellent thing to accustom yourself to 
find out the position of these arteries, or, indeed, any that 
are superficial, and to explain to every one in your house 
where they are, and how to stop bleeding. If a stick 
cannot be got, take a handkerchief, make a cord bandage 
of it, and tie a knot in the middle; the knot acts as a com- 
press, and should be placed over the artery, while the two 
ends are to be tied around the thumb. Observe always to 
place the ligature between the wownd and the heart. Put- 
ting your finger into a bleeding wound, and making 
pressure until a surgeon arrives, will generally stop violent 
bleeding. 


THE TOILET. 


Cepar-Woop now and then finds a place in a perfumer’s 
warehouse; when ground, it does well to form a body for 
sachet powder. 
for lighting lamps, because while burning an agreeable 
odor is evolved ; some people use it, also, in this condition, 


Slips of cedar-wood are sold as matches 


distributed among clothes in drawers to “‘ prevent moth.” 
On distillation, it yields an essential oil that is exceedingly 
fragrant. It is used extensively for scenting soap. 

LeBaNon CepaR-Woop. (For the Handkerchief.)—Otto 
of cedar, one ounce; rectified spirit, one pint; esprit rose 
trip, one-quarter pint. The tincture smells agreeabiy of 
the wood, from which it can readily be made. Its crimson 
color, however, prevents it from being used for the hand- 
kerchief. It forms an excellent tincture for the teeth, and 
is the basis of the celebrated French dentifrice, “eau 
Botot.”’ 

Creprat.—This perfume is procured from the.rind of the 
citron fruit, Citrus medica, both by distillation and ex- 
pression; it has a very beautiful lemon odor, and is much 
admired. It is principally used in the manufacture of 
essences for the handkerchief, being too expensive for per- 
fuming grease or soap. What is called extract of cedrat 
is made by dissolving two ounces of the above essential oil 
of citron in one pint of spirits, to which some perfumers 
add half an ounce of bergamot. 

CinnamMon.—Several species of the plant Laurus cinna- 
momum yield the cinnamon and cassia of commerce. Its 
name is said to be derived from China amomwum, the bark 
being one of tLe most valued spices of the east. 
use both the bark and the oil, which is obtaingd by distil- 
lation from it. The ground bark enters into the composi- 
tion of some pastilles, tooth powders, and sachets. The 
essential oil of cinnamon is principally brought to this 
country from Ceylon; it is exceedingly powerful, and 
must be used sparingly. In such compounds, as cloves 
answer, so will cinnamon. 

CrrroneLLa.—Under this name there is an oil in the 
market, chiefly derived from Ceylon and the East Judies ; 
its true origin we are unable to decide; in odor, it some- 
what resembles citron fruit, but is very inferior. Proba- 
bly it is procured from one of the grasses of the Andro- 
pogon genus. Being cheap, it is extensively used for 
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perfiming soap. What is now extensively sold as honey 
soap is a fine yellow soap slightly perfumed with this oil. 
Some few use it for scenting grease, but it is not much 
admired in that way. 


MISCELLAN}IODS., 


To Crean Hats.—After well bru hing the hat, get about 
a wineglass of spirits of ammonia, put it in nearly a 
quart of lukewarm water, and well sponge the hat the 
way of the nap; then hang it up, and, when nearly dry, 
get a hot iron, and cover it with a piece of cloth, and iron 
the hat all over. 
is not too hot, or it will burn+the cloth, 
good one, it will look nearly like new. 


You must take great care that the iron 
If the hat isa 


PERFUMES AS PREVENTIVES OF MocLpINEss.—Mouldiness 
Ink, 
paste, leather, and seeds most frequently suffer by it. A 
clove will preserve ink; any essential oil answers equally 
mould by the same 
which is perfumed 
mouldy ; indeed, it 
A few drops 
of any essential oil will keep books entirely free from it. 
For harness, oil of turpentine is recommended. Alum 
and resin are used to preserve bookbinders’ paste, but in- 


is occasioned by the growth of minute vegetation. 


well. Leather may be kept free from 


substances. Thus, Russian leather, 
with the tar of birch, never becomes 


prevents it from occurring in other bodies. 


effectually; oil of turpentine succeeds better; but, by 
sminall quantities of oil of peppermint, anise, or cassia, 
paste has been preserved for several years. Dr. Maccul- 
loch recommends the addition to the flour and water of 
some brown sugar and a little corrosive sublimate; the 
sugar keeping it flexible when dry, and the sublimate 
preventing it from fermenting, and from being attacked by 
insects. A few drops of any of the essential oils may be 
added to the paste when it is made. It dries when exposed 
to the air, and may be used merely by wetting it. Seeds 
may also be preserved by the essential oils; and this is of 
of 


course, moisture must be excluded as much as possible, 


great consequence when they are sent toa distance. 


as the oils of ottos prevent only the bad effects of moulds. 


Tue following is a receipt for making cream of roses: 
Take one pound of oil of sweet almonds, one ounce each 
of spermaceti and white wax, and one pint of essence of 
neroli; put the oil, wax, and spermaceti into a well-glazed 
pipkin; place the pipkin over a clear fire, and, when the 
contents are completely melted, remove it, and pour in 
some rose-water by degrees, beating the compound until it 
becomes like pomatum; then add the essence of neroli, 
and the process is completed. Put the cream into pots, 
and cover them with leather. 

ORANGE Biscuirs.—Take the grated rind of an orange, 
six fresh eggs, a quarter of a pound of flour, and three- 
quarters of a pound of powdered lump sugar; put these 
into a mortar, beat them to a paste; put the paste into 
cases, and bake it in the same way as biscuits. 

To Wuiten Lixyey TCORNED YELLOw.—Cut up a pound 
of fine white soap into a gallon of milk, and hang it over 
a fire in a wash-kettle; when the soap has entirely melted, 
put in the linen, and boil it half an hour; then take it out; 
have ready a lather of soap and warm water; wash the 
linen in it, and then rinse it through two cold waters, with 
a very little blue at the last. 

ARRownooT BLANCMANGE.—Take two ounces of genuine 
arrowroot, and beat it up with a little cold milk to about 
the thickness of cream; then boil a pint and a half of 
milk, and pour upon it, stirring it all the time; flavor and 
sweeten it to your taste; boil it ten minutes, stirring it all 
the time; pour it into the mould, and leave it till next day. 
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Istnoiass JELLY.—Two ounces of isinglass to a Guest 
of water; boil till it is dissolved; strain it into a basin 
upon @ slice of lemon-peel pared very thin, six cloves, 
and three or four lumps of sugar; let this stand by the 
fire for an hour; take out the lemon and cloves, and add 
four tablespoonfuls of orandy. 

Iranian Cream.—Mux a pint of thick cream with the 
juice of a large lemon and a glass of white wine; put the 
peel of the lemon in whole, with a sufficient quantity of 
loaf-sugar; beat them well together with a whisk; put a 
clear muslin over the mou'l, and pour the cream in; let 
it drain till the following day, then turn it out carefully. 
There are earthenware moulds on purpose, with small 
holes to let out the whey. 

Tea Caxes.—Melt in milk two ounces of butter; mix 
with ig a pound of flour; add one egg and a spoonful of 
yeast; make up the dough in small round cakes; tlatten 
them a little; bake them on a buttered tin. These cakes 
are intended to be buttered and eaten hot. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


I wAvVE tried these receipts and know them to be good, 
and take great pleasure in sending them to the Book, 
which is a great favorite with us:— 

Cream Cake.—One cup of butter, one cup of cream or 
sour milk, two cups of sugar, three cups of flour, four eggs, 
one teaspoonful of soda mixed in vinegar, and stirred in at 
the last. Mix as you would pound cake, and bake in 
shallow tins. 

Gotp Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of flocr, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, and the yelks of six- 
teen eggs; you may add a little saleratns or soda. Bake 
in shallow tins and cut in squares. 

Beactirv, Spoyee Caxke.—Twelve eggs, beaten sepa- 
rately ; one pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar. Mix sugar and yelks of eggs first, then add the 
white, beaten very light ; and lastly, stir in the flour gra- 
dually ; use no saleratus, but favor with anything you 
like. 

Ir the lady whose hair comes out will use the pure cas- 
tor oil, scented with oil of bergamot, she will find it of 
great service. I have used it for years, and will never use 
anything else for the hair if I can get it. She can mix it 
herself or get the druggist todo it. If she was to see my 
suit of hair, she would not be afraid to try it. 


ANOTHER correspondent sends us the following receipt 
to prevent the hair from coming out: Clip the ends regu- 
jarily. Fill any kind of bottle with good whiskey; then 
pour out half or more, and fill or half fill with salt; I use 
the fine. This is to be used every day to wet the head. I 
always apply it with my own hands, by rubbing it in with 
my finger into the roots of the hair. Of course, the whis- 


key poured from the bottle is to fill as used out. 


InpDIAN Breap.—One quart of buttermilk, one quart of 
Indian mea!, one quart of coarse flour, one cup of molas- 


ses ; add a little soda and salt. 





Chemistry for the Vouns. 


LESSON IV. 

(Continued. ) 

Tuer only new point involved in this analysis consists 
in the separation of salt and sugar, which may be accom- 
plished as follows :— 
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62. First. Evaporate to dryness the watery solution of 
sugar and salt; but 

The rough expedient of a hot grate-hob, or a hot oven, 
must no longer be applied, inasmuch as sugar is a very 
delicate substance, and would be partly destroyed by such 
treatment. Recourse must be had to the water bath or 
steam bath (41, 42), and even with this appliance the sugar 
is slightly injured. If an accurate analysis were desired, 
the evaporation would have to be conducted without the 
application of any heat, by a process hereafter to be de- 
scribed. 

53. By means of the water or sand bath, the mixture 
of salt and sugar is at length brought to the condition of 
dryness. 

54. Put the alcohol into a Florence oil flask, and, using 
the ring-stand as a support, apply the spirit-lamp flame 
until the alcohol boils. 

55. Take care, in the preceding operation, to apply the 
flame of the lamp very gradually. Also take care that 
the lamp-wick do not touch the flask, otherwise the latter 
will break. 

66. A still safer plan of applying heat, in the preceding 
case, would be by means of what chemists term a sand 
bath, which m.y be thas prepared :— 

57. Take a tin dish (a paté dish will do), put into it some 
sand, and into this sand plunge the flask ; now, applying 
heat to the dish, the sand will become hot, and will com- 
municate its temperature to the alcohol in the flask. 

58. Pour the alcohol whilst hot upon the mixture of salt 
and sugar; stir well together; allow to settle, and decant. 
Repeat this operation until a portion of alcohol dropped 
upon the glass slip evaporates without leaving any stain. 

59. Let the alcoholic solution of sugar thus obtained be 
submitted to the action of the water or steam bath until 
all the alcohol is evapurated ; the sugar will be found ad- 
herent to the inside of the vessel. 

60. The solid result of this evaporation would have 
been more evident had the alcoholic solution of sugar been 
evaporated in a capsule of thin glass. For this purpose, 
watch-glasses are sometimes used by chemists when the 
liquid to be evaporated is not too bulky; but, for the pre- 
sent operation, a Florence flask, broken or cut in two, 
answers admirably. Directions will be hereafter given for 
cutting glass ; meantime, it may be stated that a Florence 
flask broken at random is almost sure to yield fragments 
useful as capsules. Glass capsules, asa rule, should never 
be exposed to the naked fire. 

61. The analysis may now be completed by using hot 
water to dissolve the starch away from the sand as before. 

62. General Remarks.—It will probably have occurred 
to the young analyst to discover that the process of eva- 
porating alcohol away, as just described, would be ex- 
pensive if conducted ou the large scale. It will probdbly 
also have occurred to him that, if the alcoholic vapors, 
which were volatilized by heat, could again be cooled, 
they would once more condense into liquid aleohol. Now, 
this cooling may easily be effected by a slight modification 
of the apparatus already used; and then the operation is 
no longer called evaporation, but distillation. 

Directions for periorming this operation will be given 
hereafter; meantime, it may be premised that, in every 
case when it is desired to drive a volatile liquid into va- 
por, and then to condense the vapor, the process of distilla- 
tion is had recourse to. 

63. I have assumed that the Florence flask employed in 
the preceding operation was obtained already clean, in 
which condition these vessels may be purchased from 
chemical dealers: were it procured at an oil shop, however 
it would be smeared internally with olive oil. 














Evitors’ Gable. 


She was like me tn lineaments; her eyes, 

Her air, her features, all, to the very tone 

Even of her voice, they said were like to mine, 

But softened all, and tempered into beauty. 

She had the same lone thoughts and wonderings, 

The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 

To comprehend the universe; nor these 

Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine— 

Pity, and smiles, and tears—which I had not ; 

And tenderness—but that I had for her; 

Humility—and that I never had. 

Her faults were mine; her virtues were her own. 
Brron’s Manfred. 


“Genius has no sex,” is a phrase which has captivated 
the imagination of some sensible women, impatient of 
supposed inferiority when literature is discussed. Yet we 
do not hesitate to say that the proposition, ‘‘Genius has 
no sex,”’ is preposterous as well as false; nor do we dis- 
parage the feminine mind by this assertion, as we shall 
show while demonstrating the contrary of this proposi- 
tion, that “‘ genius has no sex.” 

Is it a disparagement to the rose that it differs from the 
acorn? Would the peach choose to be identical with the 
potato? Nature gives the “‘kindly fruits of the earth” 
their uses and virtues, all different and all good. With 
mankind it is similar. Men and women differ as essen- 
tially in their minds or modes of thought as in their 
forms. Men might as well set up for 

“The vermeil-tinted lip and tresses like the morn,” 


as women for man’s strong frame, his muscular arm, and 
his power 
“To shake alike the senate and the field.”” 


We have, it is true, seen ‘‘The Bearded Lady” (a fright- 
fal sight); we have seen women who have attempted to 
shine in the rostrum; and we have heard of a woman 
who officiated as constable in some Western State. Still, 
we doubt if these were the best specimens of human na- 
ture. We cannot suppose them lovely as women, or 
respectable as men. As to the lady orators, whatever may 
be their care and pains to efface the stamp of womanhood, 
there will still lurk about their manner, their phrases, 
their thoughts, those little refinements, spiritualities, and 
graces to which man’s rougher nature isa stranger. In 
vain do these women strive to dress up their minds in 
broadcloth. You see the delicate feminine predominance 
of a silken texture in the turn of every idea, and you re- 
cognize it in the cadence and inflexion of every tone. 

A foreign arthoress has truly observed that a certain 
saying, applied to men and women in the same words, by 
the different notions it inspires, shows what a difference 
there is in the moral existence or nature of the sexes. 

“* He has been a good deal talked about:”’ this said of a 
man awakens at once the idea that he is a person of poli- 
tical, or literary, or professional celebrity. It is fame to 
nim. 

But, when you say of a woman, ‘‘ She has been a good 
deal talked about,” no person thinks the better of her. It 
+8 blame to her. 

Sir Walter Scott tells us, in the preface to his earliest 


; 
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novel, “ Waverly,” that he was first indnced to attempt 
that kind of delineation of Scottish manners by reading 
the admirable Irish sketches of Miss Edgeworth. How he 
succeeded, it is needless to describe here; but the widely 
different manner in which he has accomplished the same 
object, with that of the charming authorese of “ Patron- 
age’’ and “‘ Belinda,” shows more clearly than anything we 
could say that the genius of the sexes is different. Both 
these writers have abundance of wit and humor, both copy 
from nature, both began to write at a mature age, both 
had well-balanced minds, and, with much generous en- 
thusiasm, were quite free from bigotry or unbending 
prejudices. Yet, in Miss Edgeworth’s writings, there are 
little delicacies of thought, tender, but nicely discriminat- 
ing touches of feminine feelings, that no man could ever 
think of or describe; while, in Sir Walter’s works, there 
are vigorous touches of manly qualities that no woman 
could portray, and illustrations of manly character that 
no woman of herself could penetrate. These differences, 
in two excellent, moral, i-raginative, and useful writers, 
imply no inferiority in € wer. Both are delightful. As 
they esteemed and admired each other, so the reading 
public esteems and admires both. Miss Edgeworth’s 
works are the most useful, for a good woman naturally 
tends to moral utility more than a good man. This is one 
of the distinguishing traits of the feminine mind. The 
early guidance and moral training of children devolve on 
the mother; her office is to mould the heart, “‘out of 
which are the issues of life,’’ and thus exalt the race. 
Therefore women have an instructive readiness to ‘‘ paint 
a@ moral” when they “‘adorn a tale.”’ 

Even those women who have, in action, education, and 
thought, seemed most like men, write in a way that could 
never confound them with the other sex. The unfortunate 
Madame Dudevant (George Sand) tried by every means to 
abjure her sex; but nature, stronger than all the seemings 
she could surround herself with, has guided her pen in 
descriptions of thought and character not only impossible, 
but inimitable by men. Compare her “‘ Letters of a Travel- 
ler” and ‘‘True Love” with any of the writings of Eugene 
Sue or Dumas; the superior moral sense of the woman is 
clearly discerned. Madame De Stael is another illustra- 
tion of this point. From infancy brought forward among 
political and literary celebrities, she was educated at a 
period when everybody seemed privileged to try and 
make himself something for which birth or nature had 
not intended him. Madame De Stael, so far from being 
held in the comparative seclusion of woman’s usual life, 
Was more versed in political debates, political intrigues, 
and public matters, to say nothing of her literary noto- 
riety, than nine-tenths of the mgn who, in our country, or 
in any other, now hold the reins of political power, and 
devote their energies to public life. Yet, read her books, 
and you will see that she had not the mind or aspirations 
of man. Her woman’s nature is as clearly defined in 
her writings as it could have been in the form of her hand, 
or in the tone of her voice. 

In poetry we see the same distinction. Thomas Moore 
and Mrs. Norton, though widely apart in years, wrote 
contemporaneously. Both were elegant, imaginative, 
tender writers; and neither has written very long poems, 
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With both, their shorter pieces are beanfifully finished ; 
both are admirable, but with a marked difference. Take, 
for example, a song of each, lamenting a buried affec- 
tlon:— 

“IT saw thy form in youthful prime,” 
of Moore; and 

** When poor in ali out youth and love,” 


of Mrs. Norton. Compare these sweet and tender songs; 
you will see, and feel too, the difference of sex in the 
genius of these two writers. The same remarks will 
apply to the totally different Scotch songs of Robert 
Burns and Joaana Baillie. 

Our subject has a wide bearing on the most important 
questions of the day—the progress of humanity and the 
moral improvement of the race. These we shall not now 
discuss; but we would like to have those of our lady 
readers, if we have any who believe that ‘genius has no 
sex,” to reflect on the instances we have given; and also 
to consider these propositions :— 

Why was woman made to differ from man in her exter- 
nal appearance, and in the duties assigned her by nature 
(maternity, for instance), if she were identical with him in 
her genius or mental gifts? 

Is not moral power better than mechanical invention? 
Is not the love, which purifies the heart and makes the 
sanctity of home, stronger even than the ‘‘red right arm 
of war?” 

Why should women wish to be or to do or to write like 
men? Is not the feminine genius the most angel-like? 





Fast Womex.—One of our most promising lady writers, 
Mrs. R. B. Hicks, editress of the Kaleidoscope, thus deftly 
describes this new variety of womankind :— 

** This fast age, with its fast horses and faster men, has 
brought about that rather fashionable monstrosity, tht "zt 
woman. They were a want of the age, those fast women, 
or the age would never havedeveloped them. Fast young 
men wanted something to keep up with them, and, presto! 
we have the fast young woman. The gum-elastic nature 
of woman supplied the deficiency; and she, who is the 
pride of earth and the incentive to heaven, consented to 
lend her splendid capabilities to fill up the measure of 
Young America’s insolent require ts, and to become, 
for his convenience, the fast woman. 

** Accordingly, we see them with dresses decollee and 
bare arms, with loud-ringing laugh and questionable wit, 
with polka, and Redowa, and a thousand other accom- 
plishments peculiar to themselves, attracting the blasé 
foplings, whose attentions the true woman would instinct- 
ively shun. They are up with the times, and, to the 
honor of Old Virginia be it said, somewhat in advance of 
her daughters, these fast young women. Bat, though 
they are so attended, and so applauded, and so exhila- 
rated, there is no young fopling in their train who has 
not at least brains enough to sneer at them behind their 
backs. And thus it happens that these fast women do not 
marry quite as fast as they dance. In the hymeneal race, 
we find them lagging behind; and, as their speed is all 
gotten up expressly for the hymeneal race, it must be ex- 
eceedingly mortifying to them to find themselves beaten by 
whole dozens of quiet, genteel girls who never danced a 
polka in their lives. It is the old fable of the hare and 
the tortoise. We would advise them not to be quite so 
fast.” 





Tue Sxetron or Avrt Anner.—The sketch of Aunt An- 
ner in our last “Table” would be incomplete without this 














pendant. Our friend Ettie Elton thus tenderly shows the 
sorrowful side of the home love which seemed almost to 
defy time and change. But all earthly happiness has its 
end. This truth should never be forgotten. 

Aunt Anner’s Grave.—Days, months, and years have 
gone by. I am no more the little Ettie Elton; Iam now 
@ woman; my home not among the romantic hills and 
dales of the Empire State, but far away in other lands. I 
have seen much of the world since then, the great and 
beautiful world, the grand, proud world, the world in 
the east and in the west, in the city and in thecountry. ! 
have found friends among all classes, some dear ones, 
around whose names cluster the most endearing associa- 
tions, others who were false and fickle as a summer dream, 
whose memory I would fain bury in oblivion. But there 
are no scenes graven upon the landscape of the past so 
replete with unsullied happiness as my childhood days; 
and when, but a few months ago, I turned my steps thither- 
ward to visit again those places which were so dear to 
me ir the morning of life, how the thronging memories 
loomed up in the dim vista of buried years! Even the 
very trees and shrubs seemed to tell of scenes long past; 
the willows by the brook, which were then so small that 
I could pull down their topmost boughs, and lave their 
slender stems in the purling waters, are now mighty 
trees, pointing far up towards the deep blue sky; and in 
fancy I heard them say to me: “ As time flies on, let thy 
pursuits be heavenward, and thus mayest thou soar above 
the grovelling things of earth.” And, asa passing breeze 
swayed to and fro their yielding branches, I seemed to 
hear them say: ‘Thus easily mayest thou be guided by the 
gentle whisperings of the messenger of peace.” 

But their faded leaves told of death; and the twittering 
poplars trembled, as it were, with fear, as they looked 
upon the hectie glow of their neighboring trees, with 
which the great destroyer had so undeniably premoni- 
tioned his coming. 

How the winds sighed, and how dismally the loose 
shutters clattered on that October morning, when I en- 
tered the house where my aunt had lived! There were, 
intermingled with many things which I had never seen 
before, many of the relics of what that home was when I 
was a child; but now how sadly alone that dwelling 
looked! Where could she be whom I had so much desired 
to see once more? 

Not in the parlor, for that is empty and silent ; not in 
this room, nor in that, for I have peered all around into 
the dim solitude, and naught could be seen of that dear 
familiar face. Detached portions of her wardrobe are to 
be seen hanging in the neglected closets; how wonder- 
fully still they hang there! The same patchwork quilts 
which her hands have fabricated cover the beds which 
stand there—oh, so alone! The same set of “flowing” 
blue, though somewhat broken up, keeps company with a 
multitude of new dishes in the china-eloset ; but these too 
are awfully silent. Oh, that I might hear one footfall, the 
sound of one voice, to break the dread silence of this de- 
serted abode |! 

But, alas, death has been here! My aunt did not grow 
old ; the frosts of age did not crown her brow with silver, 
nor the weight of years bow down her vigorous form ; but 
the dark-browed messenger came, and in the prime of 
life beckoned her away to her long home. None had 
power to stay that summons; her spirit escaped its thral- 
dom like music from the harp string, and is gone—where ? 

But for the eye of faith we could not see where ; but, by 
its aid, methinks I can see her there in the glorious light 
of eternity, where they have ‘no need of the sun, nor of 
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the moon, nor of the stars, but where the glory of God 
and the Lamb shall be the light thereof forever and ever.” 

I turned away from that desolate spot, and, as I passed 
along, I saw that the fading, withering flowers drooped 
their heads; a group of amaranths alone stood upright, as 
if they could brave unharmed the blights of autumn and 
the stern, cold blasts of approaching winter. Sweet em- 
blems of immortality, well may ye point upward to the 
skies ! 

I gathered a small bouquet, and through them I fancied 
my aunt gave me her last counsels, and whispered her last 
admonitions. How they breathed of joys unfading, of 
love undying, of happy reunions where no partings are! 
and how beautifully they contrasted with the short-lived 
flowers of summer, which, like the joys of earth, are but 
for a season, and then pass away forever! 

I went to the churchyard, and saw there a new-made 
grave. A white rosebush, a sprig of myrtle, and a few 
tufts of moss had been pianted there by friendly hands. 

They told me it was her grave; but in no vision of the 
fancy could I ever see her there. I could never think of 
her in connection with the coffin, the shroud, and the 
worm or the dark, narrow portals of the cold grave; but, 
away up there, where the amaranths point, I fancy she 
dwells in a house rot made with hanis, eternal in the 
neavens. 

Oh, in my dreamy reveries I yearn for realms where 
fancy shall be filled, and the ecstasies of freedom shall be 
felt, “‘and the soul reign gloriously, risen to its royal 
destinies !”’ 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Tue catalogues of these increase upon us; so we shall 
continue to give notices, drawing from each section of our 
land proof that the feminine mind is now to have its op- 
portunities of cultivation. The results of this liberal 
education on the sex, on our country, ou humanity, have 
yet to be developed. We believe these will be far more 
wonderful on civilization, and more important for good 
in the cause of true Christianity, than the most enthusi- 
astic friend of feminine genius has yet imagined. 


Tas Lyrxcnscre Youre Lapres’ Seminary, under the 
care of the Misses Gordon, shows a very prosperous condi- 
tion. The students numbered over eighty during the last 
session. Virginia is awakening to the importance of 
educating her daughters at home. 


Map.ewoop Iwyetrrore, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is 
very flourishing. The young ladies at this school seem to 
be making great proficiency, as the report of the examin- 
ing committee testifies thus :— 

“We can hardly suppress the gratification we felt in 
the examination of the senior class in Astronomy, Butler’s 
Analogy, Moral Science, Analysis of Paradise Lost, ete. 
Their appearance would compare favorably with the 
usual examinations in these studies in our colleges; and 
vome of the class we regard as deserving even higher 
praise.”” 

The committee say that “the studies of the senior class 
of young ladies correspond, to a considerable extent, with 
those of the senior class in our colleges. They embrace 
the highest and noblest sciences, the most important and 
practical topics, those best fitted to liberalize and expand 
the mind. They are indispensable to anything like a 
complete education. For their sake, we would earnestly 
arge the members of the other classes by no means to 
leave the full course unfinished, and enter upon the duties 
ef life with only a partial preparation. In education, as 





well ae in architecture, such is the relation between the 
preparation and the completion, the foundation and the 
finishing, that the same time and effort seem to accom 
plish, at the close, manifold greater results than at the 
beginning. Thus a more marked change in mental charac 
ter seems often to be wrought during the senior year than 
during any two previous years of study. This fact is 
worthy of special consideration at the present time, when 
there is such an increasing tendency to leave school at too 
early anage. This has been called a railroad age. Impa- 
tience at the slow processes of nature is getting to bea 
general characteristic of the popular mind. Pupils are in 
haste to learn in one year what used to require, and what 
ought to require, several years; and they finish their 
educations when that great work ought to be regarded as 
just begun. This premature graduation proves to many 
an injury lasting as life. 
. . * * * * 

“The most important and gratifying feature of the 
school is its decidedly religious character. The Bible isa 
prominent text-book, a large portion of which is carefully 
studied ; and the entire Scriptures are read through once 
every year.” 

The names of the gentlemen thus earnestly promoting 
the instruction of woman are guarantees of the import 
ance of the design; Reverend B. G. Northrop of Saxon- 
ville; Honorable H. H. Childs and Reverend C. B. Boyn- 
ton of Pittsfield, and James A. Briggs, Esq., of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


PeexsviItLte Youre Lapres’ [xstrrvre, located in a plea- 
sant village on the east bank of the Hudson, forty miles 
from New York, has many advantages. There are two 
principals, Reverend W. 8. Garthwait and Miss C. J. 
Hutchins, who say that, to strengthen the intellectual 
powers, improve the taste, cultivate the moral feelings 
and habits, promote physical health, and refine the man- 
ners, in a word, to educate in harmonious action all the 
powers of the human constitution, is the work proposed, 
responsible, arduous, yet delightful. To this work, the 
principals devote their whole time and personal attention, 
having associated with themselves a corps of able assistants. 


Campen Youne Lapres’ Instrrvre, during the past year, 
had ninety students. The institution was founded in 1848, 
and has been successful. ‘‘ The laws of health are made a 
branch of study ;” and a very important branch these laws 
are. Added to this, we think the “‘Constitution of the 
United States,” as prepared for schools by Professor John 
8. Hart, should be studied by girls as well as by boys. 
Women are the natural conservators of health, and truth, 
and freedom, because they lay the foundation of thought 
and of action in the notions and habits they implant in 
every child’s mind. Mental as well as physical health 
depends very much on early training. 

Reverend A. Morrell Cory is the principal of this Insti- 
tute, and Miss Cory preceptress. 





Twetve Reasons why more attention should be given 


to the more general diffusion of physiological and hygienic 
knowledge among the present and prospective mothers of 
our country; and why ladies should be educated for the 


practice of medicine among their own sex and children :— 

1. Because to the mother is consigned the physical, as 
well as the moral training of infancy, childhood, and 
youth; hence she becomes the natural guardian of the 
health of the household. 

2. Because the education of woman is not generally con- 
ducted with regard to her natural position as wife and 
mother. 
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3. Because to a want of correct information in reference 
to the laws of life and health may much the greater part 
of infantile suffering and early mortality be attributed. 

4. Because the mother, when properly instructed, may 
early detect the approach of serious or perhaps fatal dis- 
eases, and, by a judicious interference, avert, or so modify 
the threatened attack, as to render it harmless, and shorten 
its duration. ° 

5. Because, by the observance of the laws of health, of 
which mothers, unfortunately, seldom have an expansive 
and philosophical comprehension, a corresponding degree 
of health and physical development would be attained by 
their offspring. 

6. Because nowhere do the beauty and excellence of the 
feminine character stand out more prominently than in the 
sick-room. 

7. Because to those philanthropic, Christian ladies, 
whose sense of duty calls them to labor in the cause of 
foreign missions, a medical education will be of inestima- 
ble value. As healers of the sick, they can be admitted to 
the harems of the east, which are inaccessible to the 
Christian man ; and, while they administer to the phy- 
sical necessities of the sick, a most fitting opportunity will 
be afforded for administering the consolations of our holy 
religion; and through their own women can the light 
of Gospel truths be made to shine upon the benighted 
minds of the other sex. 
fied, combines two essential elements of usefulness and 


A missionary woman, thus quali- 


success; she goes forth both a moral and religious in- 
structor, and a scientific physician. 

8. Because, from her quickness of perception, activity 
of mind, readiness to receive instructions, and the facility 
with which she applies what she learns to the practical 
purposes of life, woman is pre-eminently qualified to study 
the healing art to advantage and effect. 

9. Because, from the very intuitions of her sex, her natu- 
ral kindness and sympathy, her peculiar adaptation to the 
necessities of the sick, her patience, perseverance, and 
endurance in scenes of affliction, she is admirably suited 
to the practice of medicine, particularly in its more deli- 
cate departments. 

10. Because she has already demonstrated, by her emi- 
nent success in practising the healing-art in these depart- 
ments, her peculiar fitness for this highly important vo- 
cation. 

1). Because it opens an appropriate avenue for employ- 
ment both honorable and profitable for woman. 

12. Because thoroughly educated female physicians can 
relieve and remove the sufferings of a vast and increasing 
number of the most delicate and refined of their own sex, 
many of whom, from an instinctive sense of propriety, too 
often endure their tortures even unto death, rather than 
submit to the necessary treatment by the male physician. 





Mount Veryvow Lapres’ Association has not yet re- 
sumed active operations, though the plan is progressing. 
Next month, we hope to have a large list of subscribers to 
publish. One dollar gives membership. 





Mrs. Evizapeta J. Eames.—In our December number 
we gave, from the pen of this lady, “The Indian Summer 
Morn,” a poem of great power and beauty. Before those 
linex were published, the gifted authoress was no more. 
She died of consumption at Channabon, Illinois. The poem 
seems a fitting requiem for such a close of life. Consump- 
fion is the “Indian Summer” of death; so touchingly 
beautiful that we are dreaming of renewed life, when the 
brightness is but the surer symbol of decay. 
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In connection with the death of genius, the following 
poem, by Reverend W. 8. Peterson, will be read with inte- 
rest. Mr. Peterson is a writer of much merit. We are 
glad to welcome his contribution. 


HERE AND THERE. 
His pathway was dark, while he lingered below, 
And few were the laurels bestowed on him here 
But the nightshade of sorrow, the thorn-crown of woe; 
Ah, these were his own from his birth to his bier! 
Though truthful and grand were the songs that he sung, 
Few indeed w-re the praises that greeted his ear ; 
And his heart, in its spring-time, with anguish was wrung 
By the world’s chilling scorn and its withering sneer. 


But now he is walking that radiant shore 
Which is free from the blighting of sorrow and sin, 
Where the turmoil and trouble of time are all o'er, 
And the joys of eternity’s ages begin. 
With a harp of pure gold, and a seraph’s white wings, 
And a crown of bright star-gems encircling his brow, 
The bard, that the world scorned to listen to, sings 
With ‘we glorified poets of paradise now. 


MRS. HALE’S BOOKS, 


Inquiries are made for the works of the editress of the 
Lady’s Book. Mr. Godey will send any one or all the 
books in question at the prices named Delow. 

1. Womay’s Recorp; a Biographical Dictionary of 
all Distinguished Women from the Creation to 
A. D. 1854. Arranged in Four Eras. With Se 
lections from Feminine Writers of every Age. 
Illustrated by two hundred and thirty Portraits. 
Second Edition, revised. Large octavo, pp. 
912. Priceincloth . ° ° . ° 
2. Nortawoop; or, Life North and South. Illus- 
trated ° . ° ° - 100 
3. Turee Hovrs; or, the Vigil of-Love. (Poems) . 
4. Liperta; or, Mr. Peyton's experiments ‘ . 75 
5. THe Brste Reapine-Bock ; containing such por- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments as form a 
Connected Narrative, in the exact Words of 
Scripture, and in the Order of the Sacred Books, 
of God’s Dealings with Man, and Man's Duties 
to God. With the Chronology arranged, and 


$5 00 


anindex . . ° ° ° . ‘ « 
6. Toe Wuire Veit; a Bridal Gift. Elegantly Il- 
lustrated . ° - 4 50 


7. Tue Lapiss’ New Boox or Cookery -100 
. Tue Laptes’ New Hovseno.ip Receipr-Boox ; con- 
taining Maxims, Directions, and Specifics for 
promoting Health, Comfort, and Improvement 
in the Homes of the People -100 
9. Firona’s INTERPRETER. Illustrated -13 
10. SeLections FRoM Letrers oF MapaAme De Sz- 


@ 





VIGNE . . ° . . . -1%35 

M1. Seiecrions From Letrers or Lapy Mary Wort- 
LEY MonTa@u é . 1% 
12. SkeTcHes OF AMERICAN CHARACTER , ° -100 
Twelve works complete for e . e - 619 75 


Whoever will remit the money (letter post-paid) to the 
editors of the Lady's Book shall be furnished with any 
one of the above volumes at the price stated, without ex- 
pense of postage on the book. Should the whole series be 
ordered, there will be a deduction of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. 

Address, L. A. Gopey, 
No. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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To CorkEsPONDENTS.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted, and will appear when we have room: ‘“ Death of 
the Honorable James Meacham’’—‘‘Memory’s Dearest 
Pictare’’—“The Heart’s Triumph’’—* Diarium”—*‘ Our 
Brother Sleeps”’—‘‘The Blue-Eyed Daughter’’—*“ Gentle 
Voices’’—*‘ Sadness’’—‘‘ A Sonnet’’— “ Aleyone’’—“ Peni- 
tential’’—‘‘The Child's Farewell to Earth”—and ‘The 
Heart’s Story.” 

We have uo room for the following: “ Ada, a Story of 
the South’—“The Earth, &c.”—*“‘ Stars’”—‘“‘ Our Cousin 
Edward”—*“ Life Scenes”—‘‘ The Voyugers.” (We would 
prefer a prose article from the writer)—‘‘The Wish of a 
Young Friend’’ (no stamps were sent to return it)—‘‘ The 
Orphan Bride, &c.””—‘‘ Song’’—“ An Evening Wish”—*‘ A 
Air’”—‘‘ Bash Bish”—* Life”—*‘‘ The Bride's 
—**Flora’s Farewell”—‘‘To One 


Sentimental 
Departure’’—*‘ To 
in Heaven.” (We are crowded with poetry; no more 
contributions are needed at present)—‘‘ Sweet Home anew, 
&c.” (The Lady’s Book can be obtained in Atlanta, 
Georgia)-——“‘The Death of Autumn’’—*“‘ Page from Life”— 
“The Essay of Literary Women,’ and all the printed 
(We never accept articles that have ap- 


” 





matter, declined. 
peared in other journals)—‘*‘The Broken-Hearted”—*‘‘ A 
Thought’’—* Flowers of Autumn”—‘“ Dirge to the Dying 
Year”—*‘‘ The Feast of Life’’-—*‘ Little Cares’’—*‘ Gone, all 
Gone’’—and “‘The Wish at Sunset.” 

Agreeably to request, ‘‘ Slid it into the stove.” 


apr ‘. 4] { ¢ 

Hiterarp dotices, 
Booxs py Mart.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Pergersox, Philadelphia :— 

PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. A Domestic Novel. By 
Mrs. Grey, author of ‘“‘ The Gambler's Wife,”’ “‘ Sybil Len- 
nard,” etc. etc. This is one of the best and most spirited 
productions of its author, and on account of the excellent 
moral lessons it presents, we hope it will be in the hands 
ofall. Price 50 cents. 

LITTLE DORRIT. By Charles Dickens. We have here 
** Book the First—Poverty,” of what we consider the most 
delightful and instructive of Dickens’s Novels, in a neat 
duodecimo volume, profusely illustrated and printed in 
large clear type. We shall wait—with a great deal of 
impatience, however—for the appearance of “‘ Book the 
Second.”? The price of this volume, bound in cloth, is 
$1 25. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Pesrerson, Philadelphia :— 

MARRYING TOO LATE. A Tale. By George Wood, 
author of *‘ Peter Schlemihl in America,” and ‘‘ Modern 
Pilgrims.” This is a kind of politico-religious novel, 
which may find many admirers. Price $1 00. 

MILLEDULCIA: A Thousand Pleasant Things. Se- 
lected from ‘‘ Notes and Queries.’’ Those who desire to 
obtain knowledge—the antiquarian as well as the mere 
curiosity-seeker—will be highly pleased with this volume, 
which is as interesting in its contents, as it is neat and 
elegant in its typography and binding. Price $1 50. 
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From CHARLES ScripyeR, New York, through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

PAUL FANE; or, Parts of a Life else Untold. A Novel. 
By N. Parker Willis. 
fashionably sentimental style, this novel will find interested 
Price 


Though written in Willis’s usual 


admirers among a large class of intelligent readers, 
81 25. 
From Garrett, Dick, & FirzgeRaLp (late Garrurt & 
Co.), New York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :-— 
MARION BARNARD; or, Lessons of Life. By J. F. 
“Fred. Vernon,” etc. A very 
pleasing and interesting novel. Price 50 cents. 


Smith, author of etc. 


From Wartine & ToHomas, Philadelphia :— 

ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA AND PENNSYLVA- 
NIA IN THE OLDEN TIME. Being a Collection of Me- 
moirs, Anecdotes, and Incidents of the City and its Inhabi- 
tants, and of the earliest Settlements of the inland Part of 
Pennsylvania, from the Days of the Founders. Intended 
to preserve the Recollections of Olden Time, and to exhipit 
Society in its Changes of Manners and Customs, and the 
City and Country in their local Changes and Improve- 
ments. Embellished with engravings by T. H. Mumford. 
By John F. Watson, Member of the Historical Societies of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts. In two 
volumes. We have received the first and second numbers 
of this new and beautiful edition of Watson’s ‘‘ Annals,”’ 
without which no Philadelphian or Pennsy!vanian should 
be found. Twenty numbers, price 25 cents each, will 
complete the work, which is to be illustrated with sixty 
excellent and accurate engravings, and will contain a new 
and extended appendix. 

From CHar.es Scripner, New York, through Linpsay 
& Biaxisron, Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF COLUMBUS, Simplified for the Young 
Folks. By Sarah H. Bradford, author of the “‘ Silver Lake 
Stories,” With illustrations from original de- 


ete. ete. 


signs. A well told story for children, with numerous 
finely executed engravings. Price 63 cents. 


From Govtp & Lixocotx, Boston, through Linpsay & 
BLAkiston, Philadelphia :— 

WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. By Walter Aimwell, 
author of “Oscar,” “Clinton,” ete. ete. With illustra- 
tions. This interesting and instructive little volume forms 
one of the series of excellent tales known as the “* Aimwell 
Stories.’ A juvenile critic informs us, in a very decided 
manner, that “it is a good book,” and she “likes it.’ 
Price 63 cents. 

From Paruuips, Sampsox, & Co., Boston, through C. J. 
Henperson, Philadelphia :— 

THE CONQUEST OF KANSAS, BY MISSOURI AND 
HER ALLIES. A History of the Troubles in Kansas, 
Srom the Passage of the Organic Act until the close of July, 
1856. By William Phillips, Special Correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, for Kansas. Price $1 00. 


From Darton & Burprcx, New York, through C. G. 
Henperson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES SUMNER; with choice Speci- 
mens of his Eloquence, a Delineation of his Oratorical 
Character, and his great Speech on Kansas. By D. A. 
Harsha, avthor of ‘“‘ Eminent Orators and Statesmen.” 


Price $1 25. 
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From J. C. Reprizip, New York, through Zizser, Phil- 
adelphia :— 

DICKENS'S LITTLE FOLKS: A Series of beautiful 
Juveniles selected from Dickens’ Works in his own Lan- 
guage. With illustrations by Darley. Second serios. 
The ingenuity exhibited in the getting up of these little 
tales is worthy of the highest praise. An intelligent, but 
rather youthful friend at our elbow informs us, however, 
that there is ‘“‘too much politics in them.” What she 
means by ‘‘ politics” we are unable to state, but we infer 
that the merits of these pleasant volumes will be appre- 
ciated best by children whose respective ages are embraced 
within the period of twelve and sixty years. Price, plain, 
37} cents; extra gilt, 50 cents each. 

From D. Appitetox & Co., New York, through J. B. 
Lippincotrr & Co., Philadelphia. : 

HOME AND THE WORLD. This novel, the advance 
sheets of which we have been favored with, and which, 
we are informed, is from the accomplished pen of Mrs. W. 
C. Rives of Virginia, is one of great power and beauty. 
Inculeating many important lessons of wisdom, and depict- 
ing numerous life-like portraitures of character and man- 
ners, it at the same time deeply engages by the excitement 
of its narrative, and the interest of its plot. Price $1 00. 

From Dix, Epwarps & Co., New York, through Cow- 
PERTAWAIT, Philadelphia :— 

ORIENTAL ACQUAINTANCE; or, Letters from Syria. 
By J. W. De Forrest. There is an air of humorous satire 
pervading these pages—in which the author assumes to 
present us with sketches of oriental scenes and manners 
—which has a tendency to destroy the confidence that 
might otherwise be reposed in the truthfulness of the de- 
scriptions. Nevertheless, the little volume will afford suf- 
ficient amusement for a few hours’ reading, and some in- 
sight into eastern peculiarities. Price 88 cents. 

THE GOLDEN DAGON; or, Upand Down the Irrawad- 
di. Being Passages of Adventure in the Burman Empire. 
By an American. This book is the counterpart in appear- 
ance, as well as in style, of that which has preceded it in 
our list of notices. The sketches are lively, and, in general, 
still more interesting to readers unacquainted with the ex- 
istence of the Golden Dagon, and other curiosities of the 
Burman Empire. Price $1 00 

CALIFORNIA, IN-DOORS AND OUT; or, How we Farm, 
Mine, and Live generally in the Golden State. By Eliza 
W. Farnham. The author of this volame will be recol- 
lected as having published, near the close of the winter of 
1844-45, an invitation to females to join her in organizing 
a party to emigrate to California, then the land of promise. 
That invitation, though at the time it received the appro- 
bation of a number of well-known and highly respectable 
persons, was generally condemned on account of its sup- 
posed Amazonian character, and was treated with so much 
obloquy by the press, that but three women accompanied 
Mrs. F. in her voyage. And now, after more than six 
years’ silence, the energetic woman appears once more be- 
fore the publie in a well-written book, in which she not 
only vindieates herself from the suspicions and aspersions 
with which her motives were assailed, but proves that she 
was throughout influenced by high moral and womanly 
principles, which were easier, under the then state of pub- 
lie feeling, to condemn than justly to appreciate. So much 
for the past. The narrative before us contains a great deal 
of intelligence in connection with the history of the early 
emigration to California, which will always be interesting 
to all classes of American readers. It will also be recol- 
lected that Mrs. Farnham held a high poxition among 
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those of her sex who were deservedly considered “ strong- 
minded.’’ Ifany at this day doubt the fact that she deserved 
to be so held, let them read her book, in which she records 
her labors and her struggles in connection with the first 
rude settlers of the country, up to the proceedings of the 
Executive Committee in June, 1856. Price $1 00. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Parry 
& McMriian, Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD REGIME AND THE REVOLUTION. By 
Alexis De Tocqueville, of the Académie Francaise, author 
of “‘ Democracy in America.” Translated by John Benner. 
The name and literary reputation, as well as the political 
and religious predilections, of this eminent French author,- 
are familiar to all well-informed Americans. In regard to 
the book now before us, we may truly say that it is written 
in an animated and eloquent style, which, though it may 
not always convince us of the truth of the author’s argu- 
ments and conclusions, or of the consistency of either with 
his premises, will, nevertheless, so deeply interest and 
please, as to impress us with feelings of regret when we 
arrive at the apparently abrupt close of the volume. Still, 
as we think, the author is not as consistent with himself 
and his theme as we might reasonably expect him to be 
Let us, however, give an instance or two of what we deein 
to be the inconclusiveness of some portions of this work, 
which claims to have been written without prejudice, but 
not dispassionately. 

Having disposed of the contradictory opinions formed 
upon the Revolution when it broke out, in the first chap- 
ter, the author opens the second with the declaration that 
*‘one of the first measures of the French Revolution was 
an attack upon the Church,” and in the next sentence he 
asserts that ‘‘of all the passions to which the Revolution 
gave birth, that of irreligion was the first kindled as it was 
the last extinguished.”’ ‘‘ Napoleon,’’ he continues, “‘ sub- 
dued the liberal spirit of the Revolution, but he could not 
conquer its anti-Christian tendencies.’ Yet, the author 
satisfies himself, at least, ‘‘ that the anti-religious war was 
merely an incident of the Revolution; a striking, but 
fleeting expression of its physiognomy ; a temporary result 
of ideas, and passions, and accidents, which preceded it— 
anything but its own proper spirit.” But what else was 
the Revolution itself, and all the ideas, passions, and in- 
cidents which preceded and followed it, but a temporary 
resuit? It is admitted by De Tocqueville that the phi- 
losophy which preceded the French Revolution was one of 
the chief causes which produced it, ‘‘and it is not to be 
denied,” he says, ‘‘that that philosophy was deeply irre- 
ligious.”” But, in order to support his position that the 
anti-religious war was merely an incident of the Revelu- 
tion, he divides the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
into two systems, each system advocating distinct reforms, 
one sustaining opinions with reference to the conditions of 
society, and the principles of civil and political law, “for 
example, the doctrines of the natural equality of man, and 
the consequent abolition of all caste, class, or professional 
privilege,”’ &c. &c. The leaders of the other system “‘at- 
tacked the Church with absolute fary. They assailed its 
clergy, its hierarchy, its institutions, its doctrines ; to over- 
throw these, they tried to tear up Christianity by the 
roots.”” 

In what, then, were these two systems of philosophy 
distinct? The Church was a part of the existing civil and 
political laws, and, in her connection with the State, was 
as liable as the State was to be judged by “‘the new and 
revised opinions of the natural equality of man, and the 
consequent abolition of all caste, class, or professional 
privileges.”” To us, therefore, it seoms impossible to dis 
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tinguish the fall of religion in France, from the fate of the 
French monarchy, a conclusion which is forced upon us by 
thg author himself, when he says that “the Revolution did 
not aim merely at a change in an old government, it de- 
signed to abolish the old form of society. It was bound to 
assail all forms of established authority together, to destroy 
acknowledged influences: to efface traditions, to substitute 
new manners and usages for the old ones; in a word, to 
sweep out of men’s minds all the notions which had 
hitherto commanded respect and obedience."’ 

Is it not plain, from this admission, that the philosophers, 
although apparently divided in their labors, had but one 
object in view from the beginning, namely, the destruction 
of the Church and the State at one and the same time? 
If, however, either party of the philosophers commenced 
tts attacks before the other, it was that party which as- 
sailed the Christian faith of the people. The influences and 
authority of the Church once destroyed, the fate of the 
monarchy was not considered doubtful. In this opinion 
the philosophers were united, and to insure the destruc- 
tion of the Church and the State, seeing that those insti- 
tations were closely allied, and must fall together, they 
combined all their powers of argument and abuse, of truth 
and falsehood. For those reasons we do not concede to the 
truth of the author’s proposition, “that the fundamental 
and final object of the Revolution was not, as some have 
supposed, to destroy religion and to weaken political au- 
thority.” 

These are some of the incongruities which, in our opinion, 
appear on the face of this best apology we have ever seen, 
elther for the Old Regime or the French Revolution, the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century included. The 
notes and references to historical data, which form a very 
considerable portion of the work, will greatly interest the 
reader. No student of history should neglect to furnish 
himself with a copy—a better bound copy, however, than 
has fallen to our lot, or he will find that it will soon fall to 
pieces. Price $1 25. 

MODERN GRBECE: A Narrative of a Residence in that 
Country ; with Observations on its Antiquities, Litera- 
ture, Language, Politics, and Religion. By Henry M. 
Baird, M. A. Illustrated with about sixty engravings. 
We have experienced a great deal of pleasure while looking 
over the pages of this interesting work—pleasure which 
may be truly classed among the most delightful of the 
“pleasures of memory.” With its anthor, we have been 
once more viewing the tottering temples and ruins of 
Athens, but not among the crushed and degraded Greeks 
and “‘turbaped Turks” who inhabited its gloomy avenues 
forty yearsago. Another generation, one in the enjoyment 
of more life, animation, freedom, and industry, appears 
now to be busily engaged in clearing the desolation of 
despotism, and in building up brighter and freer homes 
than it was our happiness to behold in our hasty and 
limited rambles in and about Athens. Judging, therefore, 
by what we once had an opportunity of examining for 
ourselves, we do not hesitate to pronounce this narrative, 
as the author has chosen to call it, a faithful and most in- 
teresting picture of all that remains of the past glories of 
Grecian architecture, while we entertain no doubts that 
he has with equal fairness and truth described the man- 
ners, customs, politics, religion, and religious festivals, 
the state of literature and of popular education, and all 
else that relates to the unexampled progress of the Greek 
race of the present day in civilization and intelligence, 
Price $1 25. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. By Al- 
phonse De Lamartine, author of ‘‘ History of Girondists,”’ 
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ete. We have here the third volume of the series, the con- 
tents of which embrace the memoirs of William Tell, 
Madame de Sévigné, Milton, Antar, and Bossuet. We 
need not say that Lamartine is an impassioned, and conse- 
quently a very agreeable writer of biographical and his- 
torical romance. His facts, however, are, in the general, 
more reliable than his inferences, whether founded oa 
events, or on personal character. Men who are compelled 
to write rapidly, and to reproduce old subjects decked out 
in new ideas, necessarily must have an inventive genius, 
or fail to invest their labors with the charm of originality 
Price 87 cents per volume. 

THE POETRY OF THE EAST. By William Rounce- 
ville Alger. Nearly one hundred pages of this beautiful 
book are devoted to an introduction to Oriental poetry, in 
which it has been the aim of the author to present a brief 
sketch of the labors of modern scholars towards bringing 
the unique literature of the East to the acquaintance of the 
Western world. In this historical dissertation there will 
be found a vast amount of information deeply interesting 
to the student of poetry, and to persons of literary taste 
generally. In the “metrical specimens of the thought, 
sentiment, and fancy of the East,’’ which the industrious 
author has collected from every source at his command, 
readers of every class will be surprised and delighted with 
the numerous gems of truth and imagination which sparkle 
through the entire volume. Price #1. 

AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPANION. A Practi- 
cal Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Man- 
agement of various Species of Domestic Poultry. A new 
edition, enlarged andimproved. By C. N. Bement. With 
120 illustrations on wood and stone. Though not engaged 
ourselves in ‘‘the chicken business,” we have good au- 
thority for recommending this work to the attention of all 
practical poulterers, Price $1 25. 

HARPER’S SCHOOL HISTORY.—NARRATIVE OF 
THE COURSE OF HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST 
PERIODS TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN CONSTITUTION. Prepared with Questions for the 
use of Schools, and illustrated with 150 maps and engray- 
ings. This is truly a most practical and useful work, 
Price $1 25. 

From Mrrry 8. Youre & Co., Lancaster, Pa., and for 
sale by J. R. Meyer, Boston, Suxipox, BLaKemay, & Co., 
New York, J. B. Lrpprxcorr & Co., and U. Hunt & Sox, 
Philadelphia, and Cusnine & Harney, Baltimore :— 

THE KEY STONE COLLECTION OF CHURCH MU- 
SIC: a Complete Collection of Hymn Tunes, Anthema, 
Psalms, Chants, &c. To which is added the Physiological 
System, for Training Choirs and Teaching Singing Schools, 
By A. N. Johnson. This collection of music, as well as 
the physiological system referred to in the title, has, we 
are informed, received the warmest testimonials of appro- 
bation from numerous teachers and amateurs, who were 
the best qualified to judge of the merits of both—and who 
have confirmed their approval, by adopting both. Al- 
though we can pretend to no great knowledge in musical 
science, yet we may venture to say, that this publication 
will prove worthy of the patronage of those for whose use 
and improvement it has been designed. Price $1 00. 

From Mason & Brotners, New York, T. B. Petersox, 
and H. Cowpertrrwairt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PLAYDAY BOOK. By Fanny Fern. Onur notice 
is too late to do the publishers any good for the holidays. 
But it is a book that will answer for any season, full of 
pretty engravings and excellent stories, Price 75 cents. 
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From D. Arpieton & Co., New York :— 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES; in- 
cluding Designs for Cottages, Farm-Houses, and Villas, 
with Remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best Modes 
of Warming and Ventilating. With three hundred and 
twenty illustrations, By A. J. Downing, author of “ De- 
signs for Cottage Residences,’”’ “Hints to Persons about 
Building,” ete. ete. Fourteenth edition. Mr. Downing is 
the highest authority in rural architecture. Other writers 
regard his dictum as law. His works are classical, and 
the only subject of regret is that his ear!y and lamented 
death has deprived the world of so able and delightful a 
teacher. The work before us is one of his last, and may be 
eonsidered as exhibiting the resuits of his natural taste and 
judgment. Asa specimen of his delightful and instructive 
style of writing, we insert his preface. In the present and 
several subsequent numbers of the Lady’s Book we shall, 
by the courtesy of the publishers, give specimens of his 
designs and description. Our readers will be struck with 
the justice of his observations in the preface, as follows :— 

“There are three excellent reasons why my countrymen 
should have good houses; 

“The first is, because a good house (and by this I mean 
a fitting, tasteful, and significant dwelling) is a powerful 
means of civilization. A nation, whose rural population is 
content to live in mean huts and miserable hovels, is cer- 
tain to be behind its neighbors in education, the arts, and 
all that makes up the external signs of progress. With 
the perception of proportion, symmetry, order, and beauty, 
awakens the desire for possession, and with them comes 
that refinement of manners which distinguishes a civilized 
from a coarse and brutal people. So long as men are forced 
to dwell in log huts and follow a hunter's life, we must not 
be surprised at lynch law and the use of the bowie knife; 
but, when smiling lawns and tasteful cottages begin to 
embellish a country, we know that order and culture are es- 
tablished. And, as the first incentive towards this change 
is awakened in the minds of most men by the perception 
of beauty and superiority in external objects, it must fol- 
low that the interest manifested in the rural architecture 
of a country like this has much to do with the progress 
of its civilization. 

“The second reason is, because the indiridual home has 
a great social value fora people. Whatever new systems 
may be needed for the regeneration of an old and enfeebled 
nation, we are persuaded that, in America, not only is the 
distinct family the best social form, but those elementary 
forces which give rise to the highest genius and the finest 
character may, for the most part, be traced back to the 
farm-house and the rural cottage. It is the solitude and 
freedom of the family home in the country which constantly 
preserve the purity of the nation, and invigorate its in- 
tellectual powers. The battle of life, carried on in cities, 
gives a sharper edge to the weapon of character, but its 
temper is, for the most part, fixed amid those communings 
with nature and the family, where individuality takes its 
most natural and strongest development. 

*‘The third reason is, becanse there is a moral influence 
in a country home—when, among an educated, truthful, 
and refined people, it isan echo of their character—which is 
more powerful than any mere oral teachings of virtue and 
morality. That family, whose religion lies away from its 
threshold, will show but slender results from the best 
teachings, compared with another where the family hearth 
is made a central point of the beautiful and the good. And 
much of that feverish unrest and want of balance between 
the desire and the fulfilment of life is calmed and adjusted 
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world of the family home, where truthfulness, beauty, and 
order have the largest dominion. 

“The mere sentiment of home, with its thousand as#o- 
ciations, has, like a strong anchor, saved many a man from 
shipwreck in the storms of life. How much the moral in- 
fluence of that sentiment may be increased, by making the 
home all that it should be, and how much an attachment 
is strengthened by every external sign of beauty that 
awakens love in the young, are so well understood that 
they need no demonstration here. All to which the heart 
can attach itself in youth, and the memory linger fondly 
over in riper years, contributes largely to our stock of hap- 
piness, and to the elevation of the moral character. For 
this reason, the condition of the family home—in this 
country where every man may have a home—should be 
raised, till it shall symbolize the best character and pur- 
suits, and the dearest affections and enjoyments of social 
life. 

** After the volumes I have previously written on this 
subject, it is needless for me to add more on the purpose 
of this work. But it is, perhaps, proper that I should say, 
that it is rather intended to develop the growing taste of 
the people, than asa scientific work on art. Rural archi- 
tecture is, indeed, so much more a sentiment, and so much 
less a science, than civil architecture, that the majority of 
persons will always build for themselves, and, unconsci- 
ously, throw something of their own character into their 
dwellings. To do this well and gracefully, and not awk- 
wardly and clumsily, is always found more difficult than 
is supposed. I have, therefore, written this volume, in the 
hope that it may be of some little assistance to the popular 
taste. For the same reason, I have endeavored to explain 
the whole subject in so familiar a manner as to interest all 
classes of readers who can find anything interesting in the 
beauty, convenience, or fitness of a house in the country.” 

From Dartom & Brroick, New York, through C. J. 
Henperson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MERRY BOOK OF PUZZLES. A capital book for chil- 
dren, with puzzles, and engravings of the same, and matter 
enough in it for a whole year’s amusement. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 


Ove Fesrcoary Numper.—‘‘A Mother’s First Lesson in 
Charity” tells its own story—it needs no long description. 





It is a subject that comes home to the hearts of all. Our 
fashion plate contains a bride's dress, which the artist has 
80 happily placed in the engraving that the back as well 
as the front of the dress is shown. We also give another 
beautifal slipper—the heart pattern. It is braided; the 
maker can choose her own colors, only let them be well 
contrasted. Old and Young America is a capital design— 
printed in tints. 





Ten THovsann extra over our first edition has been put 
to press since the issuing of our January number. We 
are getting up to that envied 100,000 very fast. 

Be Carervt AND Pay your Postace.—We received a 
letter from a neighboring town stating that a certain sum 
of money had been sent to us, and the writer had received 
noreturn. As we had not received the letter, we suggested 
to the lady that probably she had not paid the postage. 
Upon inquiring at the post-office, such was found to be 


the case. 
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AnotaeR Fixe Horet.—The immense Butler property, 
at the northwest corner of Chestnut and Eighth Streets, is 
to be used fora hotel. It is two hundred and seventy-four 
feet square, and is at the corner of the two most used and 
public streets in the city. The indefatigable W. P. Fet- 
ridge, Esq., proprietor of “‘The Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers,” the owner of the larger portion of the property, 
has taken the matter in hand, and with him “there is no 
such word as fail.” The subscription paper is filled up; 
and Mr. Paran Stevens, well known to the world as a 
hotel-keeper, is one of the largest subscribers, and will 
conduct the establishment. The public are much indebted 
te Mr. Fetridge for his exertions in favor of our city ; and 
we trust that the house may be named after him, ‘‘The 
Fetridge House.”” He is deserving of the compliment. 








Tus Unadilla Times says: ‘‘ Those that are not subscri- 
bers to this magazine miss many a treat not to be found in 
any other publication.” That is what we contend for. 
There are hundreds of designs published in the Lady's 
Book that are too expensive, and can never be published in 
any other book. We give double the number of low-priced 
engravings you find in any other work, and the better 
kind you can never meet in other magazines. ‘ And,” 
says the Wis. Telegraph and Tribune, “there is the slip- 
per pattern in colors. Really, Mr. Godey gets up the most 
splendid patterns. Send on your money, for you are sure 
of getting four times the worth of it.” To which we may 
add the remark of The Huron Beacon, which says: “It 
contains one hundred per cent. more and richer embel- 
lishments for the ladies than any other magazine extant.” 
We close the article by quoting the Chester Herald: ‘‘Go- 
dey, having outstrtpped all his competitors, is now vieing 
with himself, each number being better than the last.” 

Over Stee. Prates.—We have made arrangements by 
which we shall be enabled to give even better steel 
plate pictures than heretofore. Many think that they can- 
not be bettered; we shall see. They are the best that 
are published ; but we think even they can be improved. 

Artnvr’s Home Macazine.—We continue to see the 
most laudatory notices of this magazine in our exchanges. 
It is an excellent work, and one that we most heartily 
commend ; for we know Mr. Arthur well, and his capa- 
bilities for making a good magazine. He is assisted in the 
editorship by Miss Virginia F. Townsend, one of the best 
story writers of the day. 





CivnBixe.—Our subscribers are aware that now is the 
time that they should be forming their clubs. There is 
always a great rush at the beginning of the year. Clubs 
mast be for the Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and 
that is “‘ Arthur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that 
work can be introduced in a club in placeof the Lady’s 
Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 

Burrz.—Onr old friend continues to draw crowded houses. 
Are there any of our friends who have not seen Blitz? Let 
them go. His learned canary birds alone are worth the 
price of admission. 
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Gopeyr’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be fur 
nished at the prices annexed :— 


Frank Drayton’s Popular Ballads. 


Mother, Home, and Heaven, with chorus, 25 cts. 
Sweet Flowers (lithographic title-page), 3 * 
Welcome, sweet Spring, Ss « 
Weep not for Me, _ 
New Piano Music. 
Anita polka, @ = 
Hand organ polka, 23 “ 
Blue-bird waltz, 124 “ 
Fountain of Love waltz, i 
Giselle polka quadrilles, ss °¢ 
Mario schottisch, » ° 
Eight sets of polka quadrilles for eo. 


The prettiest and most popular in use, and performed by 
the various bands throughout the United States. 





WE call attention to the notice of J. E. Tilton, of Salem, 
Mass., in this number. It will be seen that Mr. T. has 
made new and more extensive offers than have appeared in 
former notices. 





“ Betrer-HAvr.”’’—How much better we like the phrase! 
It speaks of home and its comforts, a smiling wife and 
pretty children; your dressing-gown and slippers ready 
for you when you come home from the office, a good cup 
of tea, and a—well, we may as well say it—a kiss to wel- 
come you, the evening paper ready for you to read, and 
all those little etceteras that make home, that blessed 
place, so comfortable. Now, the editor of the Evansville 
Inquirer speaks of the Books arriving ‘‘to the delight of 
our better-half.’’ No doubt he has all these little comforts 
about him. Here is another, a letter from Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, from an editor, too. Verily, we think that our 
little serving up of bachelor editors, some months since, 
has done some good. Hear this one: “I think your 
Lady’s Book the best of the kind in America; so does our 
better-half ; that is our calm and deliberate opinion.” 

Thank you; and may your better-half always take as 
good care of you as she has done in your late illness! 





Waart is that old saying ?—“‘ Keep a thing for one hun- 
dred years, and it will come of use.’’ We have been re- 
minded of this old saying by seeing the beautiful Bird of 
Paradise once more taking its place on the ladies’ bonnets, 
Some fifteen years since, they were all the go; and we 
know a lady who has preserved a very beautiful specimen 
all the above time, and she is now in the fashion, 





Deak Lapres: You don't know how much we feel 
obliged to you when you put, at the head of your letters, 
town, county, and State. Some of you only put the town, 
and we are left to guess at the State. And another thing: 
always place the prefix Mrs. or Miss before your name. 





Patcnwork Patrerys.— Very humble perhaps, but 
very useful. Our aim is to suit all; and we are sure that 
our readers will be pleased by the infinite variety of patch- 
work patterns we intend to give. We commenced them 
in the January number. 





A Lapy, capable of teaching music upon the piano, 
French, the rudiments of Latin, pencil, crayon, and mono- 
chromatic drawing, water color, papier-mache, Grecian 
painting, embroidery, and all English branches usually 
taughtin a girl’s seminary, wishes to make an engagement 
to teach the above branches. Address publisher of Lady's 
Book, with a stamp to prepay answer. 
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ScRAPS FROM OUR JUNIOR. — 

Hoops are a dreadful bar to the utterance of those thou- 
sand and one sentimental nothings which gentlemen 
whisper to particular ladies in a promenade. How can 
Charles say that ‘it isa fine day; but’’—with a look— 
‘* what matters the weather when enjoying such a walk ?”’ 
if there is a round, stiff hoop always admonishing and 
warning him “to keep his distance’? How can Araminta 
feel Charles's hand softly pressing her own, as it lies upon 
his sleeve, if her whalebone appendages keep him at arm’s 
length, and prevents her glove from coming in contact 
with his coat at all? And how can they look unutterable 
things at each other when poor Charles has to keep be- 
hind, or before, or navigating rotind those tremendous 
hoops in order to prevent their taking advantage of his 
proximity, and sweeping him away altogether? 

Ladies, think of it! 

“Have you,” said a young lady, entering a music-store 
in which we were standing, and leaning over the counter, 
and addressing the young man—‘‘have you ‘A Heart 
that loves me only ?’”’ 

** Yes, Miss,’’ was the reply; ‘“‘and here is ‘A Health 
to thee, Mary.’” 

Mary took the songs, and was leaving the store, when 
suddenly she returned. 

“Oh, I forgot! I want ‘One sweet Kiss before we part.’ ”’ 

We left, and can’t say whether she obtained it or not. 

Cranes (returning home from the store, the first evening 
after he goes to housekeeping with Arabella). ‘* Dear Ara- 
bella, it is an age since I left you this morning. In tears, 
love! have I offended? or did you suffer from my ab- 
sence ?”’ 

ARABELLA (witha sob). ‘‘ You love me no longer.” 

CHARLEs (astonished), ‘‘ What grounds has my Arabella 
for such a complaint ?”’ 

ARABELLA. ‘‘ Where were you at dinner-time?”’ 

Cuaries. ‘Why, you know, love, I have been absent 
for some weeks, and I could not leave the store to-day.” 

ARABELLA. “You dined down town; and you didn't 
send home any dinner for me.” 

O Charles, Charles! 

“Yor ought to just go to Paris,” said a little friend to 
us. ‘I've been with pa and ma; and the first floor’s up 
in the third story; and down stairs is nowheres. And 
they have frog-soup and watercress pies ; and the children 
are hurried out to walk after each meal. Oh, it’s just the 
jolliest place in the world, only water's scarce! Just 
think of having so many quarts of water left at the door, 
every morning, just as they leave milk here! By the 
way, "taint so cheap to dilute milk there as it is here.” 

**Georair,” said the mother of a juvenile prodigy to 
her young hopeful, “‘ who discovered America?” 

* Julius Cesar.” 

“Oh, no, Georgie; try again.” 

“George Washington.” 

‘Oh, naughty Georgie, when I told you, this morning— 
Cc!" 

‘Charles the First."’ 

“Dear, dear! Now think a minute.” 

“Well, you said C; and that’s all the C I can think of.” 

*Chris—” 

“Oh yes, I know; Christopher Columbns.”’ 
“That's a good boy. There,” said the triumphant 


mother to her lady guest, ‘don’t he get on nicely in his 
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history? Dear boy! I only hope his brain will not 
prove too active. These precocious children are so often 
delicate. ”’ 

Gopry'’s Dramonp DriLiep-Erep NErEepies.—One hun- 
dred of these very superior needles are put up ina neat 
case, and will be sent to any person on receipt of twenty- 
five cents and a stamp to pay return postage. These needles 
have given great satisfaction. Those who have had them 
once send again for them. 

Goper’s Patrern Book or Emprorpertes for handker- 
chiefs, linen apparel, flannel, silk, lace, &c., including 
patterns for embroidery, mantles, sacks, chemises, draw- 
ers, collars, sleeves, spencers, chemisettes, dresses, &c. 
Single copy, twenty-five cents; five copies, one dollar. 
For either of the above, address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 





Ovcr January number is universally pronounced, by the 
press and private letters, as the best number we have ever 
published. We are glad to hear this, for we have the 
material on hand to beat that number easily. 





Fashion DEPARTMENT.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
accompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 
sufficient. Jn future she will not answer a letter that 
orders articles unless the cash accompanies it. 





“Permit me,” says a lady, writing from Alleghany city, 
**to acknowledge my indebtedness to the Lady’s Book. It 
has taught me to be my own dressmaker and milliner, and 
is an inexhaustible resource for patterns, and useful infor- 
mation of all kinds. I would make almost any sacrifice 
before I would do without it. The nursery basket, too, is 
invaluable to a novice in that department, like myself.”’ 

Registertna Letters.—We cannot say that we think 
very highly of this system. Nine out of ten of all our 
losses have been “‘registered”’ letters, and we have yet to 
hear of the first of them being traced. It seems to us to 
say to rogues, “‘ Here is a letter with money in it.”’ 





Anaer is the most impotent passion that influences the 
mind of man ; it effects nothing it undertakes; and hurts 
the man who is possessed by it more than the object against 
which it is directed. 

Pear. Carp-Cases—very pretty and suitable presents— 
a great variety, and at different prices. 


No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . . ‘ ‘ a P ° . $300 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

abie forabride . , ° ° ° - 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . a . ° e 450 


No. 4. Raised medallion cameo head, set round with 
colored pearl ° ° ° . ° - 600 
We assure oar readers that the above is a very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 
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GReEcIAN PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS.— 
Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
the materials and directions. Our numerous inquirers 
will please make application to him. He is largely en- 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 
satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
fine mezzotint engravings, and full printed instructions in 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting on Glass, a new style, 
originating with himself, and equal to the finest copper 
painting, with a bottle of preparation, &c. Also, direc- 
tions for Oriental, and the beautiful art called Poticho- 
manie, &c., with receipts for varnishes, &c. 

“For $2 more, or $5, he will send the above and all 
paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts, and other oil painting, receipts for varnishes, &c. 

**Pull directions for Grecian Painting, for Antique Paint- 
ing on Glass, Oriental, and Potichomanie, so complete, that 





any one can acquire them without other assistance, sent, 
free of postage, on receipt of $1. 

‘*He has also published a new picture for Grecian Paint- 
ing, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, painting, and 
engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and the effect and 
fiuish, when completed, or painted, are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. Price $1, sent free, by mail. 

Address J. E. Tizrox, Salem, Mass.” 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHTA.—We were grati- 
fled, on visiting this exhibition, at one thing we saw there— 
a model for preventing damage to goods by water in cases 
of fire. It is so contrived as to be a self-operator to convey 
the surplus water thrown on the fire from each and every 
floor through the washboard and wall into the street or 
back yard. We are satisfied that it will fulfil all that the 
inventor claims for it. The ingenious patentee is Thomas 
Estlack, Esq., of this city. 

Wit THe READERS OF THE LADY’s BOOK PLEASE NOTICE 
Tuis?—If you are a subscriber to the Cosmopolitan Art 
Association, or any other association, or sent your money 
for subscription to any other place than the office of Go- 
dey’s Lady’s Book—wherever you sent your money there 
you must apply for your book, and not write to us, for, in 
future, we will not answer any letters on the subject of 
missing numbers, when the subscription has net been sent 
direct to us. 


How beautiful is the following, by Washington Irving :— 


Tuk Brioe.—I know of no sight more charming and 
touching than that of a young and tender bride in her 
robes of virgin white led up trembling to the altar. When 
I thus behold a lovely girl in that tenderness of her years 
forsake the house of her father and the home of her child- 
hood—and the implicit confidence, and the self-abandon- 
ment, which belong to woman, giving up all the world 
for the man of her choice; when I hear her, in the good 
old language of the ritual, yielding herself to him “for bet- 
ter or worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love, honor, and obey till death us do part,” it 
brings to the mind the beautiful and affecting devotion of 
Ruth: ‘‘ Whither thou goest I will go, and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge—thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” 

We have a bridal figure in our fashion plate for this 
month. 


A Currovs Fact.—In one town in Ohio, every lady, with 
four exceptions, takes the Lady’s Book. 
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Ovr exchanges sometimes grow poetical when noticing 
the Book. Here is one, and a very good one it is. The 
Gallatin Argus claims the credit of it. 


THE CHANGE, 


A LADY sat with a desolate look, 
Heedless of needle-work, heedless of book, 
Her blue eyes fixed on the cheery fire 

With a gleam, half sadness, half of ire; 

A pout on the lip, where a smile should be; 
And the line of a frown you might faintly see 
On the snowy brow where the dark hair lay 
Like a shadowy hill o’er a sunny bay, 

When the waters are calm, and clear, and bright 
In the kindling glow of the morning light 

The lady was beautiful, young, and fair; 

But the shade of unhappiness rested there 

On the lovely face where there should appear 
Never a look but a look of cheer. 

The cat came purring gently near, 

But fled with a box on its silky ear; 

The poodle approached, her hand to lick, 

And howled as he got a most vicious kick ; 

A husband opened the parlor door— 

A glance he took, and nothing more; 

For the kindling eye and the darkening frown 
Reminded him of a friend up town 

That he was urgently pressed to see, 

And who was to leave on the stage at three. 
But what raised such a rumpus there 
Where all should be so heavenly fair? 
Enough, you ‘ll say, too much to brook— 
The lady had no Lapy’s Book. 

The brute of a husband had failed to fetch it, 
And well deserved, as he knew, to “catch it 


” 


Again was opened the parlor door, 
The husband's features appeared once more, 
But not with the terrified look they bore 
As lately he entered there before ; 
He had the Book! 
The smile of old 

Came to her lips and eyes; 
The brow, so lately stern and cold, 

Grew bright as summer skies. 
And thus, dear reader, you may find 

A charm to soften womankind, 
And make your wife an angel. Would ye? 
Go, straightway, and subscribe for Godey. 





Curr Scsscripers.—Let us have your orders as son as 
possible. We commenced last year, and will do so this, 
to send off to all the day the order is received. 





“Every Lapy HER OWN SHOFMAKER.”—We are now 
able to present to our readers a work that we have had 
more inquiries for than we could find patience to answer. 
** Every Lady her own Shoemaker’ is the title of the work. 
It contains six large diagrams, each one with several 
drawings on it explanatory of the various parts of the 
shoe. In fact, it is a complete guide to enable every lady 
to be her own shoemaker. If we have as many orders as 
we have had inquiries, we shall sell a very large number. 
The price is fifty cents. 


Scvpscripers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication. If they miss a number of Harper, 
or Arthur, they must address the publisher of the publica- 
tion they miss. We have nothing to do with it. 
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LA Prerre Horse, now under the management of the 
Brothers Ward, is one of the finest houses in Philadel- 
phia. Its situation is also the most commanding, being 
an our highest ground, on the widest street, and but a few 
steps from Chestnut Street. The Messrs. Ward have had 
long experience in hotel-keeping, and perhaps the very 
best caterers we have. All our societies have their public 
dinners there; and they are very apt to find out where 
the best living is to be found. Strangers will be apt to 
find what they miss at another house in this city—atten- 
tion. We must say that, in this one respect, one other 
house is lamentably deficient. No attention is paid to 
messages there, or cards left for visitors. We have had 
lamentable experience of this, and can bring the testimony 
of others who have suffered in the same way; but enough 
of this. Wecan recommend to our friends the La Pierre 
House as the house of Philadelphia, and the Brothers 
Ward as gentlemen well calculated to keep such a house. 





Patent-Orrice AGRICULTCRAL Report. —We are in- 
debted to the Hon. Horatio King for this very valuable 
document, and it will be placed in the hands of one to 
whom it will be useful. 





Will those who address us please be particularand direct 
to Philadelphia? 
New York. 
wise the letter will not be sent. 


Sometimes letters are directed to us at 


And do not forget to pay the postage; other- 





Civs and single subscribers are informed that we can 
always furnish numbers from the beginning of the year, 
and will send to any post-office where the subscriber may 
reside. 
offices. 


A clab of six may be sent to six different post- 





CAUTION To Thos sENDING Mowry.—If the amount is 
large, procure a draft, if possible; but, ifa draft cannot be 


procured, send the money. Be careful in sealing 


letter. 


your 
Do not depend upon the sealing matter on the en- 


velop. Always use a wafer in addition. 





It has been quite customary, by those who would wish 
to appear funny upon the subject, to call North Carolina 
the Rip Van Winkle State. 
imagine it to be so that we can give them an evidence of 
its waking up. We have before us a copy of The Times, 
published at Greensboro, N. C., by Messrs. Ozburne, Cole, 
& Albright, and it is as good a specimen of a paper as can 
be found in any city. It is witty, learned, and full of ex- 
cellent matter, and, what is of more importance to publish- 


We can assure those who 


ers, has a goodly share of advertising custom. 

An Extomaticat Accocxyt.—A bill, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, was lately presented to a reverend gentle- 
man, officiating in a rural district, who was indebted to 
the writer for a wheelbarrow :— 








Rev , dr. to Wm. » s. a. 

To a wooden barrow and a wood'n do. 4 6 
To a wooden barrow and a wood do. 4 6 
4 6 


As the gentleman had only incurred a debt for one bar- 
row, he was surprised to find himself apparently debited 
in a bill for four, and his puzzle was rather increased than 
diminished on finding the total amount only equal to a 
single item. Upon inquiry, however, it turned out that the 
account was a kind of specimen of rustic phonography, 
which, translated, meant that the writer had made a 
wooden barrow that wouldn't do, and a second which did 
do, and which alone he had charged for. 
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A Porviar Coox Boox.—Mrs. T. J. Crowen, 699 Broad- 
way, New York, is the author of a very popular work on 
cooking and preserving. Many of the receipts published 
in our July and August numbers may be found in her 
work, and many others that families will find very useful. 
Applicants for single copies, or for copies to sell again, will 
please make application as above. 





Hark Ornaments —Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 


Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to 85. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12, 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks, 

“Mrs. W. F. P.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. W. H. T.”"—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs. A. L. B.”—Sent cameo card-case 13th. 

“Miss B. P.”"—Sent braiding-pattern and silk braid 
13th. 

‘Mrs. 8.""—Sent patterns 13th. 

‘*Mrs. M. E. McK.’’"—Sent patterns 13th. 

“Mrs, 8."’—Sent patterns, &c. 13th. 

“ Miss M. M. B."’"—Sent patterns 14th. 

“Mrs. D. E. R.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns lith. 

“Mrs. V. L. G.”—Sent patterns lith. 

“R. B. G.”—Sent pearl card-case l4th, 

“J. L. T."—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. H. E. 8."—Sent pearl card-case 15th. 

“Mrs. R. O. S."’"—Sent hair necklace and Faith, Hope, 
and Charity 15th. 

“Mrs. E. C. C.’’—Sent cloak and other articles by steamer 
Keystone State 15th. 

“Miss M. E. McK.”—Sent pearl card-case Lith. 

*R. C. MeC.’’—Sent pearl card-case 15th. 

“Miss L. H. R.”—Always, when writing to a stranger, 
put Miss or Mrs. before your name. 


“Mrs. D. H. L.”"—The napkin on his arm. 
“Mrs. E. 8S. R.”"—Sent floss ernel, &c. 17th. 
“Mrs. N. E. L.’’—Sent cloak patterns 17th. 
“Mrs, J. E. P.”’"—Sent trimmings 18th, 


“*Mrs. C. H."’—Sent pear! card-case, &c, 18th. 

* Miss C. A. McC."’—Sent patterns 18th. 

“ Miss E. E. W.’’—That matter has never been fairly set- 
tled—some on the right and some on the left. 

“Mrs. E. H. L.”"—Sent patterns 18th. 

To Work CHeyitiz.—Thread the needle with it, and 
work it the same as you would zephyr; take short needle- 
fuls, as the chenille is apt to rub off. Use the fine em- 
broidery chenille. 

“H. L. 8.""—Sent patterns 18th. 


























“ Miss E. L."’—Sent patterns 18th. 
“Miss M. W.’’—Sent patterns 18th. 
“Mrs. M. L. B.”—Sent hair bracelet 19th. 
“J. M. N.”’—Sent patterns 19th. 
“PD. O. W.’’—Sent patterns 19th. 
“E. 8. T.”"—Sent patterns and cottons 19th. 
' “ Birdie.”"—It is a reprint. The straw can be had in 
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New York city at the wholesale bonnet stores. 

“Mrs. E. A. L.”—Sent patterns 21st. 

“Mrs. O. R. R.”—Sent necklace of hair with Faith, ; 
Hope, and Charity 21st. 


: “Mrs. J. L. A.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe and infant's 

. patterns 22d. 

; “ Miss B. 0. 8.’’—Sent pearl medallion card-case 22d. g 
5 “Mrs. E. R. O.’"—-Sent hair bracelet and pin 22d. : 


‘Mrs. A. V. Du B.”’—Sent bonnets by Harnden’s ex- 
press 22d. 

“L. S.""—Sent materials 24th. 

**Miss A. A. V."—Sent pearl card-case 2tth. 

“Mrs. E. 8. 0.".—Sent hair pin and pearl card-case 2ith. 

**Miss M. E. S.”’"—Sent patterns 25th. 

**Miss M. E. P.”’ 

“3.3.5.” 

“Miss H. E. L.”—Sent hair anchor 26th 

“Miss C. M 


—Sent patterns 25th. 


—Sent pearl card-case 25th. 


"—Sent hair ear-rings 26th. 








**Mrs. L. H. A.”’~—Sent infant's patterns 26th. 
** Miss T. A.’’—Sent riding-hat and shaw! 26th. 
**Miss M. A. A.”—Sent patterns, &c. 27th. 


“Mrs. T. C. C."—Sent infant’s patterns 27th. 
“Mrs. J. W.”""—Sent patterns 27th. 
“H. W.”"—Sent pattern of gentleman's dressing-gown 
29th. 
“Mrs. A. V. Du B.”"—Sent box by Harnden’s express 
2th. 
“J.T. W."’—Sent pearl card-case 2d. 
“A. B. M.”—Sent gold ring 3d. 
** Mrs. G.”"—Sent patterns 3d. 
=P. P.O. 
“DPD. E. R.”’—Sent pearl card-case 3d. 
“Mrs. L. E. 8.""—Sent patterns 3d. 
“Mrs. J. 8. H.’’—Sent patterns 3d. > 
“Mrs. J. H. B.’’—Sent hair breastpin, &c. 5th. 2 
“Mrs. L. A. H.”’—Sent box by Adams's express 6th. 
“Mrs. D. D.”—Sent pattern of gent’s dressing-gown 6th. 
**Miss W. H. A.”’—Sent gold bracelet 6th. 
; ** Miss A. R. O.""—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 
j Sent pearl card-cases to “V. D. R.,” “L.A. L.,” “O 
8.,” “M.D. A.,” “W. B.U.,” “M. R.C.,” “D. R. MeD.,” 
“S 6&..” "Ew. “F. 64," "35. G,” “6.4,” 
"oe. “Rae” 
“Mrs. R. J. B.""—Sent box by Adams’s express 6th. 
“Mrs. P. V. R. L.’’—Sent stamped collar 6th. 
“Mrs. O. F.’’—Sent cotton, &c. Sth. 
**Mrs. L. A. 8.""—Sent pattern of gent’s dressing-gown 
Sth. 
** Miss E. E. 
“Mrs. M. V. 
“Mrs. 8. E. O.”"—Sent patterns Sth. 
“T. D. B.”—Sent hair ring 10th. 
**Miss H. 8. H.”’—Sent two hair rings 10th. 
“Mrs. L. F. A.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 10th. 
“Mrs. E. R. O."—Sent patterns of gent’s dressing-gown 


—Sent patterns, &c. 3d. 


McD.”’—Sent gold breastpin Sth. 
A.”’—Sent hair necklace Sth. 


10th. 
** Miss L. H.”—Sent gold euff-pins 10th. , 
. “ Miss L. C. B.”"—Sent patterns 10th. Q 


**Miss J. C.’’—Sent hair breastpin 10th. 
“Mrs. C. C. P.""—Sent patterns 10th. 
“Mrs, W. P. C.".—Sent card-case 10th. 

* Mrs. L. A. S.""—Sent stamped collar 11th. 
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“Miss M. J. D.”—Sent mosaic ear-rings and silk by 
Harnden’s express 11th. 

“E. S.""—The fashion of riding-habits will change, and 
you cannot make any particular habit a general one. 

“D. B, T.""—Sent gold watch by Harnden’s express 12th. 

“ Miss M. D. T.”"~Sent hair ring 12th. 

“J. E. F.”"—Sent Lair ring 12th. 

“Mrs, H. A. J.”.—Sent hair bracelet 12th. 

“Mrs, J. A. 8.""—Sent patterns 12th, 

“Mrs. G. A. T.”—Sent pearl card-case 12th. 

“Mrs. J. E. S.”"—Sent hair fob-chain, &c. 13th. 

“Mrs. J. B. P.”—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 13th. 

“Mrs. C. 8."—Sent patterns 15th. 

“Mrs. D. E. R.’’"—Sent card-case, extra pearl 15th. 

“Miss L. 0. H.""—Sent pearl card-case 15th. 

“Mrs. W. W. R.’’"—Sent pearl card-case, extra 15th. 

“T. J. W.""—Sent package by Adams & Co.'s express, 
15th. 

“J. McL.”—Sent extra pearl card-case 15th. 

“Mrs. J. W. D."’—Sent patterns 16th. 

“Mrs. E. L. McR."’ 

“Mrs. C. 8."—Sent patterns 16th. 

* Miss L, H 

“Cc. C, G.""—Sent two pearl card-cases 16th. 


—Sent extra pearl card-case 16th. 
’—Sent patterns 16th. 


“J. W. M.”"—Sent extra pearl card-case 16th. 
** Miss §. J. T 
“E.R. C."—Sent patterns, embroidery silk, 17th. 
“3 &. 2. FP.” 
**Joan, Mayflower, &c 


"Sent patterns 17th. 


*—Sent patterns 17th. 
"—Send stamp. The answers 
are too long for this department 
“O. H. R."’—Sent smoking cap 18th. 
* Miss A. H. D.” 
terns for child’s dress 1Sth. 
“Mrs. D. A. J.” 
“Mrs. O. A. McD.” 
“Mrs. B. D. H."’—Sent smoking cap 19th. 
“Mrs. M. T. U.’ 
child's dress. 
“W.H. B., Portland, N 
addition, has been handed to one who will appropriate it 


—Sent complete set of embroidery pat- 


—Sent patterns 18th. 


—Sent extra pearl card-case 18th. 
‘—Sent complete set of embroidery for 
T.""—The change, with a little 


for the poor. 


}. 
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DRESS. 


CARRIAGE 
“Lia” desires to know what we mean by a carriage 
Mountain girl, who 


dress or cloak. Lilla being a Green 


pays her calls “on foot,’ she informs us, ‘or in the one- 
seated wagon.” 

If our fair correspondent lived in any of our large cities, 
she would finda multitude of her sex who never walk 
when they can possibly avoid it; who not only pay calls, 
bnt shop and go to church at this season of the year, in- 
deed at all times, in a warm, comfortably cushioned car- 
riage. It is, in reason, that a lady need not dress so 
warmly or so plainly as if the excursion were to be made 
on foot or in an omnibus. An elegant silk dress, velvet 
cloak, French bonnet, and thin-soled gaiter-boots are as 
much out of place on the side-walk, or one of “six ona 
side,” as a blanket shaw! would beat a wedding reception ; 
while they could be worn by a lady, who wonld not be 
exposed to mud or crushing, with perfect good taste. 

Unfortunately, most American ladies, with or withont 
carriages, are smitten with the desire of dressing in their 
best, whenever or wherever they may bein public, and in 
any state of the atmosphere. We are perhaps the only 
people who will not submit to a proper walking~dress; 
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and therefore, as it is not convenient at all times to put on 
finery, little exercise, pale faces, and early deaths are too 
often the consequences of this universal adoption of carriage 
costume. A plaid shawl, close bonnet, dark walking- 
dress—a heavy fubric, and of reasonable length, thick shoes 
or boots, should form a part of every lady’s winter ward- 
robe, that is, if she cares as much for her health—a God- 
given “‘talent’’—as she does for idle remark or passing 
admiration. 


THE FLOWERS OF WINTER. 


A cENTURY or two ago, there were so few flowers in 
winter, in this country, that, when any floral decorations 
were required to deck a hall window or a spare room, no- 
thing better could be procured than the seed-vessels of the 
male peouy, or the scarlet berries of the asparagus, the 
holly, or the mountain ash ; the seed-vessels of the nigilla, 
or devil-in-the-bush, were also used, particularly those of 
the Spanish variety ; but flowers—real, living, fresh flow- 
ers—were never even thought of. At last, the Chinese 
chrysanthemum was introduced, and the splendor and 
beauty of its flowers, in the dull months of November and 
December, excited universal admiration. Then camelias 
made their appearance; and, though the first of these 
plants that were sent to England were killed by being kept 
in a hothouse, a better mode of managing them was soon 
discovered, and their beautiful flowers soon shed their 
brilliancy over our winters. In. later times, the chimonan- 
thus fragrans, which produces its deliciously sweet -scented 
flowers upon its leafless stems about Christmas, was intro- 
duced ; still more recently, the beautiful garrya eliptica, 
with its long, pendent racemes of small, greenish flowers, 
has been brought to this country. 

The art of forcing flowers has also been carried to a very 
great extent. The pretty little Chinese primrose is made 
to produce its cheerful-looking blossoms during the whole 
winter; and numerous varieties have been lately raised, 
some of which, with large double flowers, are extremely 
beautiful. Among the ordinary plants that are forced for 
winter nosegays are the white and purple lilacs; the white 
lilac, in particular, is a favorite winter flower in Paris; 
and it may be seen during the whole of the winter months 
in the many markets and shops where fresh flowers are 
sold. The French are particularly fond of forced flowers ; 
and bouquets, almost as beautiful as those of summer, are 
to be obtained all the winter in Paris, the only difference 
being in their price. Plants in pots are also much forced 
for the adornment of sitting-rooms ; roses, heaths, orange- 
trees, and wall-flowers are made to produce premature 
blossoms to enliven the gloom of winter; and, though it 
is certainly injurious to the plants, yet it answers the pur- 
pose of supplying floral amateurs the whole year with 
plants in bloom. 

A more legitimate floral interest is, however, to be pro- 
duced by watching the development of hyacinths and 
tulips grown in glasses partially filled with water. The 
bulbs are generally placed in glasses the latter end of Oc- 
tober, or beginning of November; but, should they have 
been neglected at the proper season, it is not too late even in 
December. It may be observed that the bulb of the hya- 
cinth is not the true root, but a sort of underground stem, 
and that the true roots, which are long and succulent, are 
protruded from the root-plate, or circular rim, which may 
be seen round the bottom of the bulb. The hyacinths are 
grown in tall glasses to allow room for the development of 
these roots; and, as the principal nourishment the plants 
obtain is through the little spongibles at the ends of these 
fibrous roots, great care should be taken, when changing 
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the water in the glasses, or supplying fresh, not to break 
them off; and, when by any accident they are broken, the 
broken one should be cut off immediately close to the 
root-plate, as, if neglected, it will rot and infect the bulb. 
The glasses should never be quite filled with water; anda 
little space should be left between the water and the hot- 
tom of the bulb for air, as, when the glass is quite full of 
water, so as to wet the bottom of the bulb, it is very apt 
to make it decay. When bulbs are put in glasses early in 
the autumn, they are frequently kept in a dark place till 
the fibrous roots are developed ; but this is not necessary 
when they are put in late, In the latter case, they should 
be brought forward as quickly as possible; a little warm 
water should be given them every morning; and, as soon 
as any particles of decaying matter are observed floating 
in the glasses, the water should be entirely changed, as 
hyacinths are very apt to rot. In general, it is only the 
Van Thol tulips that are foreed. The bulb glasses may be 
kept on the chimney-piece till the flowers begin to expand ; 
but, as soon as they begin to open, they should be placed 
in a strong light, as otherwise they will be deficient in 
richness of color. ‘ 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT HOME.—No. 1. 


We often hear complaints of the dulness of Sabbath 
evenings, and must confess that we ourselves have felt 
that tedium which the absence of usual employment is 
almost sure to bring. 

We speak of those who are debarred by ill health or 
circumstance from attending the closing public duties of 
the day, or where there is but a morning and afternoon 
service, which is, perhaps, the best, as bodily fatigue is 
too often a weight upon the spirit where three sermons are 
to be “‘ heard and inwardly digested”’ in one day. 

Those whocherish the most reverent feelings suffer most 
from Sabbath dulness, as a matter of course, if they have 
not provided, in place of the “six days’ work,” some 
regular employment for the seventh. Many banish most 
rigidly every entertaining volume, fold up the newspaper, 
refrain from letter-writing, and in all their lives have 
never been guilty of paying or receiving visits between 
Saturday night and Monday morning. Yet they tire of 
sermons, reading, and perhaps the house affords no other 
book, save the best, which they would venture to open. 

Even here they fail in what they consider, and what 
certainly should be, the best of all employments. They 
take no interest, because they are uninstructed, in Bible 
History, and the prophecies are still sealed to them. We 
suggest, and we have seen the plan work well, that every 
family should have its Sunday library of volumes that 
serve to explain, and to heighten, or awake, as need be, 
the interest of its younger members in the Bible, too often 
considered by them but weary task-work. 

Biblical antiquities, geography, and history may thus 
be made one of the employments of the long winter eve- 
ning. Not in reading a commentary as dull as the dis- 
carded sermon, but by winning these just awaking hearts 
and minds to form the commentary for themselves. 

This has been suggested to us by the publication of « 
volume admirably fitted for the Sunday evening circle,* 
* Life in Israel,’’ by Mrs. Maria Richards, whose “ Life in 
Judea” is already known. Here we havea thread of in- 
cident serving to connect a faithful picturing of the domes- 
tic and social life among the nation chosen out of all others 





* ‘Life in Israel; or Portraitures of Hebrew Character.” 
By Maria T. Richards, author of “ Life in Judea.” New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 
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to receive the great gift of God's revelation of a Saviour for 
the world, and to witness, in their midst, the fulfilment 
of the sure promise. The historical and geographical 
knowledge brought to this skilful combination is accurate, 
and so extended as to make it a text-book in itself for those 
who are reading the Old Testament, as we have suggested ; 
while the narrative awakens a renewed ivterest in the 
scenes and incidents through which the characters pass. 
Fresh from a stuay of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, we bave read the volume with increasing plea- 
sure and satisfaction, and anticipate an equal enjoyment 
of “ Life in Judea” which we have not yet met with. 

We shall refer to this book again in the further develop- 
meut of our plans for the Sunday home circle. 


A HOUSEHOLD FRIEND. 


Next to the work-table and the book-shelf comes the 
piano as the friend and companion of lonely hours. Its 
tones awaken thrilling memories, its chords call up plea- 
sant reveries of the future. The very keys seem to smile 
a welcome after absence, or brighten the room like sun- 
shine. The family circle is incomplete without it, and the 
evening gatherings borrow a special charm {from its tones. 
We have had, on more than one occasion, requests from 
different correspondents to recommend a really valuable 
instrument, and, in so doing, have more than once alluded 
to the well-known manufactory of Boardman & Gray, at 
Albany. Asa proof that our judgment has met the wishes 
of those to whom it was given, we quote from a letter re- 
cently received from Thomas County, Georgia, by the 
firm, and which must be gratifying to manufacturers so 
devoted to a business requiring so much energy, care, and 
skill. 

“With much pleasure and gratification do we acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the pianosent by you. I am delighted 
with the tone, not being too soft, as you surmised. I pre- 
fer it so for a drawing-room ; sweet, clear, soft, and rich, 
it is delightful. 

*“ Again permit me to thank you for your selection, and 
wish that Mr. Godey could know the expressless benefit 
he has conferred by informing the uninformed of the ex- 
istence of your factory.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“A Youne Aunt.”—The last should be made exactly 
like that at a shoemaker’s, but with a straight leg or ankle, 
long enough to stretch the stocking part of the sock upon. 
Wash one at a time in soapsuds as hot as your hand can 
bear, and rinse in clear water of the same temperature ; 
stretch the sock well over the last, and draw up the ankle 
in four points at equal distances, where they may be fast- 
ened to the last, by a stout pin, through each point; do 
not remove them until quite dry, when they will be shaped 
to the foot. 

“ALBERTINA W.”—We gave a worsted hood, of the 
present fashionable shape, in our December number. 
Quilted hoods are still in the half-handkerchief shape, and 
preferred by many as warmer. We should advise her to 
have a white cloak, for evening wear, lined with pink, 
blue, or crimson. Hoods are for ornament, rarely for 
service on opera cloaks, though very popular this season. 

*“ Neture” of Harrisburg.—‘‘The Waterman” happens 
to be the purest fiction, a travesty upon the popular fashion 
of the day for the titles of the class of books called, by the 
Westminster Review “Silly Books by Silly Women.” 
We accept the suggestion of some reviewer, that an equally 
clever article might be written, entitled ‘Stupid Books by 
Stupid Men.” ‘“‘ Ethel Elbert,” therefore, is but “‘a crea- 
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ture of imagination,” though the sketch by Mrs. Nea,, to 
which Nellie refers, has its hearty and honest purpose in 
the desire to prevent disappointed hopes, wasted time and 
aspirations. 

**Mrs. Les,” of Ponce Yan, New York.—We refer you 
to the circular of the new school under the charge of Miss 
Hale, Portico Row, published in November, for the fullest 
particulars Miss Hale has had experience, and is admira- 
bly fitted to check and direct aright the romantic notions 
common to boarding-school misses, and which our corre- 
spondent dreads being fostered if she intrusts her daughter 
to another’s care. 

**Ross G.’’—There are a variety of opinions on the sub- 
ject, as various as the hoops or stiffeners themselves. 
Sume young ladies consider plain crinoline all sufficient; 
others patronize flounced morreau stiffened with whale- 
bone ; a third “ party” speaks enthusiastically of “‘ skele- 
tons.” We will seud by express as soon as the order is 
filled. 

“* Miss W. C. R.’’—Have Mrs. Browning's new poem by 
all means. We can send it by mail, if desired. 

“ Anna B. L.”’ is referred to our “‘Chat’’ upon fashions 
for February, as regards mourning collars. It is quite 
optional whether crape or some more durable material, 
such as grenadine, is used for sleeves. 

“Mrs. T."’ of Hopewood.—We shall be happy te select 
the juvenile tales she desires, and think the plan excellent, 

“* Emma.’’—See article on home plants. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS 





Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage fur the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
receivel, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


COSTUMES FOR A BRIDAL RECEPTION. 


Bride's Dress.—Pure white silk, the skirt fulland wide; 
the front breadth is arranged, en tablier, with rows of rich 
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lace. The corsage is trimmed to correspond with it, and 


the sleeves have deep fulls of the sume, Point lace veil, 
which can afterwards be worn as a scarf, fastened on each 
side by bouquets of white jessamine and orange flowers. 

First Bridesmaid.—Dress of white tarleton. There are 
two skirts, looped by oleander blossoms, with their pointed 
leaves drooping below. Coronal of the swme for the hair. 

Bride's Sister.—Dress of white satin, with sprays of 
ivy. Garland of the same, arranged as a cache peigne. 

Guest.—Dress of rose-colored silk, with the skirt in four 
deep flounces. Each breadth is separated by a flat black 
velvet galloon, edged with black guipure, as are the 
flounces ; pointed bodice, with Grecian drapery across the 
bust, confined by knots of lace, ribbon, and velvet. Head- 
dress, a band of rose-colored ribbon, knotted behind, with 
lung streamers. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


We have at length found space to redeem the promise 
made, some time since, to give more extended details of the 
present styles adopted in mourning. 


As our readers very well know, there is “deep mourn- 


ing’ and “second mourning.’’ The latter is adopted for 
a distant relative, or by those who have previously worn 
close black. A widow, of course, wears the first style; 


but many wear almost the same for the loss of a parent, 
brother, sister, or child. A widow's mourning, though, 
strange to say, is the only close black relieved by any 
white for the past year ortwo. Fashion graciously permits 
her a close white ¢ap about the face, ‘a widow’s cap,”’ as 
it is called, of plain lawn or muslin as a double border, 
formed two extremely narrow puffs of the same, 
slightly rounded by passing a rod through when newly 


This is not generally adopted, as 


by 


made or ‘“‘done up.” 
yet, in our own country, though many wear them; but 
bonnet-caps in the same style are as universal for widows 
as a double crape veil. 

All others in first mourning are indeed in deep black the 
present season. Collars, sleeves, bonnet-caps, and strings 
were of tarleton or French muslin, a short time since. 
Crape and black thulle have done away with these ma- 
terials. Black crape collars are worn by all, lightened 
with thulle insertions and frills, if the taste inclines to 
display, rather than simple severity. Bows of the same, 
or ruches of black thulle and blonde, form also the bon- 
net-cap ; the strings are of double crape, or black ribbon, 
Bonnet composed entirely of crape, or bom- 
The last are generally relieved 


as may be 
bazine, according to choice. 
by folds of English crape, though sometimes even this is 
not done. 

In Philadelphia, severity and neatness carry the day; 
in New York, many do not scruple to mingle jets and 
bugles, crape flowers and feathers, even in what they call 
deep mourning. For ourselves, we think the present 
taste is to lighten a garb, grave, at best, by color rather 
than Philadelphians are inclined to carry 
mourning to extremes, however, much more than any of 
their Atlantic neighbors; they keep their shutters bowed 
and their veils down much longer than the New Yorker 
In New York, it is too gay; in Boston, 
People 


ornament. 


or the Bostonian. 
fashion is by no means so arbitrary as elsewhere. 
are inclined to have minds of their own, and follow feeling 
and convenience rather than form. If good taste is some- 
times sacrificed in this way, we must put up with it. A 
widow's veil, then, is of double crape; and, no matter 
what the state of the atmosphere may be, woe to her if 
Mrs. Grundy should see her raise it before the prescribed 
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twelve months have passed. She may breathe comforta- 
bly after that, if she chooses, or go on blinding and stifling 
herself three or five years, if she chooses. Others in deep 
mourning wear a single thickness and width, about a 
yard, ordinarily, and two yards long. The most graceful 
fashion is worn from one to two fingers in depth on each 
end; the veil is then thrown over the bonnet midway, as 
to length and breadth, and secured, by a black veil pin, to 
the bonnet on each Others adhere to a string of 
black ribbon run through the top hem, or a cap string. 
Black cloth cloaks, with a double row of stitching, 
separated by a space of half an inch, are the neatest 
outer-garments we have seen in this department, and were 
brought out, we believe, by Jackson, whose mourning- 
store is to be found in Broadway near the Metropolitan. 
In Philadelphia, Madame Besson and her successors 
have an old and just reputation for the quality and color 
Nearly all large dry-goods men have 


side. 


of their materials. 
now a mourning department. 

Cloth cloaks, more or less trimmed—and Brodie has fur- 
nished some of the plainest and most tasteful, with all his 
taste for richness and ornament displayed in colors—man- 
tles of bombazine, or any of the materials now taking its 
place, trimmed with crape, and long shawls of Thibet 
The last have fringe, or a 
A sack, or worsted 


cloth, are the general wear. 
ribbon binding, as best suits the fancy. 
Sontag (half handkerchief, knit on bone or wooden nee- 
dies), will be found very comfortable beneath them, as 
they are scarcely warm enough in this northern climate 
for February and indeed March. 

The principal dress fabrics are bombazine, Tamese cloth, 
alpaca with bombazine finish, Canton cloth, etc. ete., dif- 
fering in finish and price; plain merino, cashmere, and 
mousseline are also used for the house or street. For 
morning-dresses, there are a variety of plaids, neatly 
printed mousselines, chintzes, and ginghams. For travel- 
ling, serges, mohair, and many other mixed and service- 
able materials. For morning or travelling-dresses, where 
crape would soon spot or rust, plain Mantua ribbon, of 
one broad or several narrow widths, is much used; also « 
variety of galloons and braid manufactured expressly for 
this department. 

Undersleeves are of crape, tissue, or grenadine, in plain 
puffs, gathered into a close band at the wrist, or heavily 
trimmed with black braid, narrow crape folds, ete., when 
a less severe taste is exercised. Large puffs and falls of 
black thulle are also worn in deep mourning by those who 
care more for the graceful and becoming than rigid sim- 
plicity. 

As a principle of good taste, ernaments used in mourn- 
ing should be few and plain. Jet seems the most appro- 
priate; and this has excellent imitations, scarcely to be 
detected. We have brooches and bracelets of jet set in 
gold, in gold and black enamel, or cast in plain knots, 
leaves, or bands. The oval brooch for hair is frequently 
the only ornament worn. 
arim of small jets, and many have an outer rim of pearis 
Plainer brooches of gold and black enamel are still muck 


This is usually surrounded by 


in vogue. 

Handkerchiefs of the sheerest cambric have either a 
broad plain hem ora black border printed. Of the last, 
there are a great variety to select from. An embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief would be as much out of taste as a 
Valenciennes collar. In fine, neatness and simplicity, 
which we have so often urged on our readers as the first 
principles of good taste, are the best guides in selecting 
mourning, and ‘the best is most assuredly the cheapest.’ 
Of second mourning, we will at some future time give 
FasHion, 


extended notice. 




















CONVOLVULUS FLOWER MAT. 
WITH FRENCH WOOL FLOWERS. 


(See description. ) 
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THE DARRO. 


(Front view.) 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual 
articles of costume. } 


Tuts is one of the most elegant mantillas for Spring that we have as yet seen. We are so well pleased with it 
that we have had both the front and back views engraved. It is fashioned of white taffeta, elaborately adorned 
with needlework embroidery. The double tabs, with their beautiful proportions and form, will elieit admiration. 
The scroll revers, with its effective drop trimming, is a beautiful novelty, as is the ornamentation of the border of 
the garment. 


















































THE DARRO. 


(Back view.) | 


[From the establishment of G. Broprz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voter, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 


Tur coup d’eil is peculiarly pleasing. The facing of the hood, together with its cross-lacing and other adorn- 
ments, presents a delightful effect. The shawl-shape will be a great recommendation to many of our fair friends ; 
and their taste will undoubtedly meet approval. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the pattern is purposely 
varied from that of the front one. Marked varieties in color and trimming may always be obtained. 
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CHILD’S SLIPPER. ie 










PATTERN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A MUSLIN SKIRT. 
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